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PREFACE 


XiE AMERICAN, HIGH SCHOOL IS POTENTIALLY ONE OF THE MOST 

significant agC^ei^.fofiriteipreting, promoting, and refining the 
democratic way of lilfSA.'Before World War II it enrolled seyen 
out of ten of the boys and girls of the high-school age group. 
It was on the road to becoming the training ground for all 
American youth. While the war brought about a temporary 
decline in enrollment, due largely to the demand for workers, 
the period which lies ahead will undoubtedly witness a resump¬ 
tion and acceleration of the upward trend, 

Wliat is the American high school expected to do for these 
millions of young people? In the past the answer to the question 
has not been too clear. True, schools have always claimed to be 
concerned with, democratic citizenship, but all too frequently 
the term has been vaguely defined, and the means that have 
been used bear little or no relationship to the projected goal. 

In the postwar period, the high school is called upon to 
clarify its purposes and to provide appropriate tools for achiev¬ 
ing them. In this task, there are many to advise. Some would 
return to the classical tradition—virtually turning their backs 
upon the present. Others would stress the teaching of the 
fundamentals, drawing heavily upon the lessons supposedly 
learned from the most devastating war in history. It is the task 
of the educator to sift these various claims and proposals, and 
to formulate clearly his purposes. Tliis he can do only as he 
works cooperatively with teachers, students, and laymen. 
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But it is not enough to know the direction in which we wish 
to move. We must also provide the best possible means of 
arriving at our destination. In educational parlance, we must 
build a curriculum especially designed for the task which con¬ 
fronts the high school. If this means a clear break with tradition, 
we should accept it as an opportunity to provide a more effective 
program. Educators must have faith in the intelligence and 
willingness of the public to understand and accept changes. 

Tliis volume is designed to afford some help in the clarifica¬ 
tion of educational purposes and in the determination of appro¬ 
priate learning activities. Since it is concerned with both pur¬ 
poses and the implementation of purposes, it may be regarded 
as having a bearing upon philosophy, curriculum, and methods. 
The author believes that there is an organic unity among these 
three concepts. Tliey are all caught up in the learning activities 
which are carried on from day to day with students in the class¬ 
room, and in the organization and administration of the school. 
They may, of course, be separated for purposes of discussion, 
but it must not be forgotten that each is one aspect of the 
same unity. 

Chapters I, II, and III deal with tire need for rethinking the 
purposes and program of the school, with the development of 
a philosophy of high-school education, and with an analysis of 
adolescent development as a basis for curriculum reorganization. 

Chapters IV through VII present a critical analysis of current 
cuniculum practices, and the procedures which offer the most 
promise for improving the high-school curriculum. Emphasis is 
placed upon core-curriculum development which draws heavily 
upon both the subject and experience-centered aijproaches. 

Chapters VIII, IX, X, and XI build upon the basic curricu¬ 
lum theory set forth in the previous section, and focus upon the 
problem of developing resource units as a means of helping 
the classroom teacher to improve the learning activities which 
he hopes will be effective in realizing his purposes. In this sec¬ 
tion particularly are philosophy, curriculum, and procedures 
developed as a unified whole, Tire section closes with an illus¬ 
tration of a resource unit which was developed by a group of 
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experienced teachers under the direction of the author. This unit 
is offered as a suggestion for bringing curriculum reorganization 
into the actual classroom situation, without destroying the initia¬ 
tive of teacher and students. 

Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV treat more specialized aspects 
of curriculum reorganization. The discussion centers upon the 
work of the teacher in the classroom. Tlie section deals with the 
problems which are involved in participation of students in cur¬ 
riculum planning, making learning activities the center of the 
guidance program, and dealing realistically and effectively with 
controversial issues. These problems are usually treated under 
the general heading of methods or procedures, but they are 
inseparable parts of the learning activities which the school pro¬ 
vides for the purpose of changing the behavior of students. In 
short, they are segments of the curriculum. 

Tlie study closes with a chapter designed to give suggestions 
to groups of teachers who wish to improve the curriculums of 
their respective schools. Tliese suggestions are very tentative 
and, of course, are not intended to set a pattern for curriculum 
reorganization. 

Tlie volume is addressed to the administrator, the teacher 
in service, and the student who is preparing to teach. All have 
a common problem—that of providing more effective learning 
experiences for young people. 

The volume makes no claim to completeness or comprehen¬ 
siveness. It is not a compendium of all current theory or prac¬ 
tice. Rather, it states and implements a point of view toward 
high-school education, drawing upon the sources that seem to 
be appropriate to that task. In doing this, the author has tried 
to deal fairly with opposing theories and practices. 

It would be impossible for the author to acknowledge specifi¬ 
cally his indebtedness to all who have had a part in this enter¬ 
prise. The cooperative work of scores of the author’s graduate 
students over a period of many years has been used freely. Ad¬ 
ministrators and teachers in the field have given invaluable aid 
in providing concrete illustrations of theories, and photographs 
of actual classroom situations. The author expresses his deep 
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Chapter f 


THE PRESENT STATUS 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

PERIOD OF RAPID SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IS BOTOID 
to be accompanied by confusion and doubt about existing 
values, institutions, and practices. The inability of people to find 
satisfaction in accepted modes of behavior causes widespread 
questioning and searching examination. For some time now the 
American people have been faced with problems that strike at 
the very heart of some of our most cherished notions. World 
War II greatly accelerated the demand for action, and the post¬ 
war period with its clashes of conflicting ideologies and interests 
calls for fundamental readjustments. Most people are convinced 
that a better world must result from the colossal struggle, but 
the precise pattern of that world is yet to be worked out. 

It is to be expected in such a crisis that the school would be 
one of the first institutions to feel the blast of criticism. Par¬ 
ticularly is this true of the high school because it deals with a 
period of education that is closest to the actual tensions of so¬ 
ciety. Furthermore, the vast majority of youth complete their 
formal education in the high school. If they are to play their part 
in the bewildering social situation, that institution must prepare 
them for the task. Tire critics are well aware of the strategic 
situation of the high school and, as a consequence of their con¬ 
sciousness they are employing every possible means of influenc¬ 
ing its future development. 
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reorganizing the HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


THE INDICTMENT AGAINST 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 

At the outset of the discussion of the problems of secondary 
education it would, therefore, seem appropriate to examine 
briefly some of the more persistent and serious charges in the 
indictment and to point out some promising trends. Most of the 
points discussed will receive more extensive treatment later. 
The present purpose is to state sharply the issues and problems 
rather tlian to present solutions of them. 


FREE UNIVERSAL HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION IS STILL 
FAR FROM BEING ATTAINED. One of the amazing phe¬ 
nomena of American life is the faith of the people in education. 
In no other country in the world are so many young people to 
be found in the high schools. Data gathered from various sources 
show that in i8go there was only one high-school student to 312 
persons of the general population, while by 1926 this ratio had 
shifted so that for each group of 31 persons, one student was to 
be found in the high school. In Ae decade from 1920 to 1930, 
the high-school enrollment increased about 100 per cent while 
the elementary enrollment increased but 10 per cent.^ Before 
World War II it was estimated that out of a population of 
nearly ten million youth, ages fourteen to seventeen years, al¬ 
most seven million were enrolled in high school. During the war, 
the effect of the rapid increase in the demand for workers was 
felt by the high school. Many youth dropped out of school to 
work, but with the return of peace tliere is every indication tliat 
high-school enrollments are resuming their upward trend. 

On the surface, this rapid growth in the high-school popula¬ 
tion would appear to be most gratifying, but upon closer exami¬ 
nation the situation is somewhat disturbing. All studies of the 
character of the secondary-school population indicate that it is 


^ See Roy O. Billett, Provision for Individual Differences, Marking and Pro¬ 
motion. National Survey of Secondary Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Mono¬ 
graph No. 13, Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1933, 
PP; 374- See also Biennial Survey of Education, 1934-1936. Bulletin No. 2, 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1937, Vol. II, p. 19. 
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still a rather highly selected group. Youth of low mental ability 
usually do not get into the high school, and when they do, there 
is little likelihood that they will continue until graduation. One 
investigator ^ places the chances tliat a student of average or less 
intellectual ability, as measured by intelligence tests, will con¬ 
tinue to the senior year as about one to twelve. This means that 
the student who is less able to meet the problems of life outside 
the school either does not get to the high school at all, or drops 
out in a short time. There are many people, including an artic¬ 
ulate group of educators, who insist that this is as it should be. 
They claim that the presence of the low-ability student results 
inevitably in a lowering of standards.® This group tends to ignore 
the fact that a fundamental reorganization of the curriculum to 
provide for all levels of ability would be a more satisfactory 
solution of the problem from the standpoint of democratic 
education. 

Another selective factor in high-school attendance is the 
financial status of parents. Wlien we consider the low annual 
income of large numbers of American families, it becomes evi¬ 
dent that for many young people, high-school attendance is sim- 
"ply out of the question. Free education is really a myth, for it 
has been shown that the average cost of high-school attendance 
is about $125 per year, contrary to the popular conception that 
it costs little or nothing to attend high school. Tliis means that 
there is a serious economic barrier to high-school attendance 

3 Genera] Education in the Awetican High School. North-Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942. 
In Chapter I, Harold Hand presents an excellent summary of several studies of 
the secondary school population. For those who wish to examine first-hand studies 
the following references are given: 

George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1922. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, et al., The Secondary School Population. National 
Survey of Secondary Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 4, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1933. 

R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall. When Youth Leave School. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1938. 

® See George H. Henry, Gan Your Ghild Really Read?, Harper’s Magazine 
CXCII, 72-76 (January, 1946). 
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which effectively prevents students from the less favored groups 
from receiving the benefits of a high-school education. It can 
readily be seen then that we still have a long way to go before 
we can truthfully say tliat American education provides for the 
development of all youth up to tlic level of their capacities. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION HAS NO CONSISTENT GUID¬ 
ING PHILOSOPHY THAT GP/ES UNITY AND DIRECTION 
TO THE PROGRAM. An mcamination of the literature of 
secondary education reveals that even in the area of educational 
theory there is much disagreement as to the purposes which the 
institution should serve. To some, the school should transmit 
the social heritage. To others, it should seek to improve the 
life of the community and reconstruct the ideals of the culture. 
To still others, it should be an instrument of the state for its 
own perpetuation. Others would make it largely a school for 
training in vocation. In practice, the situation is even more 
chaotic. Tliere are many diverse and conflicting curriculum prac¬ 
tices, even in the same school. Methods range from the daily- 
ground-to-be-covered procedure to long-range teacher-student 
planned assignments. School-community relationships are too 
frequently not developed in the light of any consistent pattern. 
During the war, activities were thrust upon the schools and were 
frequently carried through with little or no relationship to the 
total program. New subjects are introduced through the de¬ 
mands of pressure groups without much reference to other offer¬ 
ings. Many of these problems will be discussed later in this chap¬ 
ter. It is suEcient here to point out that schools are just begin¬ 
ning to sense the need for developing a philosophy. 

THE CURRICULUM HAS NOT KEPT PACE WITH THE 
NEW DEMANDS MADE UPON IT BY CPIANGED SOCIO¬ 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE NEEDS OF ADOLES¬ 
CENTS. It is a well-known fact that high-school offerings 
have increased enormously during the past few decades. Par¬ 
ticularly is tliis true in the larger high schools. In i8go the cur¬ 
riculum consisted largely of the so-called academic subjects. Tire 
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famous Committee of Ten (1893) recommended five separate 
curriculums that varied little from each other except that some 
required more units of ancient and modern languages and 
mathematics. Now the situation is quite different. Schools have 
expanded their offerings to include a wide range of “practical” 
subjects such as home economics, fine and industrial arts, music, 
and an impressive list of vocational subjects. The “academic” 
subjects have also undergone expansion. General language, gen¬ 
eral science, and general mathematics have become quite com¬ 
mon. Courses in pre-flight aeronautics involving mathematics, 
science, and geography were very popular during the war, and 
are likely to continue for some time. Courses in psychology, con¬ 
servation, and safety are also finding their way into the high- 
school curriculum. It should be pointed out, too, that there is a 
trend toward a unification of subjects. Tire favorite combination 
is English and social science, but in some of die more experi¬ 
mental schools, core or fused courses are to be found that utilize 
subject matter from practically all of the fields. 

Textbooks which largely define the content of courses have 
been vastly improved. They are better organized—many in terms 
of units of instruction. They contain more reference materials 
from sources outside the textboolcs. Illustrations are better and 
more profuse. Vocabulary studies have resulted in language sim¬ 
plification. Workbooks have been written to accompany many 
textbooks and these are widely used. Some teachers, particularly 
in the newer fields, have substituted a number of reference books 
and other library materials for textbook instruction. 

Extra-curricular programs, which are regarded theoretically 
as a part of the curriculum, have been greatly popularized and 
extended. Athletic programs have flourished. School clubs of 
every conceivable nature, from the traditional subject clubs 
(e.g. science or French) to such activities as photography, air¬ 
plane-model building and the like, have sprung up in many 
schools. And most of these, with the exception of athletics, are 
more or less student planned and controlled. 

In spite of these evidences of progress, the secondary-school 
curriculum has serious shortcomings. Some of these will be 
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pointed out briefly, leaving the more extended discussion for 
later chapters. 

Many years ago, W. S. Learned * pointed out that the cur¬ 
riculum was “a rope of sand” and this is more or less true today. 
Graduation from high school consists in accumulating sixteen 
separate “units” without much interrelation or unity. New 
courses have been added without much study of their relation¬ 
ship to tliose already a part of tlie curriculum. Student progress 
is not cumulative in any intellectual or practical sense. Fre¬ 
quently the teachers in one area have little or no knowledge of 
what is being taught in other areas. Tire result so far as the stu¬ 
dent is concerned is frequently confusion, fragmentary knowl¬ 
edge, and inadequate mastery.® 

The time-honored well-established academic fields repre¬ 
senting accepted logical organizations of knowledge are still a 
very powerful influence in the curriculum and consume a large 
part of the student’s time. Very frequently they crowd out the 
more practical subjects simply because they have greater prestige 
with parents, teachers, and particularly with the colleges. And 
present-day demands for "toughness,” rigorous mental disci¬ 
pline, and the like, are tending to intrench these subjects even 
more deeply. True, vocational curriculums, often in specialized 
schools, abound; but the vocational education is frequently quite 
divorced from general culture and citizenship training. In many 
of the smaller schools, and some of the larger ones, the student 
must choose between classical or modern languages, and home 
economics or industrial arts. The absurdity of such a program is 
self-evident. 

In spite of the more practical emphasis discussed above, 
schools have not, by and large, given much attention to personal 
living, including healtli education, face-to-face relationships of 
adolescents, or to the participation of the student in the socio¬ 
economic life of the community. The old issue as to whether the 
curriculum should be organized in terms of the problems, inter- 

*The Quality of the Education Process in the United States and Europe. 
New York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937. 

® See Thomas Briggs, The Great Investment. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1930, pp. 117-143. 
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ests, and needs of students, or in terms of preparation for adult 
life is still a very live one.® Present practice certainly indicates 
that the latter point of view is most common. Attempts to get 
the points of view together in a program have not been com¬ 
mon. Perhaps the most prevalent assumption is that the formal 
curriculum is planned to meet the needs of adult life, and the 
extra-curriculum to meet the immediate needs of students. Tliis 
conception goes far to block any attempt at basic curriculum 
reorganization and perpetuates a dualism that need never have 
developed. It should be pointed out, too, that the slavish follow¬ 
ing of the adopted textbook tends to “freeze” the curriculum 
and negate any attemiat to secure unity between the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum or to relate the curriculum to the par¬ 
ticular problems and interests of youth that grow out of their 
day-to-day interactions with their fellows, and their relation¬ 
ships with the immediate and wider community. 

Finally, it must be recognized that the above-mentioned 
trend toward securing greater unity through core, or fused 
courses is still only in its infancy. They represent such a violent 
break with tradition that schools are slow to experiment with 
them. 

METHODS OF TEACHING ARE STILL DOMINATED BY 
TRADITIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY. In the first three decades of the century, there 
was a marked emphasis upon teaching methods. The Herbar- 
tian formal lesson plan was beginning to give way to various 
types of unit planning. The project method which started in the 
agricultural field was being applied to other subjects. H. L. 
Miller experimented with a method which utilized the various 
steps in the tliinking process as stages of learning. H. C. Morri¬ 
son developed a method known as die Morrison Plan that ad¬ 
vocated comprehensive units of subject matter designed to bring 

“See V. T. ^layer, Caroline Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing 
Secondary Education. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. 
The authors attempt to interpret the concept of "needs" in such manner as to 
cover both the present interests and desires of students, and the demands of 
the adult world. 
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about new adaptations or understandings. Tlie Dalton and Win- 
netka Plans were designed to break the lock step and permit 
students to progress at their own rates of learning. V. T. Thayer 
wrote a book optimistically called The Passing of the Recita¬ 
tion.'^ Meanwhile, the activity movement, which provided for 
larger “units of work” or “centers of interest,” had found con¬ 
siderable acceptance in the elementary-education field. All of 
these movements were directed against the daily-ground-to-be- 
covered recitation method, and were consistent with tlie new 
psychology of learning which was being developed. 

Up-to-date statistics bearing upon the use of these various 
plans are not available. In 1933 not one of them was used by 
more than ten per cent of the large number of schools studied. 
It is doubtful tliat the situation is much different at the present 
time. Daily assigned lessons from textbooks is without a doubt 
the most common practice in the high schools today. Particu¬ 
larly is this true in the so-called academic fields. The fact that 
this method has long been repudiated by psychologists and edu¬ 
cators seems to have little effect upon actual classroom practice. 
The daily assignment technique lias die advantage of definite¬ 
ness and is admirably adapted to the conception of education 
that prizes the acquisition of knowledge as the chief end. The 
recitation period provides an easy and obvious way of determin¬ 
ing whether or not the student has completed the assigned tasks. 
However, it is contrary to the modern psychology of learning, 
and does not facilitate the acquisition of such learning products 
as thinking, creativeness, initiative, and self-direction, which are 
significant in a democracy. 

EVALUATION PROGRAMS FAIL TO STRESS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT LEARNING PRODUCTS. It has long been 
known that the values which are actually tested are the deter¬ 
mining factors in curricular planning and learning. Traditionally, 
testing has been largely confined to tlie determination of facts 
memorized or skills mastered, rather than being defined in tenns 

^Boston, D. C. Heath Company, 1928. See Chapter VIII for a discussion 
of some of these plans. 
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of democratic values and attitudes. Nor did the scientific testing 
movement change this situation to any great extent, for in this 
field the emphasis has been placed upon standard norms that 
assume tliat large numbers of students have been exposed to 
the same subject matter, to the same specific facts to be mas¬ 
tered. If the curriculum is changed materially, the tests are no 
longer appropriate, consequently the tendency is to continue 
teaching the same subject matter and to stress the same objec¬ 
tives. State scholarship testing programs have also accented this 
trend. It may safely be stated that most present-day testing pro¬ 
grams stress the acquisition of facts and information with only 
superficial attempts to get at the most intangible but significant 
values. Tliis is because facts and information lend themselves to 
objective treatment to a greater extent than do values. 

Fortunately, under the impetus of the progressive move¬ 
ment, successful attempts have been made to devise evaluation 
instruments that are to test such values as reflective thinking, 
consistency of belief, ability to cooperate, social sensitivity, and 
the extension of worthy interests.® Tliese tests have not, how¬ 
ever, found their way into general use in the high school. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT ARE POORLY 
ADAPTED TO THE CHANGING PURPOSES OF TI-IE HIGH 
SCPIOOL. Even the casual observer cannot fail to note that 
there has been a vast improvement in school-building design. 
Under the stimulation of the scientific study of the efficiency 
of buildings, school architects have given much more attention 
in recent years to satisfactory lighting and heating, to the most 
eflicient beam spans, width of corridors, number and location of 
lavatories. Tire battle to include gymnasiums and auditoriums 
has been won, and the inclusion of studios and shops, while 
regarded as frills in some quarters, is really a commonplace. 
Even the external appearance of school buildings has been vastly 
improved, for while most buildings are still box-like structures 
witlrout much claim to aesthetic values, they are at least free 

® For example see Eugene R. Smith and Ralph Tyler, et al., Appraising and 
Recording Student Progress. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
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from the "gingerbread” effect of an earlier day. At least one can 
say that they are not offensive. One may travel through hundreds 
of towns and cities and find school buildings that are as a rule 
far above the average of efficiency and appearance to be found 
in other buildings of die community, including residences. In 
many communities the public school building is the only 
modern building to be found. It is true that one has to apply the 
criterion: “good for the locality.” But with all these material 
improvements, it must be said that we are only beginning to 
understand the meaning of “functional design.” ® 

School buildings actually built to facilitate an ongoing, dy¬ 
namic philosophy of education are such a rarity as to make one 
question the functional value of a philosophy of education. The 
sdiool architect who has any sense of the actual possibilities of 
building construction as a means of promoting the idea that the 
school has a distinctive role to perform in transforming the life 
of the community is very difficult, if not impossible, to locate. 
And it is easy to find teachers’ colleges that conduct building 
surveys without any regard whatever for the educational program 
which is, or ought to be, carried on in the proposed building. 

Equipment and interior decoration have also been vastly 
improved. Much more care has been given in recent years to 
the selection of school furniture to facilitate good posture and 
provide for satisfactory illumination. Excellent reproductions of 
good paintings have found a place on many schoolroom walls. 
Well-equipped science laboratories, shops, and studios, designed 
to provide first-hand experiences have made their appearance in 
many high-school buildings, Sound systems and visual aids have 
come into fairly common use, especially in city school systems. 

Yet in this field only beginnings have been made. It is still 
common practice to decorate all rooms exactly alike, to have 
seating equipment fastened rigidly to the floor, to plan labora¬ 
tories as if all pupils were expected to be working on exactly the 
same project at the same time. Corridors are still cluttered up 

“■nie Crow Island Scliool of Winnetka, Illinois, is a good illustration of 
^n^onal d«i^. See also frontispiece of this volume. Boulder, Colorado, 
flign School building is an outstanding example of good modern design. 
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with unsightly, noisy lockers, and ugly plaster casts. Rooms 
especially equipped for leisure-time and social activities of 
teachers and students are conspicuous by their absence. Labora¬ 
tories, shops, studios, and classrooms are usually not equipped 
to invite the exploration of individual interests and abilities. The 
possibilities of arranging school furniture in such a way as to 
facilitate cooperation among pupils are not developed to any 
great extent. Provision is seldom made for periodic repainting of 
murals by students. Exhibit cases for athletic trophies are far 
more prominent than are appropriate places for exhibiting the 
arts and crafts work of the students, or completed projects in 
other fields. Draperies are occasionally to be found in principals’ 
ofSces but are usually considered to be unnecessary for class¬ 
rooms and laboratories. Wliy all these deficiencies? Is it because 
of lack of funds? Usually this is not the answer. Rather, the 
answer is to be found in a lack of a controlling, consistent, and 
unified philosophy of education. Generally speaking, school 
equipment is not seen as a means of facilitating the way of life 
which we call democratic. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS ARE COMPLACENT 
AND SELF-SATISFIED. Most teachers are products of the 
academic tradition which holds tliat the cultural heritage trans¬ 
mitted in the form of textbooks to be studied and mastered will 
transfer readily to life situations. Tliey have been taught this in 
college, and their meager professional training has done little to 
change their beliefs. All through college they are subjected to 
logically organized systems of knowledge taught by subject-mat¬ 
ter specialists. For the student, academic success was defined as 
mastery of these materials. 

On the whole, the teacher has found that the high school in 
which he teaches is congenial to the perpetuation of the same 
values which he learned to cherish in college. Wlien he enters 
the classroom, he finds a fixed course of study, perhaps pre¬ 
scribing the ground to be covered each semester, and a textbook 
containing the subject matter to be taught. It is easy to transfer 
his college experience to this new situation. He cannot be 
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blamed for doing so. Gradually he develops a deep sense of 
security through teaching the same cut-and-dried materials year 
after year. The students don’t object. Tlie community is satis¬ 
fied. Why should he change? In such a climate it is easy to be 
complacent and self-satisfied, and even to build up barriers to 
prevent change. 

The experience gained from tire Eight-Year Study tends 
to support this point. One of the obstacles to the utilization of 
the freedom granted by the colleges was the traditional attitudes 
of teachers. Heretofore, tliey had rationalized their failure to 
meet the needs of youth by claims that the college-entrance re¬ 
quirements straitjaclceted them. Released from such require¬ 
ments, they had neither the will to change nor the understand¬ 
ing of what should be done. In some schools, small groups of 
teachers were found who had an honest desire to launch out on 
uncharted seas. New programs were instituted which embraced 
only a small segment of the students and the more progressively 
minded teachers, simply because all teachers were not interested. 
Often these programs were defeated by the large body of con¬ 
servatively minded teachers who not only had no desire to par¬ 
ticipate in tire program, but also saw in it a threat to their own 
security. It is gratifying to note, however, that in some schools 
the entire program was transformed during the eight-year period 
of the study. Tlris required aggressive democratic leadership and 
an understanding of the metlrods of successful in-service train¬ 
ing. 

There are some promising signs that a new day is dawning. 
During the past few years, thousands of teachers have given up 
their summer vacations to attend workshops for the purpose of 
working directly on their problems. In some cases, boards of 
education have financed large groups of teachers for summer 
work. Tlrese teachers have worked together on the development 
of resource units, formulation of philosophy, studies of adoles- 

c Eight-Year Study; and H. H. Giles, 

^ P. McCutcnen, and A. N. Zechiel, Exploring the Curriculum. New York, 
Haipn and Brouiers, 194^' Similar experience is also reported by Paul Pierce in 
Developing a High-School Curriculum. New York, The American Book Com¬ 
pany, 1941. 
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cent development, programs of evaluation, and the like, and 
have gone back into their schools to do a better job of teaching. 
Increasingly, too, administrators are beginning to recognize that 
their job is mainly concerned witli professional growth rather 
than attending to the details of administration. They have in¬ 
stituted professional study programs instead of the traditional 
teachers' meetings given over to announcements. Conventional 
classroom visitation has given way to programs of curriculum 
reorganization, philosophical study, development of new evalua¬ 
tion techniques, and the like. In such a stimulating environ¬ 
ment, complacency and self-satisfaction are likely to be super¬ 
seded by a desire to improve the program. 

HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS SHOW A SURPRISING LACK 
OF DESIRE TO PURSUE NEW CURRICULUMS AND 
METHODS OF WORK THAT CALL FOR THE USE OF 
INITIATIVE, ORIGINALITY, AND THE ABILITY TO PLAN 
TPIEIR WORK. They, too, have found security in the daily 
ground-to-be-covered assignments from textbooks and in a test¬ 
ing program that places a premium on the memorization of 
facts and information. Even in extra-curricular activity programs 
in which students have had abundant opportunity to live in a 
tmly democratic atmosphere, all too frequently active participa¬ 
tion is limited to a relatively small percentage of the student 
group.^^ One needs only to ask a group of college freshmen to 
express their opinions of their high schools to discover that most 
of them have been completely satisfied with tlieir program. At 
best, their criticisms are superficial and lacking in fundamental 
insight into ways in which the school might have helped them 
to meet their needs. One reason for this condition is to be found 
in the fact that, in spite of what has been said about the demo¬ 
cratic character of our high schools, they still remain highly 
selective institutions. Their graduates are largely made up of the 
students of professional and business groups that occupy a rela¬ 
tively high position on tlie economic scale. Students from less 

nibid. Chapter III is a dramatic account of how Wells High School in 
Chicago dealt with the problem of inertia of high-school youth in club activities. 
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favored economic groups tend to drop out early and conse¬ 
quently are not present to testify as to the inadequacy of their 
high-school experience.^^ Since the high-school programs have 
been largely shaped by the collies, it is not surprising to find 
that those students who survive and go on to college are fairly 
well adjusted and have only minor criticisms to make of their 
school experience. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side, for evidence at harrd 
tends to .show that when once high-school students become 
accustomed to a more dynamic type of education, they readily 
assume responsibility for helping to plan and carry out their own 
programs.!* Students have demonstrated that they can partici¬ 
pate effectively in community health and recreation programs 
and in the general improvement of community life.!"! Under the 
guidance of an enthusiastic teacher students soon discover that 
die security of imposed subject matter is purchased at too high 
a price. 

PARENTS AND COMMUNITY LEADERS IN GENERAL 
ARE NOT A DOMINANT FORCE IN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMATION. Tire introduction of so-called activity pro¬ 
grams have frequently been opposed by parents because of the 
fear diat the “fundamentals” will be neglected. Parents do not 
see the school as the community's principal agency for promot¬ 
ing and refining the way of life Uiat we call democratic, but 
rather as a supplementary agency charged with responsibility for 
imparting the cultural heritage and perpetuating the status quo. 
Even though the parents of children enrolled in progressive 
schools frequently are a more or less selected group, such schools 

Tlie National Youth Administration program did much to make it possible 
for youth to remain in school, but the high schools can scarcely claim credit 
for an organization that was to a large extent forced upon them. 

See AVere We Guinea Pigs? New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1938. 
This book was written by a senior class of The Ohio State University School. 
And Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission, i9^|.o. 

’■^See, Paul Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. New York, D. Applcton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. And James Tippett, Schools for a Growing 
Democracy. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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are called upon to spend an undue proportion of time and 
energy in "selling” the program. There is constant fear that 
Mary will not be adequately prepared for college if there is any 
significant departure from traditional offerings.^-'* That some of 
the difficulty is due to the fact tliat parents have not partici¬ 
pated in any vital way in planning the school program is not to 
be denied. At least one of the schools of the Eight-Year Study 
that had instituted a new program at the outset was forced by 
parental pressure to revert to the old, because parents did not 
understand what the school was trying to do. But all of the diffi¬ 
culty cannot be ascribed to this failure of the school to take the 
public into its confidence. Much of it is due to downright op¬ 
position aided and abetted by pressure groups that have an in¬ 
terest in perpetuating the status quo, and which consequently do 
not wish to see the schools deal with problems which might 
seriously call into question existing economic ideologies and 
practices. Witness the widespread opposition to social-science 
textbooks that tend to develop a critical attitude on the part of 
students toward the economic, social, and political problems of 
American life. 

It must be pointed out, however, that there is ample evi¬ 
dence that parental and community opposition to change can be 
transformed into a dynamic force for improvement. In many 
communities, councils have been organized that bring together 
the important groups that are interested in die general welfare 
of the community. Here die school plays a significant role. 
Under the general direction of the council, high-school young¬ 
sters participate in community surveys, clean-up campaigns, 
drives of various sorts, community beautification, and the like. 
Some communities have developed cooperative canneries, gar- 

I'The results of tlie Eight-Year Study should do much to give parents 
confidence in the newer educational practices, for it indicates clearly that signifi¬ 
cant departures may be made in cuniculums without imparing the chances of 
college success. See Dean Chamberlin, et al. Did They Succeed in College? 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. See also, Roland C. Faunce, Some Went 
to College, a follow-up study of the College Records of 382 graduates of Michigan 
High Schools. Lansing, Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum, 
State Board of Education, 1945. 
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dens, cold storage plants, machine shops, and a host of other 
enterprises in cooperation with tlie school.^ These things tend 
to break down the traditional dualism between the school and 
life outside and parents come to see that the role of the school 
involves far more than the teaching of “fundamentals.' 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS HAVE NOT BEEN PARTICU¬ 
LARLY ZEALOUS FOR FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT. In many cases, administrators tend to re¬ 
flect the standards and values held by powerful interests in the 
community. Here again the very deep human urge toward se¬ 
curity enters in. The school administrator usually bears the brunt 
of public criticism of school policies, and the fear of losing his 
job is a powerful factor in maintaining “things as they are.” If 
the school is a smoothly running machine relatively free from 
public criticism, it can hardly be expected that the administra¬ 
tor will deliberately advocate the introduction of changes that 
might endanger his position in the community. As a result, he 
either fosters a policy of drift, or deliberately places himself on 
the side of the powerful interests that all too frequently are not 
interested in significant advancement. Fortunately, some school 
administrators are beginning to perceive that under the appro¬ 
priate type of organization tliey may share the responsibility of 
instituting desirable changes with the teaching staff, the stu¬ 
dents, and the community at large. Fears and inhibitions tend to 
be broken down when school administration becomes an agency 
for facilitating and carrying into effect group plans and pro¬ 
grams. 

TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS TEND TO BE 
CONSERVATIVE. Naturally, we would expect teacher-edu¬ 
cation agencies to be centers for the development of new theo¬ 
ries and practices. It has already been pointed out that at least 
part of the difficulty with changing teachers' attitudes is due to 
their training. An examination of the program of institutions for 

10 See Elsie Clapp, Community Schools in Action. And General Education 
in the Amencan High School. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, jg4S. 
Chapter VIII, by Samuel Everett is pardcularly illuminating. 
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the training of high-school teachers indicates that they are 
highly conventional. Usually tire traditional separation between 
subject matter and method is to be found. Methods courses are 
frequently highly compartmentalized in terms of one aspect of 
a field. This successfully prevents any widespread deviation from 
existing practices in the high schools. Each subject is compart¬ 
mentalized and taught by a specialist in that field. There has 
been little attempt to make the problems actually faced by 
schools and communities the center of the program. Actual 
school problems are given a minor emphasis in the rush to im¬ 
part logical systems of knowledge. Accomplishment is in the 
form of courses taken and credits earned. Even the movement 
toward the unification of subject matter which has found rather 
general accejptance in elementary teacher-education circles has 
scarcely influenced high-school teacher education. It is difficult 
to find courses for high-school teachers that give adequate 
assistance in prejaaring to teach core or fused courses. 

Under the impetus of the work of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association, studies have been initiated in dozens of states and 
cities which have for their purpose a more vitalized program. 
Notewortlry among these are the Southern Association Study 
which involves many schools, and the Michigan and California 
Studies. Colleges have willingly cooperated with such studies by 
admitting students without ihe usual entrance requirements. 
Evidence tends to show that their confidence has not been mis¬ 
placed and that students admitted under these special dispensa¬ 
tions have demonstrated ability to do successful college work. 

Under the sponsorship of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, The Commission on Teacher Education carried on similar 
studies of programs of teacher education and already significant 
results are being secured. 


-Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education 
Columb^, The Ohio State University, College of Education 1041 The Com' 
mwswn has published its findings in a series of volumes of whicli^the followtae 
are most sigmficant: Teachers for Our Times, a Statement by the Commission 

E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman Teacher 

n. uavis, me College and Teacher Education, 1944. Staff of the Division on 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS ARE STILL DOMINATED TO AN 
UNDUE EXTENT BY COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS. Since the traditional purposes of the high school 
centered around college preparation, it was to be expected that 
the high school would be greatly influenced by the demands of 
the colleges. The work of the Committee of Ten (1893) is a 
typical example of such influence. With the extension of the 
high-sdiool program to include more and more of the youth 
population, college attendance ceased to be the aim of a large 
majority of students. At tlie present time, such preparation has 
become a subordinate role in the average high school. Yet the 
program continues to be greatly influenced by college-entrance 
requirements. The group of educators who instituted the Eight- 
Year Study felt that the influence was sufEciently potent to 
justify a carefully controlled experiment to determine whether 
or not students could depart widely from coirventional prepara¬ 
tion, and still succeed in college. Tlie results of that experiment 
have now been published.^® They indicate that the graduates of 
the experimental schools did slightly better than graduates of 
conventional schools who had equal mental ability and similar 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Plans are now underway to at¬ 
tempt to secure significant modifications in college-entrance 
requirements. Already they have succeeded to some extent. It 
will be a long time, however, before the more conservative col¬ 
leges will even listen to proposals for change. 

The influence of the college is not, however, merely a matter 
of imposition of requirements. It goes much deeper than that. 
Tire colleges enjoy enormous prestige. They are the symbols 
of the time-honored tradition of culture and scholarship, Tlieir 
pattern of education has tlie respect of masses of people. Many 

Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Helping Teachers Understand Chil¬ 
dren, 1945. These volumes are published by the American Council oir Education. 
See also, Better Schools, Better Teachers. Committee on the Preparation of 
High-School Teachers, Ann Arbor, The North-Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1-94.1. 

la Dean Chamberlm, et m., op. cit. Compare with Roland C. Faunce, op. cit. 

See Wilford Aihm, op. cit.; see Chapter VI for the Commission's recom- 
mendation rot coUege-entiance requirements. 
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parents, therefore, expect the high school to provide a similar 
kind of education for their children, whether or not they intend 
to go to college. Latin has persisted in high-school curriculum 
even though the majority of colleges no longer require it for 
entrance. It has survived largely because it is a respected aspect 
of the elassical tradition which the arts college has conserved 
and interpreted. Many parents want tlieir children to study 
Latin because of a respect for tliis tradition. 

But the college is changing. It, too, is beginning to be con¬ 
cerned with a re-examination of its role in the modern world. 
And witli these changes, they are placing values upon practices 
in the high school that only a few years ago were frowned upon. 
For example, general science, general mathematics, and general 
language courses in high school are closely related in aim to the 
orientation programs which many colleges have introduced. Not 
many years ago these subjects were regarded as unacceptable for 
college entrance. 

All evidence points to the fact that the high school should 
base its program upon the needs, interests, and problems of 
youth in the modern world. Students adequately prepared for 
life will undoubtedly succeed in college. Some colleges are be¬ 
ginning to realize this, and are liberalizing their entrance require¬ 
ments. 

A rapid survey of the broad field of high-school education has 
now been completed. Deliberately the writer has tried to make 
some of the weaknesses stand out prominently. Perhaps the at¬ 
tempt has been too successful. It may appear that the high 
school is a decadent institution and should therefore be sup¬ 
planted by a new type of school which is free from the tradi¬ 
tions that prevent change. No such conclusion is intended. Over 
against each criticism, a promising trend was pointed out. Once 
teachers become convinced that reorganization is needed, these 
trends may be expected to develop rapidly. Tire following state¬ 
ment of trends is designed to summarize the chapter, and to 
point up desirable changes that are already evident in school 
practice. 
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from: 

1. Tlie high school as a highly 
selective institution de¬ 
signed to provide only for 
the intellectually elite. 

2. Opportunism, drift, and 
pressures as bases for de¬ 
termining the program. 


3. A subject-centered cur¬ 
riculum firmly rooted in 
traditional values and sub¬ 
ject matter. 

4. Tlie daily, ground-to-be- 
covered assignment - reci¬ 
tation procedure imposed 
upon the student. 

5. Tests and examinations 
that stress facts, informa¬ 
tion, and specific skills. 


6. School buildings and 
equipment determined by 
tradition and a limited 
concept of efficiency. 


SOME DISCERNIBLE TRENDS 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

to: 

1. A high school that pro¬ 
vides vital education for all 
normal youth up to the 
limits of their capacities. 

2. A dynamic consistent phi¬ 
losophy that plays a dis¬ 
tinctive role in a deter¬ 
mination of policies and 
programs. 

3. An experience curriculum 
based upon the needs, in¬ 
terests, abilities of adoles¬ 
cents in our democratic 
society. 

4. Broad coniiarehension 
units of work planned co¬ 
operatively by teachers and 
students. 

5. An evaluation program 
that emphasizes t h i nking, 
cooperatives ness, social 
sensitivity, creativeness, ap¬ 
preciation, and self-direc¬ 
tion. 

6. Buildings and equipment 
designed in view of the role 
of the school in the life of 
tire youth and the com¬ 
munity. 
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from: 

7. From complacent self-sat¬ 
isfied teachers fearful of 
disturbing theiir sense of 

, security. 

8. Docile students, who are 
willing to accept the tasks 
imposed upon tliem as the 
easiest way out. 

9. Administrators who are 
fearful of change, and who 
devote their energies to 
the m£|intenance of “a 
smoothly running ma¬ 
chine." 

10. Teacher education that 
perpetuates the academic 
tradition, and prepares 
teachers to transmit the so¬ 
cial heritage. 


11. A program dominated by 
the demands of the col- 
leges. 


TO: 

7. Wide awake progressive 
teachers, interested in im¬ 
proving the life of the 
school and community.. 

8. Students yvho assume re¬ 
sponsibility for participat¬ 
ing in the planning of the 
work and in evaluating its 
outcomes. 

9. Administrators who are 
primarily edncational lead¬ 
ers who devote their ener¬ 
gies to the improvement of 
learning in the school. 

10, Teacher education that ap¬ 
plies the principles of mod¬ 
ern psychology and educa¬ 
tion in its program; and 
prepares teachers to play a 
dynamic role in the recon¬ 
struction of tlie social 
order. 

n. A program determined by 
the needs of students in 
present-day living. 
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Chapter II 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL: 
ITS PHILOSOPHY 
AND PURPOSES 


THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY 


I T HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT EVERY INDIVIDUAL HAS A PHILOS- 

opliy, but if by that is meant a consistent, unified set of values 
or preferences which give meaning to action, we would be forced 
to admit tliat the statement is only a half-truth. On all sides 
we see human action that obviously is based upon trial and 
error, caprice, or a blind following of tradition, and hence does 
not have either the quality of uni^ or consistency. On the other 
hand, it is probably true that every individual does have certain 
preferences, certain things that are more highly prized, certain 
desires tliat are warmer, more dynamic than others to which he 
gives allegiance and which somehow form a rough pattern for 
living. For want of a better name, we may call this pattern his 
outlook, or philosophy. It is a far cry, of course, from the chaotic 
values that characterize the philosophy of the average individual 
to the aspiration of the philosopher to “comprehend the uni¬ 
verse, not simply piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a 
whole.” But, fundamentally, the basic idea is the same for the 
professional philosopher and the so-called “common man.” Phi¬ 
losophy involves the cultivation of a set of values which serves 
as a guide to conduct. 

Thus, when we speak of the philosophy of a school we refer 
to the purposes that give direction to the activities which it 
sponsors, to the beliefs which the teaching staff holds concerning 

29 
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the development of human personality, to its conception of the 
nature of the good life in our society. From this point of view, 
we can readily see that some schools, like individuals, may 
possess a hodgepodge of conflicting, confused values that lead 
consciously in no particular direction. Others may be very cer¬ 
tain of the goals toward which'tliey are moving, even though 
such goals might not be accepted as valid by many educators. 
Still others may be found that are consciously setting goals that 
are consistent with our democratic tradition. 

THE SEARCH FOR A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 

It is only in the past two or three decades that school admin¬ 
istrators and teachers have become concerned about a philos¬ 
ophy of education which would, define the goals of the educa¬ 
tive process in any clear-cut fashion. To be sure, the school was 
to "train for citizenship,” to "impart culture,” to “prepare for 
life,” but these were vague terms that did not give much direc¬ 
tion to the program. 

FORMAL DISCIPLINE. Up to the turn of the century, the 
dominating psychological doctrine maintained that education 
consisted mainly in tiie training of the faculties of tire mind. 
Wliat subject matter was best for developing the faculty of rea¬ 
soning? How best train the memory? How teach the student to 
observe carefully? These were the sorts of problems debated by 
educators. The Committee of Ten (1893) held that all subjects 
if properly taught would 5deld the same values, thereby opening 
the way for an extension of the curriculum beyond the classics 
and mathematics. Even though all subjects made contributions 
to the training of these faculties, certain facts and information 
were considered more useful in life situations. Consequently, 
subject matter ought to be selected tliat would be useful in life 
as well as in disciplining the mind. Even though it was neces¬ 
sary to apply tliese two criteria to tlie selection of subject matter, 
no central directing philosophy was needed, 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. Wlien ex¬ 
periments proved rather conclusively that faculties as such did 
not exist, the emphasis shifted to specific training. This move¬ 
ment was aided and abetted by tlie newer theories of learning 
which held that all learning was specific and a matter of estab¬ 
lishing the appropriate bonds in the nervous system by means 
of drill. These theories aided enormously in popularizing such 
subjects as the practical arts and commercial education, as well 
as science, music, art, agriculture, and physical education. This 
movement did not, however, emphasize a general frame of refer¬ 
ence, a social philosophy to any great extent, but rather stressed 
specific objectives for each subject, and special methods of teach¬ 
ing in order to achieve the specific objectives. Obviously, this 
analysis of educational subjects into smaller and smaller ele¬ 
ments could not go on forever. In 1918 the famous, “Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education” were formulated by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
(1912-1920). Tlirough these principles, educators sought to 
unify the secondary-school program by insisting that it was the 
job of the school to prepare for tlie business of daily living, 
which in a general way was defined as “social efficiency.” Tlie 
“objectives," which amounted to little more than classifications 
of activities, were as follows: (1) health, (2) command of fun¬ 
damental processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) worthy 
use of leisure, (5) vocation, (6) citizenship, and (7) ethical 
character. Most school curriculums in the Twenties and early 
Thirties made specific references to these objectives, and it was 
common to think of every subject as being valuable to the ex¬ 
tent that it contributed to one or more of these “cardinal prin¬ 
ciples.” As a matter of fact, while it would not be fair to say 
that this formulation was the first attempt ^ to give unity to the 
secondary-school program through some sort of philosophy, to 
this commission must be credited the beginnings and populariza¬ 
tion of the present-day acceptance of the need for a consistent 
and unified philosophy for the guidance of administration, cur¬ 
riculum making, methods, and evaluation. 

1 Many years earlier Hcrtert Spencer made an analysis of “complete living,” 
which is not strikingly different from the seven "cardinal principles.” 
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THE EXPERIMENTALISTS. It remained, however, for the 
educational philosophers to give meaning and significance to 
this new trend in educational thinking, and we are deeply in¬ 
debted to John Dewey for persistent efforts over half a century 
to drive home die necessity for a clarification of thinking about 
educational values. His Democracy and Education published in 
1916 was widely discussed and to some extent his ideas were in¬ 
corporated in the school program, particularly on the elementary 
level. Odier pioneers in the field were B. H. Bode,“ William 
H. Kilpatrick, and a large group who were known as pragmatists, 
instrumentalists, or experimentalists. 

CONFLiaiNG VALUES IN AMERICAN LIFE 

No survey of backgrounds of a modern philosophy of second¬ 
ary education, however brief and sketchy, would be complete or 
even intelligible widiout reference to the profound changes in 
American life which have shaken at their very foundations our 
time-honored ways of thinking and acting. It is trite to point 
out that our democratic culture is confused in its values, and is 
becoming more and more confused as we face the period of 
reconversion following the war. We are certain that we want to 
preserve democracy, but quite uncertain as to what its basic 
values are. We want to maintain our system of “free enterprise,” 
but at the same time we recognize the need for strict govern¬ 
mental control. We want to maintain freedom of speech, but 
at the same time we recognize the danger of the disunity that 
comes from the irresponsible expression of ideas. We want to 
retain and strengthen local government, yet we recognize tire 
need for centralized power. We want to provide a deep sense 
of security for all our people, yet we want to guard against com¬ 
placency. We exalt the "intelligence of the common man,” yet 
we are suspicious of his ability to solve his problems in a com¬ 
plex interdependent society. We reject traditional standards of 
morality, but are very uncertain as to what should replace them 

® For an appraisal of Bode’s contribution, see H. Gordon Hullfisli, PhiIoso23hy 
and Education in Interaction. A paper presented at the Conference on Democracy 
and Education, Columbus, The Ohio State University, 1944. 
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as guides to conduct. We want the benefits o£ technological de¬ 
velopment, but we do not know how to distribute them widely 
without destroying other values which we cherish. We want to 
retain our sovereignty as a nation, but at the same time we arc 
afraid of the consequences of permitting other nations to do so. 

We want the freedom which comes from regarding every 
individual as having worth per se, but we also want the effi¬ 
ciency which seems to result from regarding every human being 
as a cog in a machine. We want to maintain continmty with 
the past by preserving its culture, but we want also to develop 
a culture indigenous to our soil. We want young people to have 
work experience, but we fear its effect upon capital and labor 
relations. These are but a few of the confusions and conflicts of 
American life in our time which make it imperative that the 
schools rethink the whole problem of basic values and ideals. 
And it is this significant fact that has led educators to stress the 
need for a social outlook. During the past decade, such wnters 
as George Counts, Harold Rugg, John Childs, as well as the 
group of educational philosophers mentioned above, have de¬ 
veloped a consciousness of the need for a guiding philosophy, 
and this need is now being accented by groups that are thinking 
seriously about the kind of a world we want in the postwar 

period. _ • i i 

What responsibility do the schools have in this period of un¬ 
rest, uncertainty, and rapid transition and how can this respon¬ 
sibility be discharged? We are forced to one of two choices. We 
may drift along yielding first to one pressure, then to another, 
introducing new subjects and new activities into the program, or 
we may center upon a guiding philosophy that will give us a set 
of principles for determining what we shall do. Tire clarifica¬ 
tion of basic educational thinking with respect to enduring 
values is the role of educational philosophy in our time. 

THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

Our conception of the purposes of secondary education in¬ 
evitably grows out of our interpretation of the meaning of our 
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own particular design for living. Tliis is true of any culture, for 
it can te shown tliat the schools reflect in a general way tlie 
values that are cherished by a culture. Sometimes the reflection 
is distorted by uncertainty, confusion, or a superficial under¬ 
standing of the deeper meaning of the culture, but even though 
practices are inconsistent and confused, they are usually de¬ 
fended by some interpretation of the cultural ideals that are gen¬ 
erally accepted. This, of course, is true of totalitarian countries 
where the schools serve as an agency for furthering the concepts 
of racial superiority, supremacy of the state, perpetuation of tire 
power of the dictator, and other ideas with which we are all too 
familiar. If the schools of Germany failed in any respect to cany 
out the progr am of Hitler and his satellites, it was because those 
in charge of the schools did not understand them, rather than 
because there was any opportunity for tlie expression of ideolog¬ 
ical differences. And the task was fairly simple since the transla¬ 
tion of the Nazi ideology was a matter of inculcating emotional 
allegiance through a thoroughgoing program of .indoctrination, 
quite divorced from intelligent action or personal preference. 

If, then, what we strive to accomplish in education is to 
make our schools the finest possible exemplification of demo¬ 
cratic living, and an agency for the understanding and continu¬ 
ous- reinterpretation and refinement of the ideals that charac¬ 
terize our way of life as unique and distinctive, those who are 
concerned with the program of the school—administrators, 
teachers, pupils, and community groups must seek to discover 
the deeper ideals and values to which we as a people give our 
wholehearted allegiance. 

THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. What then is democ¬ 
racy? It must he recognized at tlie outset that there are few basic 
principles upon which those who seek to interpret democracy 
wholly agree. This is probably as it should be. Democracy is not 
rnerely a form of government but a way of living together in a 
highly complex society which is undergoing rapid changes. Our 
institutions, our social and economic programs, our standards 
of ethics and morality are in a constant state of reinterpretation. 
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Upon the nature of these interpretations, free men are bound 
to disagree- In fact, it is out of these disagreements tlrat clarity 
and common plans of action arise. All of the avenues of com¬ 
munication must be kept open. 

There is one concept about which we are in fair agreement. 
As a people, we believe in the optimal development of human, 
personality. Tliis thread seems to tun through the history of all 
democratic peoples. It is generally agreed that all forms of social 
organization, of government, of arrangements for living together 
ought to foster the fullest and most complete development of 
all individuals. The test of contemplated action ought to be: 
'‘Does the proposed action foster tlie richest possible living for 
everyone?” 

This concept must not be interpreted as rugged individual¬ 
ism, or as laissez faire, for individuals in a complex technolog¬ 
ical, and tlierefore interdependent society, cannot develop 
through the violation or ruthless destruction of the personalities 
of others. The test, therefore, is in reality, a social one in the 
sense that human action must ultimately find its justification in 
the extent to which such action enhances the living of all indi¬ 
viduals who are touched by it. This introduces the concept of 
intelligence which is part and parcel of the way of life which we 
call democraticj We have faith in the intelligence of tlie common 
man, faith that he has the potentialities whidi when developed 
make it possible for him to solve his problems by setting up hy¬ 
potheses, marshaling data, and drawing conclusions that are at 
least relatively free: from caprice or whim. In other words, we 
have faith that once the ideal of the enhancement of human 
personality is accepted, it becomes the criterion by means of 
which the individual tests his conclusions and arrives at plans of 
action. Once we deny that human beings can so act, democracy 
will languish and die, and in its place must be substituted a form 
of organization in which those who have power may dictate, for 
better or for worse, tire actions of their fellow-men.® 

s For support of this general position relative to the meaning of Democracy, 
see: , ; . . , 

V. T. Tliayer, Caroline Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary 
Education. New York, D. Appleton-Ccntury Company, Inc., 1939. 
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THE PROMISE OF DEMOCRACY. Democracy, then, is 
an ideal which has never yet been fully attained, but for the 
value of which we have sufficient evidence to justify our con¬ 
tinued allegiance. To the furtherance of this ideal we can well 
apply all our genius as a people. Since it is a faith, an ideal, a 
promise, we cannot hope ever to prove by scientific experiment 
that it is valid. We can only try in everything we do to further 
it—at least until we find that in the very nature of human beings 
the ideal cannot be made to work. At the present time, we have 
no reason to believe tliat it cannot be made to work. On the 
contrary, our experience in living and working together as a 
people is rich in evidence that the ideal is practicable. The fact 
that the evidence leaves much room for further improvement is 
a challenge, ratlier than a confession of defeat. We need only 
mention a few of the gains that have been made. 

We have been freed from the notion that human nature is 
a fixed entity—that large masses of human beings are committed 
inevitably to a. particular role in society or to a world of poverty, 
war, crime, or economic or social stratification. We believe that 
the lot of the individual and of mankind is definitely improv¬ 
able through the application of intelligence to human living. 
Regardless of the fact that individual potentialities are vastly 
different, we are beginning to realize that the environment in 
which human beings develop has an important bearing upon the 
development of those potentialities. Tlie concept of the static 
intelligence quotient belongs to another day. While man is defi¬ 
nitely limited by his biological equipment, we have not yet 

Current Documents on Democracy. Educational Policies Commission. Wash¬ 
ington (February, 1941). See also other publications of the Commission. 

A group of Social Scientists in The Ohio State University. Democracy in 
Transition. New York, D. Appleton-Ccntury Company, Inc., 1937. 

John De^v^, “Education and Social Change," Social Fiontier, III, 2715-278 
(May, 1937). 

Max Otto, “John Dewey’s Philosophy,’' Social Frontier, III, 264-267 flune. 
1937). t / w » 

B. H, Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life. New York, Tlie Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 

Grorge Counts, Education and the Promise of America. New York The 
Macnijllan Company, 1945. ' 
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begun to tap the possibilities which are open to him, given the 
opportunity for him to leam and develop. Thus, psychology and 
biology, while they do not imply or underwrite democratic 
values,* do tend to justify our democratic faith in the intelli¬ 
gence of the common man and his ability to build a better 
world. 

Science has provided us with the techniques for improving 
physical health, for extending the span of living, for so increasing 
the production of goods that an economy of abundance can now 
be realized. That science has also provided us with instruments 
of destruction by means of which civilization may obliterate 
itself is no indictment of science, but rather is a challenge to 
our creative intelligence to devise a scheme of controls that will 
make possible the extension of tlie fruits of scientific research to 
all of our people. While tlie First and Second World Wars have 
made us skeptical about waging a “war to end war,” we still have 
hopes that the combined intelligence of the United Nations will 
be able to develop a plan of organization which will usher in the 
dawn of a new day for oppressed peoples everywhere. We have 
justifiable faith that we shall not again permit the conditions 
which brought about the World War II to exist. 

We are evolving a new concept of government that holds 
that through the appropriate delegation of power, we may use 
government to improve the socio-economic conditions of all 
our people. Slum clearance and housing programs, the extension 
of electrification to. millions' of people, extensive highway con¬ 
struction, public Works programs, flood and erosion control 
projects, and soil conservation and improvement programs are 
now commonplace. A few years ago, we were prone to regard 
such extensions of government as “socialistic" and as under¬ 
mining the system of free enterprise. We engaged in endless de¬ 
bates as to Whether Muscle Shoals should be turned over to 
private industry or be utilized for the benefit of the public. Now, 

*For an attempt to justify demociacy through biology and psychology, see 
Henry Haiap, et al. The Changing Curriculum. New York, D.. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1937, Chapter II, prepared by Orville G. Brim. 
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we accept such extensions as steps toward the realization of a 
richer life for all—consequently as evidence that real democracy 
can. be made to work. 

■In the field Of capital-labor rdations too, we have a striking 
illustration of the new role of government. We have found that 
the truly democratic techniques of group conference, discussion, 
and decisions cooperatively arrived at, can be made to work. It 
would be easy to point to the failure of negotiations, to. the 
selfishness of both capital and labor, to the prevalence of strikes, 
to unfair employment practices, particularly with respect to 
racial and minority groups, as evidence of the failure of govern¬ 
ment regulation, but gradually we are evolving new and more 
effective procedures, which have for their; purpose the extension 
of the benefits of technology, and which deny the right of any 
special group or class to act against public iiiterest. 

^ Freedom of speech and of the press are major tenets of the 
democratic ideology which we cherish and protect. -The fact that 
we could hold a presidential election in the midst of war, and 
discuss all issues freely, indicates how deeply these values are 
embedded in our tradition. The contrast with the: totalitarian 
states, where freedom of speech and of the press is dead, is iii- 
decd staking. We are daily impressed tliat these fundamental 
^ects are worth fighting for and that we should preserve and 
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mocracy. Tlie administrator who determines policies with little 
or no consultation with his teaching stafE or the community, 
does so in the name of efficiency, and on the grounds that teach¬ 
ers do not want to be bothered by the jjroblems of policy mak¬ 
ing. Teachers themselves frequently support this view. Tliey 
consider their main job as that of teaching, and demand freedom 
to carry on the teaching function. Frequently, the analogy is 
made between the operation of a school and the management of 
an industrial organization. Division of labor is held to be neces¬ 
sary and inevitable. 

Fixed courses of study are often imposed upon teachers be¬ 
cause teachers are held not to be competent to build their own. 
This function is asserted to be tire job of experts, and conse¬ 
quently cooperative planning is not really called for, at least 
upon the level of the formulation of basic principles. Often 
textbooks are selected by a small administrative group for an 
entire system of schools, or even for a state, on the grounds that 
the classroom teacher has neither time, ability, nor inclination 
to assist effectively. Such practices are not regarded by those 
who follow them as inconsistent with democracy. 

Upon the grounds of immaturity, and an inability to fore¬ 
see the future, subject matter is frequently imposed upon stu¬ 
dents regardless of interests or felt needs, without any serious 
attempt to discover the actual problems that face youth in our 
present confused society. Students are given the opportunity 
for a great deal of planning of their so-called extra-curricular 
activities, but it is taken for granted that in the classroom ma¬ 
terial is to be learned without raising embarrassing questions 
about whether or not students have had any significant part in 
determining it. And students generally accept this practice with¬ 
out much question—for daily assignments of ground to be cov¬ 
ered and of lessons to be learned give them a feeling of security, 
in the same manner that the teacher finds security in a smoothly 
running administrative machine. The whole question of whether 
or not the practice is democratic is never raised, because it is 
not considered pertinent. 

Other, examples of essentidly the same thing are to be found 
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in the imposition of city, county, or state-wide testing programs 
upon teachers and students. Tliey are justified upon the grounds 
of the need for uniformity and the impossibility of securing any 
very effective widespread teacher participation. The question is 
seldom raised as to whether or not the entire practice should be 
abandoned and another substituted that would provide for 
active participation. And certainly those who promote and per¬ 
petuate such programs would never admit that they were acting 
undemocratically. 

All this is to say that autocracy is not generally practiced be¬ 
cause of an adherence to a totalitarian philosophy, but in tlie 
name of a bigger and better democracy. The ends justify the 
means, it is claimed. Nothing inconsistent is seen, for example, 
in the use of force to secure cooperation. The writer does not 
wish to create the impression that the use of force is wholly in¬ 
compatible with democratic action, but rather to point out that 
many school people have not thought clearly about all the im¬ 
plications of tlieir practices. Tliey adhere to democracy in prin¬ 
ciple, but for one reason or another do not practice it. 

All this means that administrators and teachers need to 
clarify their conceptions of the meaning of democracy as a basis 
for their educational philosophy and practices. 

Obviously, if the school is to become a dynamic force in 
promoting democracy, it must be transformed into an institu¬ 
tion that provides the finest possible illustration of democratic 
living. The best way to learn the ways of democracy is to live 
democratically, and administratore, teachers, students, and par¬ 
ents need to discover and practice cooperative planning and 
working. Tlie techniques for doing this are well known and are 
becoming fairly common practice. These will be discussed in 
later chapters. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SHOULD BE UNIFIED. 
It would undoubtedly be a gain if we were to consider education' 
from tlie kindergarten through the junior-college period as a 
single educational unit with a common philosophy, but witli dif¬ 
fering programs at various levels. Then we could plan a develop- 
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mental program which would consistently stress democratic 
valnes and provide experiences appropriate to various levels o 
growth, without attempting to set ofE separate institutions, eacli 

with its own staff. . , 

Our present organization is for the most part the result o 

accident or a mistaken notion of the developmental jirocKs. 
The elementary school traditionally was regarded as the institu¬ 
tion for imparting common knowledge and skill.® This concep¬ 
tion, however, loses force when we consider that common in¬ 
tegrating education is now regarded as an important function at 

all levels including the college. . i j • i 

The theory that the secondary school is uniquely designed 
to meet the needs of adolescents, a developmental stage that 
was regarded as cataclysmic, ratlier than more or less gradua, 
has been in large part abandoned. While modern psychology 
does not minimize the significant changes which take place at 
the onset of puberty, there is a tendency to deny that these 
changes are sufficiently significant to justify the establishment of 
a separate institution. Indeed, the emotional difficulties at the 
early adolescent period are probably increased by the drastic 
changes in curriculum, organization, and personiiel which are 
common in the junior high school. At the very point where the 
pupil needs the stabilizing influence of one teacher, he is wn- 
fronted with several, all with special demands upon him. Tlie 
complexity of the curriculum also presents a serious problem 
which might easily be eliminated. 

It has also been held that special interests, which call for 
distinctly different treatment, emerge at the high-school level. 
But elementary schools also have afforded extensive opportun¬ 
ities for the exploration of special projects and particular inter¬ 
ests which flower under the appropriate environment. Tliis fact 
tends to blur the differences which traditionally have been con- 


5 An interesting variation of this conception is developed 
in his Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Rev. Ed), Chicago, llie 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, and in other wntmgs. He holds tta^ 
elementary period involves the “primary learnings of civilization 111 the form ot 
adaptation in reading, writing, and the number system. He thinks that this 
adaptation could be accomplished in four or five years. 
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sidered to be significant. The exploratory function of the junior 
high school, as stressed by Briggs, has in like manner been taken 
over by the elementary school as well as by the senior high 
school and the junior college. 

About all, then, that can be said for the present divisions of 
our educational program is that they are administrative arrange¬ 
ments which in some cases operate to the detriment of the-stu¬ 
dent. I'his is not to say that there should not be various group¬ 
ings within the system in terms of maturation and interests, but 
there seems to be no basis for grouping that would justify sep¬ 
arate and distinct educational purposes and administrative an 
rangements. When we speak, then, of a philosophy of secondary 
education, we really mean a philosophy of education with par¬ 
ticular, though not exclusive, application to the adolescent level. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE FOR ALL 
YOUTH. Not all people accept this generalization.® There 
are some who still regard the major purpose of the elementary 
school as the imparting of basic biowledge and skill in the so^ 
called fundamentals. According to them the basic citizenship 
training should be completed in the elementary period, leaving 
the high school free to deal with the intellectually elite group 
that can profit by instruction in the classics, higher mathematics, 
and technical science. Some form of trade training, probably in 
a trade school or in connection with industry, would be pro¬ 
vided for the vast body of young people which seems unfitted 
for academic and scholarly training. This group, being incapable 
of deep intellectual understanding or analysis, should be indoc¬ 
trinated into the ideals of die culture and taught to give emo¬ 
tional allegiance to the principles involved.^ Only a small group, 
so it is held, are capable of thinking or of creative work, and the 
school is hampered by having to deal with the great mass of 

rr. Havighurst’s statement in General Education in the American 

ocJiooi. North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942, pp. 160-161. 

, ’’ T^is seems to he essentially the point of view of the Humanists. See, for 
emm^e, foMph Justman, Theories of Secondary Education in the United States. 
New Yorlt, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1042. 
pp. 297-318. “ 
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young people who have little intellectual ability and no schol¬ 
arly interests. It is, therefore, actually detrimental to this larger 
group to lead them to believe that they may escape the drudg¬ 
ery of hard manual work by going to high school. Tire disillu¬ 
sionment that follows when they discover that they cannot find 
satisfaction in the high school is psychologically bad and should 
be avoided. 

That the present high-school program is poorly adapted to 
the needs of a vast majority of high-school students is not to be 
denied.® The remedy is not to be found in making the high 
school more selective and centering upon the culture of the past 
to develop appropriate tools for tlnnking, but rather in chang¬ 
ing the character of the entire program to provide common in¬ 
tegrating education for all,® and differentiated education in 
terms of special abilities and future vocational and cultural pur¬ 
suits. 

Whether or not we believe that secondary education should 
provide for all youth is very largely an academic question. In¬ 
creasing numbers of young people are demanding admission to 
the secondary school and their demands are not likely to be de¬ 
nied. Wliat we do with them when they come is the all-impor¬ 
tant consideration. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP COMES FIRST. li sec¬ 
ondary education is to provide adequately for aU youth, it fol¬ 
lows that a heavy emphasis must be placed upon general edu¬ 
cation, that is, upon education needed by all regardless of future 
vocation and upon training for dynamic and intelligent citizen¬ 
ship. Only in the process of living and working together caii we 
re-create our world, since human personality does not develop 


® It is commonly assumed that present “college prqjaratory” cuniculums are 
well adapted to the needs of those who go to college, but there is now con¬ 
siderable evidence to show that this is far from being true. 

® For an interesting interpretation of this concept, see General Education in 
a Free Society. Harvard Committee Report. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945. Especially Chapters I and IV and B. H. Bode, "The Harvard 
Report." Journal of Higher Education XVII, 1-8 (January, 1946) for a criticism 
of the Harvard position. See also, W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and 
Martin B, Lg^b, Who Shall Be Educated? New York, Harper and Brotliers, 1944. 
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in a vacuum. Thus, the school should be concerned primarily 
with the improvement of the common life; with tlie conditions 
for healthful liv in g; the extension of common interests; the shar¬ 
ing of experience; the problems of everyday living in the home, 
and the immediate and wider community, and the development 
of a social philosophy. This is not to say that the individual is 
to be lost in the process, or that individual differences are not to 
be recognized, but rather that tlie unique contributions of in¬ 
dividuals are to be cherished and given appropriate valuation in 
promoting common concerns. It is only by these means that 
individuality flourishes and develops optimally. As individual 
aptitudes and interests are discovered and developed, they play 
back into the life of the group and enrich it. 

There is no hard and fast dividing line between what we have 
called general education and the vocational aspects of living. 
It is a question of how far the school can go in extending its 
program to include highly specialized activities. It can certainly 
go as far as to discover vocational aptitudes and provide experi¬ 
ences of a general character that will help to develop them. It 
can also provide much more opportunity for direct work experi¬ 
ence, but the essential unity of experience must be kept con¬ 
stantly in mind, or we shall perpetuate the old dualisms between 
culture and vocation, and labor and leisure. Wlien we give 
vocational education first place, we are apt to neglect the very 
things tliat give meaning to vocation and make of life a unified 
whole. Perhaps the best illustrations of successful work experi¬ 
ence are to be found in so-called community-school programs in 
which children and adults work together upon common prob¬ 
lems. But even here the danger is tliat the “work” aspects are 
not evaluated and intellectualized in terms of a pattern of living, 
but remain isolated activities witli little meaning and of no 
particular consequence in personal-social development. Pro¬ 
found changes that are now taking place in industrial manage¬ 
ment and the relation of government to industry will undoubt¬ 
edly provide an opportunity to extend programs of work experi¬ 
ence in industry. In this way, we may be able to capitalize on 
our experience during the recent war. It remains to be seen 
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whether or not the school has tire intelligence to use work 
experiences as opportunities to give increased insight into human 

values. 


health education is essential to democratic 

CITIZENSHIP. The secondary school is charged with the 
primary responsibility of providing and maintaining optimal 
physical and mental health for all its students. This means that 
adequate medical examinations and appropriate remedial trea - 
ment should he provided for all students as tlie starting point. 
But this is not enough. Health education should be made a regu¬ 
lar part of the school program. Before this can be done effec¬ 
tively, the school needs to clarify its conception of the meaning 
of health. Clearly, it must embrace both the physical and mental 
aspects which are so closely interrelated that one cannot be con¬ 
sidered without giving attention to the other. This unity is well 
expressed by the following statement: 

The committee assumed that the health program should help 
each student to be physically fit, to achieve success, to have a growng 
sense of security, and to develop and clarify his social outlook. Ihe 
committee further assumed tliat activities should be such as to en¬ 
courage creative expression, the ability to think, social sensravi y, 

and cooperativeness. , , . i i i 

In a health program so conceived, the physical, emotiomil, ana 
intellectual aspects of the developing personality cannot be dealt 
with separately. Physical well-being is promoted through medical 
care, diet, and opportunities for normal functioning and develop¬ 
ment of the body. Concomitantly, intellectual and emotiorial well¬ 
being are promoted through opportunities to live and work in an 
environment which is as free as possible from the conditions pro¬ 
ducing fears, anxieties, conflicts, and emotional stresses, and _ in 
which working beliefs concerning the meaning of d^ocratic living 
may be developed. The effective functioning of such a comprehen¬ 
sive idea of healthful living is possible only when every area ot 
school life makes its contribution.^® 

The health program, then, should permeate the total life of 
the school, and it should get its direction from the ideals and 

10 Rose Lanimel, Ch., "Improving the Health Program of tire Ohio State 
University School,” Educational Research Bulletin, XII (September 15, 1943)1 
144. 
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values of democratic living. Such a program will not be confined 
to tlie four walls of the scliool, but will extend to a concern for 
promoting a social environment in the immediate and wider 
community that will be conducive to zestful living by all citi¬ 
zens. Tlris calls for a study of institutions and agencies which 
our society has set up for promoting health. The school should 
be on the lookout for opportunities for student participation in 
such institutions and agencies. 

THE INDIVIDUAL IS A DYNAMIC WHOLE, AND EFFEC¬ 
TIVE LEARNING IS AN ACTIVE PROCESS BY WHICH 
GOALS ARE ATTAINED. The traditional school has tended 
to regard the individual as passive, and learning as a “pour¬ 
ing in” process, a matter of establishing appropriate stimulus- 
response bonds in the nervous system. Much experimenta¬ 
tion was carried on to determine the most effective way of 
establishing these connections. Since all learning was regarded 
as being specific, the child was called upon to react to a 
situation in piecemeal fashion, learning each element separately 
and then putting them together by a process known as associa¬ 
tion. Concept formation was merely a matter of discovering the 
common element in a number of specific situations.^^ It is easy 
to sec how this emphasis led to increased attention to more or 
less mechanical drill as the major element in the learning proc¬ 
ess. The S-R bond psychology has been repudiated by most 
psychologists. However, the present emphasis on the part of 
certain educators upon discipline through drill and formal ex¬ 
ercises, mastery of fundamentals, imposition of learning of log¬ 
ical systems of knowledge in science, mathematics, and language 
regardless of the interests of the learner, is within the same 
general pattern and subject to the same criticisms. 

In recent years, a growing body of literature has tended to 
bring about an entirely new emphasis in psychological theory. 

See E. L. Thorndike, Educational Pwchology (Briefer Course). New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Chapter XII. For a critical e-tamination of this position, see H. Gordon Hulliish, 
Aspects of Thorndike’s Psychology in Their Relation to Educational Theory 
and Practice. Columbus, The Ohio State University Press, 1926. 
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The human being is seen as an organism of remarkable com¬ 
plexity, but of equally remarkable unityA® It continuously ab¬ 
sorbs, transforms, and expends energy in terms of goals which 
it strives to achieve, or to put it in other language, in tenns of 
psychosomatic tensions which it seeks to relieve, Tire physical, 
emotional, and intellectual aspects of behavior are a unity that 
cannot, except for purposes of discussion, be separated. They are 
present in every instance of behavior. Learning is a matter of 
both analysis and synthesis. The individual in interaction with 
his environment responds to situations as “wholes,” to use the 
terminology of the Gestalt psychologists. Every phase of person¬ 
ality is vitally dependent upon other phases, and all are acting 
and reacting at the same time. 

The goals of the individual in large measure determine his 
behavior and these are highly charged with emotional compon¬ 
ents. The way the individual feels about what he does is insep¬ 
arably bound up with the learning products, as well as with the 
way he goes about learning. And because the physical cannot 
be separated from the emotional and intellectual, the context of 
die learning act is very significant. To divorce intellectual prod¬ 
ucts in the form of generalizations, facts, and information, from 
the total process of experiencing is to make of learning a very 
pale affair indeed, 

Wlrat we know about the nature of the individual and learn¬ 
ing suggests that optimal learning takes place when tire indi- 


i*For further discussion of the organismic point of view in learning and its 
implications for education, see; H. S. Jennings, Behavior of Lower Organisms. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1906, and The Biological Basis of Be¬ 
havior. New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1930. K. S. Lashley, Brain 
Mechanism and Intelh'gence. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929. R. H. 
Wheeler, and F. T, Perkins, Principles of Mental Development. New York 
Tliomas Y. Growdl Company, 1932. G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem 
of Behavior. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. V. T. Tha5'er, The 
Passing of Recitation. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, igz8. H. B. Alhcrty 
(et al.) Progressive Education: Its Philosophy and Challenge. Yearbook Supple¬ 
ment, New York, Progressive Educational Association (May, 1941). General 
Education in the American High School. Chic.igo, Scott,, Foresman arid Com¬ 
pany, 1941. The Psychology of Learning, The Forty-first Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, Public School Publishing 
Company, 1942 (Part II). Especially Chapter V, by George W. Hartmann, 
and Chapter Vll, by T. R, McConnell. 
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vidual acts with reference to his interests, his recognized needs, 
and his own pattern o£ values. This is not to say that the school 
accepts his goals as satisfactory and valid. It must help him to 
evaluate his beliavior, to create new interests, to sense neglected 
aspects of growth as well as to reconstmct his pattern of goals. 

THE METHOD OF SCIENCE SHOULD BE CENTRAL IN 
THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. Tliat students should be 
taught to think reflectively, rather than to accept passively the 
conclusions of others, has long been accepted as an important 
goal of education. We are all familiar with the dictum. Students 
should be taught how to think, rather than what to think. How¬ 
ever, seldom do we take seriously the full implications of this 
doctrine. When we do, we raise an issue upon which there are 
fundamental disagreements. Before we can develop a consistent 
philosophy of education, we must come to pips with tliis issue. 

The most important aspect of this issue involves the range of 
applicability of the method of science to the solution of prob¬ 
lems of human living. Tire Experimentalists hold that the 
method is universally applicable; that human living could be 
transformed, if we would give up the notion that while certain 
truths are rdative and subject to continuous re-examination as 
more evidence is found, other truths are ultimate, final, and not 
subject to question. This position is clearly set forth by Otto 
in the following quotation: 

In line with this conception, here are five requirements of ob¬ 
jective verification: 

1 . Formulation of only such problems as can be solved by an 
appeal to the facts of the external world. 2 . Gathering of facts and, 
so far as possible, all obtainable facts pertinent to the problem. 
3 . The subjection of facts, inferences, hypotheses, generalizations, 
to a test admitted to be decisive, publically applicable, open to the 
scrutiny of friend or foe. 4 . Progressive building up of verification 
in which different investigators participate. 5 . Recognition of the pro¬ 
visional result of even the most exacting demonstration, hence the 
relativity of all knowledge.^" 

^•Max Otto, "Scientific Humanism,” The Antioch Review, III, S 3 °“ 54 S 
(Winter, 1943). Especially p. 532, 
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In addition to being an excellent analysis of what Dewey 
rails a "comi^lete act of thought,” and of the scientific method, 
several points stand out. First, the appeal is to human experience 
as the source of problems and the matrix in which they are 
capable of solution; second, the “willingness to try conclusions 
by the application of a test that is recognized as definite what¬ 
ever may be the hopes or fears of investigator or critic,” and 
third, the relative character of all knowledge, whether it be in 
the realm of science, morals, or religion. 

It is clear that if this view is accepted, it becomes more than 
a method. It defines a whole way of life. 

Opposed to this view are those who would grant to the 
method of science a much smaller place in solving human prob¬ 
lems. They claim it is applicable only to the verification of con¬ 
clusions in the realm of objective fact. Truth concerning human 
values is derived by “reason,” revelation, or intuition. It exists 
quite independent of the world of human experience. It is not 
created by man; it is discovered by him. Tliis group holds to the 
philosophy of idealism, and is becoming known as the “New 
Humanists.” In general, the views of Hutchins, Maritain, Ad¬ 
ler, and Barr may be classified as idealistic in character, though 
there are wide variations within the group, depending upon dif¬ 
fering conceptions of the sources and nature of truth. 

In general, the Humanist holds that man, through the opera¬ 
tion of mind, is capable of arriving at first principles, ultimate 
and final truths, and of utilizing those truths for the improve¬ 
ment of living. This he does, not by the method of science,^® but 
by utilizing his powers of understanding, judgment, and ab¬ 
straction which go beyond sense data.^'^ The exercise of the 

i*Loc. cit. 

Not to be confused with Scientific Humanism, or Naturalistic Humanism 
as those terms are employed by the Experimentalist school of thought. 

For an interesting discussion of the controversy over the role of science, 
see: John Dewey, “A Challenge to Liberal Thought," Fortune, XXX, 155-157; 
180-igo (August, 1944). Alexander Meiklejohn, “A Reply to John Dewey," 
Fortune, XXXI, 207-217, passim (January, 1945). 

” For example, see Jacques Maritain, True Humanism. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940; and for an opposing point of view see, V. T. Thayer, 
American Education Under Fire. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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power of logical thought, directed toward discovering the prin¬ 
ciples of the good life, is the hey to human progress. And once 
discovered, the principles are universally applicable. 

Perhaps the best source of knowledge of values aceording to 
the Humanists is that of the great books written by creative 
thinkers of the past,i8 for, as Adler points out, they are really 
contemporary since "the problems they deal with and the ideas 
they present are not subject to the law of perpetual and inter¬ 
minable progress." This simplifies the task of education, for as 
Hutchins points out. The heart of any course of study designed 
for the whole people will be, if education is rightly , understood, 
the same at any time, in any place, under any political, social’ 
or economic conditions.” * 

To accept the humanistic position with respect to the na^ 
ture and use of the method of science is to set up a dualism 
be^een the method of arriving at truth in the realm of science, 
and the realm of social living. By so doing we are likely to miss 
the full contribution of the scientific method. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY LIVING AS THEY 
j^FECT TOUTH SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED. The phi¬ 
losophy of Experimentalism, whidi holds that the individual is 
ynamm, that learning is an active process, that the essence of 
thU reconstruction of experience through the use of 
the method of intelligence, logically places the emphasis in cur- 
^ulum making upon tlie problems of contemporary living. 

ftat th? r"" 1 it dSls mean 

melnt if as it helps to interpret the 

fn fiS/n^ the learner, say 

m the field of economic relationships, should be the point of 

theory. See StringfeHow illustration of this 

CLX^II, 41-49®(Ju?yT S Session," Atlantic Monthly, 

the /oumal of Educationa^SodoIogy XVII program, see 

issue is devoted to St. John’s ColleS (November, 1944). Most of this 

Frontier, V, i4S^(FSrua^%^9)“ “ Contemporary Education," The Social 

University Press, ^ Higher Learning in America, New Haven, Yale 
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orientation in learning, but that these problems take on addi¬ 
tional significance when seen in perspective with the past. Thus, 
the curriculum maker, through a study of the culture as it im¬ 
pinges upon the developing adolescent, seeks to discover the 
crucial problems, areas of conflict, and obstacles to optimal de¬ 
velopment which are the subject matter of present living, and 
to utilize these as focal points for selecting and organizing learn¬ 
ing activities. 

On the other hand, those who hold to the “mind training” 
theory, represented by the humanistic school of thought, tend 
to minimize the present problems of the learner and of the cul¬ 
ture, and to lean heavily upon the work of the great thinkers of 
the past. Their contributions, it is held, provide illustrations of 
creative thinking in arriving at first principles or ultimate truth. 
By a study of the work of tire great thinkers, the student de¬ 
velops his mind through the cultivation of reason, and also 
leams the basis of the good life. A mind so trained is capable 
of meeting whatever problems confront the individual. 

The application of this theory to curriculum making defi¬ 
nitely. places the emphasis upon the classical tradition and. the 
medieval period, for these periods are considered to be espe¬ 
cially rich in creative materials which have stood the test of time. 
As a matter of fact, there are disdnctive advantages in focusing 
attention upon the past. Tliis view is held by Hutchins, for he 
quotes Paul Shorey with approval when he states: 

If literature and history were a Heracletian flux of facts, if one 
unit is as significant as another, one book, one idea, the equivalent 
of another . . . , we may for a time bravely tread the mill of 
scholastic routine, but in the end the same will succumb to an 
immense lassitude and bafflement. But if . . . the flux is not all, 
if the good, the trae and the beautiful are something real and as¬ 
certainable, if these eternal ideals re-embody themselves from age 
to age essentially the same in the imaginative vision of supreme 
genius and in the persistent rationality and sanity of the world’s 
best books, then our reading and study are redeemed, both from 
the obsessions of the hour, and the tryanny of quantitative measures 
and mechanical methods.*^ 

Quoted by Robert M. Hutchins in The Hluhtu In America, 

Haven, Yale University Press, 1936, pp. 64-5. 
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Tlie above quotation supports Hutchins* position that; 

One purpose of education is to draw out the elements of our 
common human nature. Tliese elements are the same in any time 
and place. The notion of educating a man to live in a particular 
time or place, to adjust him to any particular environment, is there¬ 
fore foreign to a true conception of education. 

Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. Knowl¬ 
edge is truth. Truth is everywhere the same. Hence education should 
be everywhere the same.** 

In the judgment of the writer, high-school education can 
fulfill its responsibility for re-creating and refining democratic 
values only if it is willing to turn its back upon the classical tra¬ 
dition and orient itself in terms of the vital problems which 
young people face in our evolving culture. In such a matrix, tire 
heritage of the race need not be lost. 

We may summarize our discussion of the philosophy of sec¬ 
ondary education upon which this volume is based by the fol¬ 
lowing generalizations: 

THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

A. Democracy means that we have a high regard for the in¬ 
dividual, whose optimal development we hold to be the 
supreme test of the value of our institutions and prac¬ 
tices. 

B. Democracy requires faith in the intelligence of the com¬ 
mon man to solve his personal problems and those of 
common concern. 

C. Tire method of intelligence applied to group living de¬ 
mands that all individuals participate in formulating 
plans and carrying out programs of common concern. 

D. Since democracy calls for the optimal development of 
all individuals, the doors of economic and social oppor¬ 
tunity must be kept open. There must be no discrimina¬ 
tion against races, classes, or creeds. 

E. The role of government in a democracy is to facilitate 

** ^^7 ^ somewhat similar view is expressed by Norman Foerstcr, 

The American State University. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1937 - 
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the preservation and extension of huinan rights through 
powers exercised with the consent of its citizens. 

F. Since democracy is fundamentally a set of ideals, a 
’ sign for living, the means for achieving it are in a state ot 
continuous modification in the light of the rapidly chang¬ 
ing social order. 

the nature of the INDIVroUAL 

A. Tlie human organism is a dynamic whole that develops in 
interaction with an active environment. 

B. Tire physical, intellectual, and emotional aspects of be¬ 
havior are inseparable and operate as a unity in behavior. 

C. The goals of the individual (interests, ideals, wants, 

' needs) provide the driving power for development. 

D. Human behavior is essentially purposeful, and goal seek- 

ing. 

E. Tlie ability to think reflectively varies with individuals, 
but all nprmal individuals possess it in some degree and 
can improve their ability through appropriate training. 


THE NATURE OF LEARNING 

A. Effective learning takes place when there is a reconstruc¬ 
tion of experience, which functions in future behavior. 

B. Tlie reconstruction of experience begins when equilib¬ 
rium is upset by doubt, confusion, perplexity, in short 
when established modes of behavior are inadequate. 

C. Integration is a process of restoring the equilibrium of the 
individual in the case of organic or environmental upsets. 

D. Most effective learning takes place when goals are clearly 
seen and are accepted by tlie learner as ends worthy of 
achievement. 

E. Reflective thinking is the most effective method of learn¬ 
ing since it is the process by which understandings are 
achieved, present behavior is evaluated, and unique 
modes of behavior are established. 

F. Routine and mechanical modes of response have value 
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only as they have meaning to the learner and help him 
to reconstruct his experience. 

G. Learning is a process that involves both analysis and syn¬ 
thesis in relation to wholes. ^ 

H. Every new mode of behavior is, for a particular individ¬ 
ual, creative. 

THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

A. To provide an educative environment directed toward 
the optimal development of all American youth regard¬ 
less of intelligence level, or social or economic status. 

B. To provide for each student the richest possible experi¬ 
ence in democratic living within the school, and to help 
the student to intellectualize such experience in terms of 
democratic values. This calls for active participation in 
group living and continuous practice in the re-creation of 
values. 

C. To provide for each student the conditions for optimal 
physical and mental health, defined in terms of adequate 
functioning in democratic living. 

D. To help each student to develop and utilize the method 
of intelligence in solving problems of huirian concern. 

E. To help each student to discover and extend his inter¬ 
ests,, and abilities, to meet his needs, and weave tliem into 
a consistent unified ever-changing design for living, 

F. To help each student to adiieve a dynamic understanding 
■ of our democratic culture through the intelligent exami¬ 
nation of the conflicting values and practices of the im¬ 
mediate and wider community. 
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Chapter III 


STUDYING THE ADOLESCENT 
AS A BASIS FOR CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 

P 

I RECEDING CHAPTERS HAVE STRESSED THE POINT THAT THE EF- 

forts to improve the secondary-school curriculum must take into 
account the nature, problems, interests, and basic needs of the 
student in our culture. Too long the student has been regarded 
as passive and docile, and education as a process of "pouring in” 
facts and information drat seem essential in the world of adult 
living. Whether or not we believe in the priority of the actual 
experience of youth, or of organized bodies of knowledge in 
curriculum reorganization, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the study of youth and his problems is of paramount importance. 

ADOLESCENCE AND THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD 

The high-school period (grades seven to twelve) corresponds 
roughly to the period of adolescence, which has been defined as 
“a developmental period which extends from the end of child¬ 
hood to the beginning of adulthood.” ^ This definition does not 

iV. T. Thayer, Chaimian. The Social Studies in General Education. New 
York, The Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1938, p. 71. Note. Chapter III of 
above volume, as well as the following references, presents the findings of the 
research staff of the Study of Adolescents of the Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association, made under the 
direction of Caroline Zachry: V. T. Thayer, Caroline Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky, 
Reorganizing Secondary Education. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
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help much for it is far from clear when childhood ends and 
adulthood begins. Growth is more or less a continuous process 
and, hence, any one stage defies accurate definition. We do 
know, however, that childhood is a period of almost complete 
dependency, while adulthood implies a large measure of social 
and economic independence. The nature of adolescence is not 
clearly defined because it is an “in-between period” which is 
characterized by continuous physical, social, intellectual, and 
emotional change. Roughly, we may say that it is the period be¬ 
ginning at about age twelve and extending to ages nineteen or 
twenty, but here again it is necessary to be extremely cautious 
because chronological age is not a very reliable index of develop¬ 
ment toward maturity. Contrary to much that has been written 
on the subject, physical changes are not abrupt but rather are 
gradual'and continuous. Tliere are also extreme variations among 
individuals even from the physical standpoint. Variations in in¬ 
tellectual, social, and emotional behavior are equally great. Tliere 
are, however, certain characteristics of individuals during this 
middle, or transitional, period that are sufficiently common to 
justify a study of high-school youth. For our present purposes, it 
seems feasible to regard the term “early adolescence” as appli¬ 
cable to the lower grades of the six-year high school, and “late 
adolescence” to the upper grades, and to the first two years of 
the college period. It must be pointed out, too, that trends in 
development toward adult status are applicable only in general, 
and that such trends are only suggestive as clues in understand¬ 
ing a particular individual or smsffi group. 

THE BASIS OF ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR 

Unfortunately a great many misconceptions have grown up 
concerning adolescence.® Many of them are deep seated and con¬ 
tinue to influence the attitude of the teacher toward the adoles¬ 
cent. The most generally held belief, which has been completely 

Inc., 1939, Chapters II and IV; Harold Rugg, ed., Democracy and the Curricu¬ 
lum. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, Chapter XII. 

2 See Hedl^ S. Dimock, Hugh S. Hartshorne, and Harold E. Haydon, 
Ivediscovcnzig tJie Adolescent- New York^ Association Press, 1937, pp. 254—255. 
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discredited, is that the behavior of the adolescent is the result of 
innate tendencies which cause him to “recapitulate" the experi¬ 
ences of the race. This doctrine was popularized by G. Stanley 
Hall.® It was held that little could be done about it. The ado¬ 
lescent simply went through the stages of development more or 
less automatically. Selfishness, greed, and possessiveness were ex¬ 
plained in terms of the history of man and nations. Tlie indi¬ 
vidual’s behavior was regarded as the inevitable result of “the 
pent-up forces of the greed of thousands of years.” Later on, 
generosity, altruism, and other desirable traits sprang up just as 
naturally because they are but later expressions of man’s slow 
struggle toward civilization. The effect of this doctrine was, of 
course, to encourage a laissez faire attitude toward the develop¬ 
ment of the adolescent. Rousseau’s conception of the inherent 
goodness of human nature fitted neatly into this theory. Since 
human nature was regarded as good, it was only necessary to 
keep the child from the contaminating influence of a depraved 
society and let his impulses develop. Tlhs doctrine, needless to 
say, influenced the early “child-centered" school profoundly. 

Another misconception for which Hall and his followers were 
largely responsible was that adolescence represented a saltatory 
change which transformed the child almost overnight into a dif¬ 
ferent kind of being, 

“Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher and more com¬ 
pletely human traits are now born. Tire qualities of the body and 
soul that now emerge are far newer. The child comes from and 
looks back to a remoter past; the adolescent is neo-atavistic, and 
in him the later acquisitions of the race slowly become pre¬ 
potent. Development is less gradual and more saltatory, sugges¬ 
tive of some ancient period of storm and stress when old moor¬ 
ings were broken and a higher level attained.” ^ 

The fact that noticeable physical changes take place at pu¬ 
berty lends color to this theory. However, even these changes 
have been shown to be gradual and represent only external in- 

" See G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, New York, D. Appleton-Century Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1905, Vols. I-II. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, xiii. 
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dicatidns of change. Another aspect of this misconception is the 
belief that during adolescence powers of reasoning and judgment 
spring into being. The moral sense is also supposed to flower 
with the result that the adolescent suddenly develops deep re¬ 
ligious concerns. 

This misconception is partly responsible for the fact that the 
junior high school was set up as a more or less separate institu¬ 
tion. The adolescent, now being a new person, required a new 
type of institution. The marked shift in curriculum and method 
at the junior high-school level is directly related to this theory. 
It has been asserted tliat the elementary school should center 
upon the inculcation of fixed habits and skills, while the high 
scliool should develop reflective thinking. A great deal of harm 
has been done to students because of this practice for which 
tliere is no foundation in fact. We are now reasonably certain 
that no new traits develop during the period of adolescence. 
Many of the differences which we observe in adolescent behavior 
can be traced to the environment in which youth grow up. Even 
the development of interest in the opposite sex is a gradual one, 
and represents only a shift from the period of childhood when 
affection is largely centered in the immediate family. 

THE ADOLESCENT IN A CONFUSED CULTURE 

Adolescence is truly an “in-between” stage of development. 
The adolescent is struggling to grow up, to be recognized as a 
distinctive personality, to become socially and economically in¬ 
dependent, to establish a home. Yet many forces in the culture 
prevent him from growing up. In normal times, even the older 
adolescent finds it difficult, if not impossible, to find steady em¬ 
ployment. The use of technology and the system of private en¬ 
terprise have both operated to keep him in the dependent role.® 

® The American Youth Commission has studied this problem thoroughly. 
Its reports present illuminating data concerning the plight of youth in an 
industrial society. See Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 1938, and Homer 
Rainey et al., How Fare American Youth? 1937, Washington American Council 
on Education. World War II brought about a temporary change in the situa¬ 
tion, but from a long range point of view the generalizations presented by the 
Commission are still valid. 
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Participation in socially significant activities is a crying need, but 
he is denied the opportunity by a culture that seems to have no 
use for his services. Parents, too, have misunderstood him. If 
he acts “grown up,” he is reminded that he is still a child. If he 
acts like a child, he is reminded that he is now “grown up.” This 
frequently accounts for his ambivalence which sometimes causes 
parents a great deal of worry, little realizing that they are partly 
responsible for these apparent inconsistencies in behavior. 

Then, too, the confusions in our culture make the develop¬ 
ment of maturity of behavior difficult. On every hand youth is 
confronted with conflicting values. He sees a society that has re¬ 
jected fixed moral standards, but has developed few new ones to 
replace them. He is led to think of America as a land of plenty, 
yet on all sides is confronted witli abject poverty. He sees ideas 
of cooperation and group participation in operation in some 
areas, but at the same time he is aware of the potency of the 
competitive system. He is told that the method of intelligence 
is essentially the method of democracy, but he sees momentous 
decisions being made by caprice, selfishness, or by a resort to out¬ 
worn traditional values or violence. He is told that he should be 
tolerant, that he should have respect for others, yet he is con¬ 
fronted by the most flagrant violations of human personality in 
the treatment of races and minority groups. He learns in school 
the responsibilities and obligations of citizenship, yet senses the 
apathy of the citizen in participating in political life even to the 
extent of going to the polls to vote. Perhaps these commonplace 
illustrations of conflict and confusion in the culture are evidences 
of the growing pains of democracy, but they are inevitably re¬ 
flected in youth and are responsible to a large extent for his 
behavior. 

We should, of course, not take a defeatist attitude toward 
these problems. The school must help the adolescent to weave 
some sort of unity and consistency into his life. Democracy 
may not survive if youth is not prepared to meet its perplexing 
problems. Perhaps the confusions in the culture may serve as 
starting points for developing deeper insights. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND 
CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

Traditionally, the curriculum maker tended to stress the facts, 
understandings, and skills needed in adult life, and was con¬ 
cerned with adolescent development largely to the extent of 
finding out what the student was capable of learning at a given 
level. Only recently have curriculum-making groups sought to 
discover the needs, problems, and interests of young people and 
to utilize them directly in determining suitable curriculum ma¬ 
terials.® Tlie new conception of the individual as a dynamic 
whole, and of learning as an active process involving continuous 
interaction with the environment has made it imperative to give 
the study of adolescence a significant place in curriculum devel¬ 
opment. The section which follows is intended to provide sug¬ 
gestions for curriculum-making groups in developing techniques, 
appropriate to the local situation, for determining the needs, 
problems, and interests of high-school students. 

PROCEDURES FOR STUDYING 
STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 

The psychological and educational literature reveals that 
tlrere are many ways of studying adolescent behavior. Some of 
diem deal with the total personality and attempt to break it 
down into minute segments. Others deal with single aspects of 
personality and thus attempt to generalize their findings into 
complete patterns. 

PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD. Some studies are philosoph¬ 
ical in nature, depending upon adult remembrance and some 
concept of the way adolescents ouglit to behave in terms of some 
preconceived notion of human behavior. Tims, Rousseau used 
Emile to illustrate his theory of die essential goodness of human 
nature, and the doctrine of natural rights. G. Stanley Hall, as we 

® See Chapter VII for a discussion of the adolescent needs procedure in 
curriculum reorganization. 
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have seen, attempted to make adolescent behavior conform to 
the "Recapitulation Tlieory*’ and tended to ignore behavior that 
did not fit into that theory. William James started with a very 
long list of fixed and innate “instincts” that served as a basis 
for the explanation of all human behavior. His theory was not 
the result of actual scientific study but rather of general ob¬ 
servation of human behavior. Traits that were found to be rela¬ 
tively universal in character were held to be "instinctive,” and 
then in turn these instincts were used to explain why we behave 
as we do. He catalogued the following list of instincts: (i) suck¬ 
ing, (2) biting, (3) clasping, (4) carrying to the mouth, (5) 
crying, (6) turning the head, {7) holding the head erect, (8) 
sitting up, (g) standing, (10) locomotion, (ii) climbing, (12) 
vocalization, (13) imitation, (14) emulation or rivalry, (15) 
pugnacity, (r6) sympathy, (17) hunting, (18) fear, (ig) ap- 
propriativeness or acquisitiveness, (20) kleptomania, (21) con¬ 
structiveness, (22) play, (23) curiosity, (24) sociability and 
shyness, (25) secretiveness, (26) cleanliness, (27) modesty, 
shame, (28) love, (2g) Jealousy, and (30) parental love.’’ It 
was true, according to James, that these instincts were condi¬ 
tioned by the environment, but nevertheless they were the prime 
motivators of conduct; hence, a way of classifying behavior. To 
secure a catalogue of behavior at any given stage of develop¬ 
ment, it was only necessary to describe the way the individual 
behaved with respect to each instinct at that particular stage. 

Thorndike ® ushered in the objective approach to the study 
of human behavior by attempting more careful descriptions of 
behavior to replace the vagueness that characterized James' anal¬ 
ysis. In this way, he reduced to about eighteen the number of 
original “instincts and capacities.” However, the behaviorist 
school of psychologists, through first-hand study of infants, has 
almost completely discredited the instinct theory, though under 
the heading of drives, impulses, or tendencies, many of the old 
descriptions tend to reappear. At the present time, studies of 

William James, Principles of Psychology. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1896, Vol. II, 40^441. 

* Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Ptychology (Briefer Course). New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921, pp. 11-48. 
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behavior, particularly of the adolescent, assume a new character. 
Tliey involve actual studies of his interests, his needs, and his 
problems. 

CASE STUDY METHOD. A promising approach to the 
study of adolescent behavior is that of making intensive studies 
of individuals and recording and interpreting the findings.® Tliis 
method involves careful observation by skilled case workers, and 
even then the results are apt to be warped by the psychological 
theory held by the investigator. The Adolescent Study of more 
than six hundred cases made in connection with the Commis¬ 
sion on the Secondary-School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association is a good illustration of the use of this 
method. As a result of generalizations which were drawn from 
these cases, the Commission classified adolescent “needs” in 
the following categories: (i) Personal Living, (2) Imrnediate 
Personal-Social Relationships, (3) Social-Civic Relationships, 
and (4) Economic Relationships. Under the first category, the 
following “needs” are listed: The need for personal health, the 
need for self-assurance, the need for a satisfying world picture 
and a workable philosophy of life, the need for a range of per¬ 
sonal interests, and the need for aesthetic satisfactions. Under 
the second category are listed tire need for increasingly mature 
relationships in home and family life, and the need for success¬ 
ful and increasingly mature relationships with agemates of both 
sexes. Under tire third category are included the need for re¬ 
sponsible participation in socially significant activities and the 
need for social recognition. Under the fourth and last category 
are classified the following: the need for emotional assurance of 
progress toward adult status, the need for guidanee in choosing 
an occupation and for vocational preparation, the need for the 
wise selection of goods and services, and the need for effective 

“A study of junior high-school students that combines the case method with 
measurements and interviews was made in the Oakland, California Schools by 
Herbert Stolz and Harold Jones. For a report of this study, see Herbert Stolz-, 
et al, "The Junior High School Age," Univeisity High School Journal, XV, 
63-72 (January, 1937). 

Op. dt. The work of this Commission will be discussed in later chapters 
in connection with guidance and curriculum development. 
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action in solving basic economic problems.^^ Needs as defined 
by the Commission are personal-social in character, and involve 
not only personal wishes and desires but also “lacks” that inter¬ 
fere with normal development toward adult status. 

Through case studies, interviews, and observations of reac¬ 
tions of groups of adolescents, the Commission on Human Re¬ 
lations of the Progressive Education Association classified the 
“Typical Focal Points in the Concerns of Adolescents” under 
the following headings: (i) Establishing Personal Relationships, 
(2) Establishing Independence, (3) Understanding Human Be¬ 
havior, (4) Establishing Self in Society, (5) Normality, (6) 
Understanding the Universe.^® Under each of these headings are 
listed specific “focal points.” For example, under the first cate¬ 
gory are included relationships with own sex, with opposite sex, 
concerns about fundamental mores, yearnings for understanding 
friendships, confusions arising from different standards in so¬ 
ciety, inteiierence in establishing new personal relationships by 
the process of weaning from family, concern over change of self 
in different personal situations, and problems of achieving suc¬ 
cessful marriage. Tliis statement has been used by a number of 
schools as a basis for studying their own studeiits. 

THE CHECKLIST OR QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD, Tire 
case study method is, of course, expensive and the interpretation 
of findings requires expert guidance. For this reason, attempts- 
have been made to study groups of students by means of inven¬ 
tories, checklists, and the like. A “problems checklist” that has 
been used experimentally in a number of schools has been 
developed by Ross Mooney and others.^* 

Committee on the Function of Science in General Education, Op. cit.. 
Chapters III and VI. 

Reported in H. H. Giles, et al., op. cit, 315-320. 

Compare with. Walter C. Langcr, Psychology and Human Living. New 
York, p. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943, Chapters III-VI. Tliis volume 
was originally prepared for the Commission on Human Relations of the Pro¬ 
gressive Education Association. Langer classified needs under three categories: 
Physical, Social, and Egoistic. 

’■‘Published by Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, 
1941. Tliis list was made up by classifying the actual problems reported by 
high-school students. For the results of applying this checklist to a large high 
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Three hundred and thirty problems were classified under 
eleven areas as follows: (i) Health and Physical Development, 
(2) Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment, (3) Social 
and Recreational Activities, (4) Courtship, Sex, and Marriage, 
(5) Social-Psychological Relations, (6) Personal-Psychological 
Relations, (7) Morals and Religion, (8) Home and Family, (9) 
The Future: Vocational and Educational, (10) Adjustment to 
School Work, and (11) Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. 
In the first area are included: being underweight, being over¬ 
weight, not getting enough exercise, tiring too early, frequent 
illnesses, frequent headaches, weak eyes, lack of appetite, di¬ 
gestive troubles, not getting proper diet, not as strong and 
healthy as I should be, not enough outdoor air and sunshine, 
poor complexion, frequent colds, poor teeth, poor posture, be¬ 
ing clumsy and awkward, too short, too tall, not very attractive 
physically, physical handicap, afraid I may need an operation, 
frequent sore throat, menstrual disorders, not enough sleep, 
nose or sinus trouble, poor hearing, smoking, speech handicaps, 
and foot trouble or ill-fitting shoes, Tlie application of this 
checkhst shows wide diversity among high-school students. 
Some students check very few problems, while others check a 
great many. In the Stephens-Lee Survey^® 98 out of the 330 
problems were checked by 10 per cent or more of the students. 
Problems involving personal-psychological relations were checked 
by the greatest number of students. Problems involving morals 
and religion and home and family were lowest on the list. 

Tlris checklist, as has been pointed out, was made up of the 
actual problems that high-school students mention when they 
talk or write about their "worries" or concerns. The results of 
its use are conditioned by the fact that many students are not 
conscious of their problems. Hence, the problems not checked 
by a student are often as revealing as are the problems that he 
checks. Another conditioning factor is that students often are 
hesitant about revealing to teachers the personal problems that 

school, see Ross Mooney, “Surveying High-Sdiool Students’ Problems by Means 
of a Problems Checklist,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State Universitvl 
XXI, 57-69 (March i8, 1942). 

Ross Mooney, Ibid. 
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seem to them to be most significant. Used intelligently, how¬ 
ever, such a checklist undoubtedly has great value to the teacher 
in understanding the student and helping him to plan his cur¬ 
riculum. 

The Ohio State University School utilized the “problems” 
technique for studying the students of that school. A committee 
of the staff prepared its own checklist derived from various 
sources, Tlie graduating seniors were asked to list the ten most 
crucial individual and social problems which face young people. 
Samplings were made of students’ problems at various levels. 
The faculty, together with a large group of adults, also prepared 
lists of what they considered to be the crucial , problerns of young 
people. A master list of problems was then made, up under the 
following categories: (i) Family, (2) Vocation, (3) Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships, (4) Our School, (5) Self-discipline, 
Mental Hygiene, and Health, (6) Planning Work and Budget¬ 
ing Time, (7) Religion, (8) General Social Relationships, (9) 
Sex, (10) Out-of-School Matters, (11) Skills, (12) College, 
(13) War, Peace, and Patriotism, (14) Social, Economic, and 
Political Organization, and (15) Miscellaneous Aspects of Citi¬ 
zenship. To illustrate the nature of tlie problems presented, the 
various problems under Category No. 1 (The Family) are 
listed: getting along with brothers and sisters, making arrange¬ 
ments with parents so as to drive the car, arranging dates so 
that parents are not displeased, selecting a college to the satis¬ 
faction of parents and myself, adjusting to separation from 
parents or close relative for long period, learning to carry fair 
share of the family responsibilities (housework, spending only 
fair share of money, etc.), how to show appreciation of what'rny 
parents have done for me, preparing for marriage and family 
life, the extent to which parents should dominate our lives, the 
extent to which children should break away from parents, and 
adjusting to friends who come from families with different so¬ 
cial habits or standards. 

Committee on Problems Stildy, An Inventory Study of the Personal and 
General Social Problems of 256 Students in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. 
Columbus, Tlie Ohio State Univemty School, 1940. 
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The conclusions resulting from the use of this inventory in¬ 
dicate that there are wide differences in problems from grade to 
grade; that no one problem or group of problems is applicable 
to any one grade; that at the lower levels the emphasis is upon 
personal, immediate problems, while in the higher grades 
(eleven and twelve) there is a marked increase in interest about 
world affairs and the responsibiUty of the individual for tliem; 
that there is little or no interest in religious problems at any 
level. 

This study is significant in tliat it emphasizes a procedure 
by which a school may study its own students. The conclusions 
are probably not applicable to adolescents in general, because 
of the selective character of the population of this particular 
school. 

Another study of the inventory type is reported by Doane.^^ 
First, a survey of the literature pertaining to adolescent needs 
was made by the author. A need, in the sense the author uses 
the term, refers to “a state of tension requiring relief." It in¬ 
cludes "any status which the individual will seek to change— 
any tension he will seek to relieve." From this explanation 
it follows that a need is “any disturbance which arises from a 
state of affairs either within his own body or in tlie environment 
in which he lives and which impels him to do something to 
make it more to his liking." Upon the basis of his definition 
and the survey of the literature, he concludes that there are 
fifteen major areas in which needs and problems arise. They are 
as follows: (i) Vncational Choice and Placement, (2) Philos¬ 
ophy of Life; Mental Hygiene, (3) Getting Along with People, 
{4) Morals, (5) Plans for Marriage and Family, (6) Leisure 
Time and Recreation, (7) Finances, (8) Relationships with the 
Opposite Sex, (9) Health, (10) Sex and Reproduction, (11) 
Religion, (12) Relationships with Family, (13) Social Com¬ 
petence, (14) Conventional Subject-Matter Areas, (15) Other 

17 Donald C. Doaoe, The Needs of Youth. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No, 848, New York, Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 

“Ibid., pp. 43 - 44 . 

1“ Loc. cit. 
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Areas of Interest. Wishing to avoid ashing the student directly 
what his needs were, the author used the device of describing 
twenty “courses” which included all of the needs which seemed 
pertinent. The student was asked to check the five courses which 
he would most want to take in one year, and the five courses he 
would least want to take. In order to illustrate what is meant 
by a “course,” the following description of course No. i is 
quoted from the inventory. 

Deciding what kind of work you want to do when you finish 
school. Finding out what kind of work you are best fitted for. Learn¬ 
ing how to prepare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do. 
Finding out what it is like. 

How to find a job. How to apply for a job. Why some people 
get jobs and others do not. Keeping a job. Training for a job that 
you are interested in which will fit you for immediate employment 
upon finishing school—with an employment service which can give 
you reasonable assurance of obtaining such a job. Finding out what 
different kinds of work you like; what the chances are in them; 
what the pay is apt to be, etc.®® 

To make certain that the needs of the students were re¬ 
vealed, they were also asked to check a large number of topics 
which presumably would fall under the various courses pro¬ 
posed. 

More than two thousand usable replies were received from 
high-school students in several geographical localities. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of tire most important conclusions that were 
reached: (i) The area of greatest concern to the total group was 
vocational choice and placement; (2) help in the development 
of social abilities, relationships with the opposite sex, health 
problems, philosophy of life, problems of finance, learning to 
play an instrument, reading for enjoyment, and science topics 
(boys) all received high rankings; (3) religion, current problems, 
government and history, learning a foreign language and prob¬ 
lems involving moral standards received relatively low rankings. 
Tire study is significant as an illustration of a procedure for 
studying adolescents. It does not throw much light upon the 
wider problems of guidance and curriculum making because it 

p. 129. 
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excluded from consideration needs that are not immediately felt 
by the student. 

A recent study of consumer problems of high-sdiool students 
which utilized the questionnaire technique is reported by Van 
Til.®^ One hundred eighty students in differing types of com¬ 
munities were asked, "If your school offered the twenty-eight 
fields of study which are described on the accompanying sheet, 
which six would you most want to take?” The students were 
also asked which six of the twenty-eight fields they would least 
want to take. The fields which were found to be most popular 
with students are the following: (i) education—how to choose, 
buy, and use it; (2) clothing—how to choose, buy, and use it; 
(3) making your house a home; {4) how Americans can be sure 
of jobs and a living; (5) making tlie most of the health you have; 
(6) planning your spending; (7) the kinds of economic sys¬ 
tems; and (8) what to do when you have time on your hands. 
The investigator concludes that: 

Educators have the obligation to utilize to the fullest extent the 
needs felt by students, needs in the field of consumer education that 
are revealed in this study, and to help them to the attainment of 
powers that will bring satisfactions of lasting value. But education 
has also another obligation, to propose other needs, and to make 
unmistakably clear to young people the importance and significance 
in their own lives, at the present or in the probable future, of what 
skilled teachers believe to be desirable for growth in effective living. 
Students must not only recognize these proposed experiences as 
desirable, but they must also desire them before they will exercise 
intelligent study that leads to both achievement and retention of 
powers.^® 

THE INTERVIEW METHOD. Perhaps the best known 
and most significant study whidi utilizes the interview as a basis 
for gathering data is the so-called Maryland Youth Survey.^® 

“William Van Til, “Consumer Problems of the High School Student.” 
Bulletin oi the National Association of Secondary School Principals, XXVIII, 
79-86 (November, 1944). 

“Ibid., p. 86. 

28 Howard Bell, op. cit. Other studies by the American Youth Commission 
include; Surveys of youth in Dallas, Texas and Muncie, Indiana. These reports 
are available in mimeographed form only. 
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The replies of more than thirteen thousand youth, secured 
through interviews with them at their homes, or places of work, 
are made the basis of the report. Aside from yielding significant 
information on the status of youth, the study reveals that thirty- 
two per cent of the youths studied stated that they had no 
"perplexing problems.” The problems listed by the remaining 
youth were classified in order of frequency as follows: (i) Eco¬ 
nomic Security, (2) Education, Vocational Choice, (3) Home, 
(4) Personality Adjustment, (5) Social Relations with Opposite 
Sex. Tliis study, like the one listed above, indicates that young 
people need much help in defining and clarifying their prob¬ 
lems. 


TRENDS IN ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 

The above section sketched briefly some of the current pro¬ 
cedures utilized in studying the high-school student. Only sec¬ 
ondarily did it deal with the knowledge of adolescent behavior 
that has been gained through the employment of these and 
other methods. This section attempts to bring together the most 
pertinent conclusions which can be drawn from authorities in 
the field of adolescent development. The work of psychologists, 
mental hygienists, scientific experimentalists, and case workers 
has been examined in order to determine trends in the develop¬ 
ment of the adolescent.^* Some of the trends listed are not 
well documented experimentally, but all probably have a suffi¬ 
cient amount of evidence to justify listing them. The findings 
should be regarded as tentative and subject to further examina¬ 
tion in the light of actual classroom practice.®® 

Tire five major categories (i.e., Health, Security, Achieve¬ 
ment, Interests, and Outlook on Life) which are used to classify 

**The study on which this section of the chapter is based was made by a 
giaduate seminar group in secondary education at the Ohio State University 
under the direction of the author. The following students participated in the 
analysis: Glenn Austin, Wilbur Beucbler, Eleanor Browne, Harry Eberhart. 
Newton Hodgson, Clara Martin, Bernice O’Briant, Helen Starr, Harold Shane, 
George Walter, Ralph Pounds, and George Salt. 

See, for example. How Children Develop. A report of the faculty of the 
Univershy School, Columbus, The Ohio State University, 1946. 
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hcatattffl understanding of the many facets of the adolescent 

'’“rSSnds listed do not, of course, point a definite direction 
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velopraent. In other words, the statement should be interpreted 
in light of a philosophy of education. 

At the outset of the study, an attempt was made to use three 
levels of development (i.e.. Early, Middle, and Late) of adoles¬ 
cents as a basis for classification, but it was soon discovered that 
it was more satisfactory to list the trends as from early adoles¬ 
cence to late adolescence. Tliis is because the behavior of adoles¬ 
cence is so variable, often indicating ambivalence, and also be¬ 
cause of wide differences between the sexes, and in chronological 
age groups of die same sex. In short, the findings are held to be 
reasonably valid only for large groups, and even dien great 
allowances must be made for differing interpretations. When it 
was impossible to establish a trend as belonging exclusively 
either to early or late adolescence, it is listed in the center of 
the page. 
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A. MAINTAINING PERSONAL HEALTH AND PROMOTING HEALTHFUL 
LIVING by: 

I. Providing for the protective and maintenance phases of 
health, such as: 

1. Adequate rest 

2. Proper diet 

3. Freedom from infection 

II. Providing for recreation 

III. Providing for optimum physical and organic develop¬ 
ment 

IV. Understanding the concept of normality in relation to 
oneself and others in such aspects as: 

1. Physical development 

2. Mental development 

3. Social development 

V. Developing a concern for promoting healthful living in 
the immediate and wider community 

VI. Providing for adequate emotional and mental develop¬ 
ment in relation to personal health 

TRENDS 

from; to: 

1. Requiring a minimum of Requiring a minimum of 8-10 
xo-ioVi hours of sleep be- hours of sleep because of rela- 
cause of the demands of tive completion of physiolog- 
physiological changes tak- ical change in the body 

ing place within the body 

2. Tendency to nervous overactivity 

3. Needing a daily caloric in- Needing a daily caloric intake 

take of 4000 calories for based on standard of adult con- 
boys and 3000 calories for sumption and amount of work 
girls done 

4. Having a tendency to over- Having a tendency to base eat- 

eat ing habits on food fads which 

have been accepted by the 
group as the thing to do 
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fkom: to: 

c. Susceptibility to the common cold 


6. Having little or no suscep¬ 
tibility to contagious dis¬ 
eases of childhood 

7. Not realizing fatigue, and 
continuing activity until a 
point of chronic fatigue is 
reached 

8. Being extremely interested 
in strenuous group games 
and activities with the 
same sex 

g. Desiring participation in 
activities with the same sex 

10. Being interested in organ¬ 
ized group activities, such 
as Boy Scouts or Campfire 
Girls 

11. Enjoying outdoor sports, 
such as picnics, hikes, and 
expeditions 


12. Maintaining wide versatil¬ 
ity in play interests where 
practically all games are en¬ 
joyed 


Having susceptibility to food 
deficiencies, organic, and en¬ 
vironmental diseases 

Having more resistance to fa¬ 
tigue, becoming somewhat 
aware of the condition, and dis¬ 
continuing activity 

Being interested in the oppor¬ 
tunities for socialization pro¬ 
vided by games and sports with 
those of the opposite sex 

Desiring dates with the oppo¬ 
site sex 

Being interested in individual¬ 
ized and small select group 
activities on adult level- 
digues 

Continuing interest in sports, 
but an added enjoyment in 
sedentary activities, such as 
visiting, entertaining company, 
attending concerts, and enter¬ 
tainments 

Having less versatility in play 
interests, and desiring partid- 
pation in highly organized 
team games and specialized 
sports 
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from: 

13. Rapidly increasing 
strength, although lagging 
behind potential strength 
of boy's frame 

14. Being clumsy and awkward 


15. Rapidly developing physio¬ 
logical changes—heart in¬ 
creasing in size, increasing 
blood pressure, perspira¬ 
tion increasing, sex glands 
developing 

iG. Growing unevenly in vari¬ 
ous parts of the body, legs 
lengthen, jawbone de¬ 
velops, boys’ shoulders 
widen, girls’ hips widen 

ly. Rapidly maturing organs 
of reproduction and sec¬ 
ondary sex characteristics 

18. Girls developing ahead of 
boys (about three years); 
girls heavier and taller 

19. Having poor posture be¬ 
cause of difEculty of ad¬ 
justing to extremes in 
weight and height 

20. Girls having poor posture 
due to embarrassment 
caused by development of 
secondary sex characteris¬ 
tics 


to: 

Approximate doubling of boy's 
strength 


Improved use of the body and 
motor ability in games which 
demand skill 

Body reaching a state of bal¬ 
anced and harmonious physio¬ 
logical condition 


Achieving uniformity of de¬ 
velopment 


Completion of the develop¬ 
ment of secondary sex charac¬ 
teristics 

Boys catching up with girls in 
pubescent changes, becoming 
heavier and taller 

Achieving typically adult pos¬ 
ture 


Girls adjusting to these char¬ 
acteristics, and changing pos¬ 
ture (may be good or bad) 
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from; 

21. Fatigued posture in evidence in boys and girls during 

both stages 

22. Desiring participation in Daydreaming, imagining. Girls 

vigorous muscular activity interested in non-strenuous ac- 
(both boys and girls); tivities, and in sports for social 
sports an end in them- advantages. Boys interested in 
selves sports when girls are specta¬ 

tors. 

23. Increasing weight due to Increasing weight in girls due 

growth of muscle to development of subcuta¬ 

neous layer of fat 

24. Varying degrees of nervous Beginning of development of 
instability evidenced by re- insight into motivation of peo- 
actions to situations, due pie’s activities 

to uneven development of 
bodily parts and organs 

25. Fearing that development is not normal 

26. Being unconscious of tlie Girls becoming interested in 

body bodily adornment, and boys in 

developing a strong physique 

27. Feeling socially inadequate Developing feeling of ■ social 

adequacy 

28. Fearing social situations Desiring social experiences 

29. Highly emotional, and easily motivated by competition in 

athletics 

30. Alternating periods of Evidencing adult behavior 
fighting and roughhousing 

with periods of dreaming 
and withdrawing 
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from: TO: 

51. Changing moods suddenly. Maintaining a better balanced 
from extreme happiness to condition of emotional expres- 
dullness and moodiness sion 

B. ACHIEVING AND MAINTAINING A SENSE OF SECURITY THROUGH: 

1 . Gaining and holding affection, confidence, and esteem 

II. Status within the family group, which includes: 

1. Feeling of responsibility 

2. Feeling that one "counts" 

3. Feeling of "belongingness” 

III. Status with agemahes of both sexes, which involves: 

1. Making friends 

2. Growth toward heterosexual adjustment 

3. Developing standards of personal conduct 

4. Allegiance to "gang” 

IV. Status in groups (school, church, small group activities, 
etc.) 

V. Status in immediate and wider community, which in¬ 
volves; 

1. Social recognition 

2. Participation in socially significant activities 

VI. Status in economic life, which involves; 

1. Earning money 

2. Work experience 

3. Satisfying occupation 

TRENDS 

from; TO: 

1. Being rather boisterous, Becoming more dignified and 
vigorous, and active in self-controlled 

manner 

2. Seeking confidence of par- Achieving independence by be- 

ents through obedience ing able and willing to accept 

accompanying responsibility 
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from: 

3. Having a limited sense of Developing self-assurance 
self-confidence and esteem 

4. Developing mutual interests and similar points of 

view with others 


5. Depending upon parents 
for guidance 

6. Desiring emancipation and 
new experiences outside of 
home; at the same time 
wanting to keep security of 
love and understanding in 
home 


Desiring mature relationships 
with adults other than parents 

Desiring mature relationships 
in home, and participation as 
adult in home life. Interpret' 
ing family relationships in the 
light of founding own home 


Increasing independence 


7 - 

8. Wanting to understand 
the physiological features 
of sex 

9. Associating with “gangs” 
with little regard for age, 
intelligence, or social 
status 

10. Desiring identification 
with the herd, the crowd 
of boys or girls 

11. Experimenting in relations 
wift opposite sex. This be¬ 
havior usually character¬ 
ized by teasing and bois¬ 
terous antics 


Understanding emotional and 
social features of sex as in¬ 
volved in everyday life 

Seeking membership in those 
groups in which one most de¬ 
sires status 


Identifying self with small se¬ 
lect group 


Dating, looking forward to 
founding a home 
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from: 

12. Establishing oneself 
through loyalty to mem¬ 
bers of one's own sex 

13. Dating only occasionally 

14. Learning how to get along 
with others 

15. Attempting to understand 
masculine or feminine role 

16. Tending to be self-cen¬ 
tered 

17. Questioning existing moral 
and social conditions 

18. Being a "good mixer” and 
displaying skill in games 
with own sex 

19. Rarely doing or saying any¬ 
thing without first consid¬ 
ering the probable reaction 
of one’s group 

20. Desiring regulation and di¬ 
rection, aid in making de¬ 
cisions; yet also desiring 
freedom and opportunity 
to assume responsibility 

21. Desiring security of adult 
understanding, guidance, 
and friendship 


to; 

Participating in activities in¬ 
volving both sexes 

Accepting dates and “steadies” 
as the usual thing 

Increasing insights into self 
and others 

Understanding of one’s sex 
role 

Becoming more cooperative 

Developing more or less stable 
and consistent attitudes toward 
life 

Developing tact, poise, and 
other social graces in one's re¬ 
lationships with both sexes 

Desiring approval of small, 
select groups 


Increasing self-dependence 


Seeking a place in society of 
adults, on adult level 
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from: 

22. Beginning identification 
with community life 

33. Preferring experiences con¬ 
fined to immediate social 
environment 

24. Selecting acquaintances 
from immediate environ¬ 
ment 

25. Identifying oneself with 
persons very similar to 
oneself 

26. Working for little or no 
financial reward 

27. Assuming some responsi¬ 
bility for oneself in family 
group 

28. Deriving occupational in¬ 
terests from life work of 
family, relatives, and 
friends 

29. Willingness to do many 
different kinds of work 


to: 

Establishing self in relation to 
community and world 

Reaching toward activities and 
interests in wider environment 

Extending contacts into en¬ 
larged social groups in wider 
environment 

Finding one’s place in the so¬ 
cial and economic world 

Working for money to gain 
economic independence 

Assuming more responsibility 
in family and other groups on 
more adult level 

Seriously considering particu¬ 
lar types of occupations se¬ 
lected on a more objective 
basis 

Concentrating on a few more 
specialized types of work 


30. Developing a desire for economic security and 

independence 

C. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A SENSE OF ACHIEVEMENT BY: 

I. A sense of personal adequacy through satisfaction in ac¬ 
complishment, which involves: 

1. Abilities and requisite skills in sports, games, arts, 
crafts, special interests, and the like 

2. Confidence in one’s competence in one or more 
significant areas 
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II . Successful participation in group activities (sdiool,, 
home, etc.) 

III. Successful participation in community life, (e.g., com¬ 
munity groups: recreation, health, social, and civic or¬ 
ganizations) 

IV. Successful participation in economic life, through 

1. Part or full-time work, in satisfying socially signifi¬ 
cant activities 

2. Planning with others for improving the economic 
system 

V. Gradual attainment of independent status as an adult 
' VI. Understanding of and participating in the solution of 
basic economic problems (e.g., capital and labor, gov¬ 
ernment control, conflicting economic systems, unem¬ 
ployment, standards of living, and the like) 

VII. Increasing effectiveness as a consumer of goods and 
services through: 

1. Efficient use of authority 

2. Adequate planning 

3. Improved standards of judgment 

4. Improvement of taste 

TRENDS 

prom: to: , 

1. Being absorbed in manipu- Pursuing intellectual activities 
lative, constructive, and with enthusiastic devotion 
experimental activities 

2. Shifting attention fre- Increasing attention span 
quently 

3. Having difficulty in con- Increasing ability to concen- 

centrating trate 

4. Having little creative abil- Experimenting with new situa- 

ity, making unimagina- tions, seeking expression in va- 
tive configurations rious arts with reawakened 

creative spirit 
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from; 

5. Enjoying “gang” activities 


6. Avoiding heterosexual con¬ 
tacts 

7. Being physically restless 


8. Utilizing frequently varied 
attention-getting devices 


g. Breaking down of well-es¬ 
tablished childhood stand¬ 
ards and values. Uncouth, 
inconsiderate to family, 
nail biting, slovenly speech 
habits, slang and swearing, 
sloppy dress, lack of care 
for belongings, etc. 

10. Period of regression toward 
infantile habits of bodily 
gratification (ambival¬ 
ence), temper tantrums, 
greediness, etc. 


to: 

Changing social interests to¬ 
ward smaller, more select 
groups, which consider com¬ 
munity standing, race, car 
ownership, etc. 

Increasing interest in opposite 
sex 

Achieving greater degree of 
self-direction, of restlessness 
along more constructive lines 
conditioned by the school en¬ 
vironment 

Utilizing more subtle atten¬ 
tion-getting devices (dress, 
etc.), attempts to secure pres¬ 
tige through athletics, dra¬ 
matics, dancing ability, sophis¬ 
ticated behavior, display of 
femininity and masculinity 

Increasing concern for personal 
appearance. Greater accept¬ 
ance of established values. De¬ 
sire for adult status motivates 
greater conformity 


Increasing self-control, Icsr 
confusion of values 
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from: 

11. Being interested in Scouts 
and other democratic 
groups 


12. Behavior fluctuating from 
roughhousing to daydream¬ 
ing 

13. Lessening of sense of satis¬ 
faction in simple pre-ado¬ 
lescent acitivities; creative 
dramatics, helping teacher, 
simple parties. Antagon¬ 
istic attitude toward adults 
at this period 

14. Having narrow sociocul¬ 
tural relationships 


15. Desiring acclaim of age- 
mates, especially of same 
sex 

16. Increasing emotional in¬ 
stability 

17. Showing little concern for 
more than immediate fu¬ 
ture. No concentrated in¬ 
terest in social adjustment. 
Immature and unrealistic 
vocational attitudes 


to: 

Being interested in sororities, 
fraternities, and other less 
democratic groups. Economic 
and class considerations be¬ 
coming important 

Inhibiting exuberance of spirit 
because of desire for adult 
status 

Increasing sense of establish¬ 
ment of status and willingness 
to cooperate with others 


Widening sociocultural rela¬ 
tionships, identifying self with 
sociocultural groups, espe¬ 
cially underprivileged and 
heroes 

Desiring status and popularity 
in the total school 

Increasing emotional stability, 
but instability still a potent 
factor 

Exhibiting deep concern for 
future and for social adjust¬ 
ment, adulthood a general 
goal. Increasingly intelligent 
vocational attitudes 
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D. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING EVER-WIDENING AND DEEPEN¬ 
ING INTERESTS AND APPRECIATIONS THROUGH: 

1. Understanding and gaining a measure of control over 
the environment (e,g. scientific, artistic, and literary in¬ 
terests) 

II. Understanding of, and respect for, the cultural heritage 
(e.g. using cultural understandings for improvement of 
living) 

- III. Responding to art in all aspects of living 
IV. Participating in games, sports, hobbies 


TRENDS 


from: 

1. Being concerned primarily 
with family relationships 

2. Working out harmonious 
relationships with siblings 
and parents 

3. Having relatively few, 
home-centered, specific, 
concrete interests 

4. Liking pets. Wanting pos¬ 
sessions as ends in them¬ 
selves (e.g. bicycles, hunt¬ 
ing knives) 

5. ' Being antagonistic toward 

opposite sex. Seeking so¬ 
ciety of members of own 
sex almost exclusively. 
Gang age 

6. Caring little about general 
personal appearance 


TO: 

Being concerned with ever- 
broadening relationships out¬ 
side of the family 

Making more friends, getting 
along with friends 

Having relatively extensive, 
catholic, broad interests, not 
necessarily based on immediate 
experience 

Seeing possessions as means to 
more socialized ends 


Developing an active interest 
in opposite sex. Seeking means 
of associating with opposite 
sex 

Paying considerable attention 
to matters of dress and neat¬ 
ness of appearance 
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7 . Displaying independence 
in social conduct and dis¬ 
dain for manners 

8. Avoiding dancing. Tend¬ 
ing to be self-conscious 
and unhappy at mixed 
parties, exhibiting antic, 
boisterous behavior by way 
of compensation 

9. Exhibiting antagonism to¬ 
ward adults 

10. Playing without reference 
to technique of games or 
sports 

11. Finding intellectual activ¬ 
ity interesting only as asso¬ 
ciated with immediate ex¬ 
periences 

12. Manipulating, constructing 
models and apparatus, 
tearing up old cars, alarm 
clocks, etc. 

13. Spending allowance with 
maximum success and sat¬ 
isfaction 

14. Definite, but rather un¬ 
realistic choice of vocation 
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to; 

Making an attempt to acquire 
poise and social graces 

Learning to dance. Participat¬ 
ing in parties and other mixed 
social gatherings as major cen¬ 
ters of interest 


Seeking association with adults 
on adult level of interests 

Playing as a form of social 
action. Finding satisfaction in 
the development of techniques 

Finding satisfaction in intel¬ 
lectual activity for its own sake. 
Finding pleasure in organizing 
and classifying knowledge 

Seeking functional “why” of 
things, scientific theories, ex¬ 
planations of the workings of 
things 

Looking for ways of increasing 
available spending money as 
means of establishing relative 
economic independence 

Developing interest in and 
more realistic selection of vO' 
cation 
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from: to: 

15. Regressing in creativity Surging artistic creativity, char- 

as indicated by waning ap- acterized by imagination and 
preciations and interests in considerable care and precision 
respect to artistic activity in work 

16. Focusing interests on im- Developing high idealism and 

mediate home-centered en- concern for welfare of society, 
vironment Identifying self with oppressed 

social groups or with “causes.” 

17. Special interests 

a) Boys—Driving a car, owning or borrowing a car as sign 
of status and symbol of sexual role 

b) Girls—Shopping, personal adornment, lipstick, hairdo, 
etc., with similar motivation 

E. ACHIEVING A SOCIAL OUTLOOK ON LIFE THROUGH; 

I. Increasing unity and consistency in thinking and action 

II. Personal standards of conduct 

III. Increasing ability to deal with related abstractions 

IV. Increasing ability to recognize and deal with conflicts 

V. Increasing understanding of the nature of truth and 
techniques for discovering and utilizing it 

TRENDS 

from: to; 

1. Acceptance of family and Formulation of new codes of 

gang standards conduct, ideals, and standards 

of love, comradeship, and 
group association 

2. Loyalty to family, teachers, A national and even intema- 

gang, and friends tional loyalty through an in¬ 

creasing degree of conceptual¬ 
ization 
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from; 

3. Egocentric, transient, fan¬ 
ciful, unfruitful, and even 
impossible plans and pur¬ 
poses 


4. First experiences in loving 
another, in "crushes,” and 
in hero worship 


5. Identification with family 
group 


6. Religious concern, on part 
of some, based on feelings 
of fear or guilt 


7. A great degree of conven¬ 
tionalism and conservatism 
on social problems 


to; 

Plans and purposes expanding 
to take in welfare of larger 
groups and growing more real¬ 
istic in terms of possibilities in¬ 
herent in cultural situation and 
individual potentialities 

Satisfactory emotional rela¬ 
tionships in personal life which 
drive individual to strive for 
success in social-civic and eco¬ 
nomic life and thus prove 
worth in adult world 

The seeking by some, through 
an interest in contemporary 
problems, for identification 
with mass movements and per¬ 
haps for losing themselves in 
crusading religious or political 
idealism (May revert to gang- 
age form of expression, as in 
fascism.) 

Tending toward a settlement 
of religious problems based 
u25on a more abstract concept 
of God as a disembodied spir¬ 
itual force, or one based on ac¬ 
ceptance of humanitarianism 
in the place of supernaturalism 

A lesser degree of convention¬ 
alism and conservatism on so¬ 
cial problems; perhaps even to 
liberalism. (Girls usually reject 
accepted beliefs less frequently, 
than boys.) 
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from: 

8. Narrow generalizations in 
regard to moral qualities 


9. Emotional patterns loosely 
organized in expressive at¬ 
titudes 


10. An intense interest in 
practical activity, manip¬ 
ulation, and observation 

11. An interest in exploring 
the immediate social en¬ 
vironment 

12. Reflective thinking dis¬ 
torted by childish wishes 
and desires. 

13. Solving simple problems 
demanding little more 
than observation and ma¬ 
nipulation 

14. Lacking confidence in 
problem-solving ability 


to: 

A clarification of continuously 
developing wider ideals, and a 
tendency to mental manipula¬ 
tion of these new moral ideals 
and attitudes, along with deep 
concern for such concepts as 
honor, democracy, humanity 

Patterns becoming more defi¬ 
nitely organized in harmony 
with personality drives, with 
perhaps a development of in¬ 
sight into own reactions and a 
conscious effort to remold per¬ 
sonality in harmiony with 
newly acquired ideals 

Wider understanding of, and 
interest in, what is learned 
from reading and listening 

The intellectualization of the 
wider social environment and 
the feeling of a close relation¬ 
ship with it 

Relatively objective reflective 
thinking 

Solving of problems through 
reliance to a greater extent on 
the formulation of hypotheses, 
and the submitting of them to 
practical tests 

A growing confidence in and 
willingness to use the scientific 
method of solving problems in 
general 
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SUMMARY 

We have seen that any single method of studying the adolescent 
is seldom used exclusively. Often the case worker uses all of them 
at certain stages of the process. Group-study methods are frequently 
supplemented by interviews and even case studies. The wise teacher 
will use every means at his disposal to gain an understanding of his 
students. The day-by-day contacts in the classroom, the laboratory, 
and the playground are potentially most valuable. But the teacher 
must bring to them a sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
youth. He must be a student of adolescent development. He must 
utilize whatever methods he can to make the school an effective 
instrument in helping young people to grow up in a confused society, 
that is, in spite of the confusion, attempting to realize democratic 
values. Tire cuniculum, the cumulative record, the performance on 
aptitude, special ability, and attitude tests, as well as more informal 
contacts are all valuable to the teacher who approaches the problem 
of teaching intelligently and constructively. He cannot rely exclu¬ 
sively upon the expressed or felt needs of his students, for the most 
cursory survey of the literature reveals that the student is frequently 
completely unaware of the stresses and strains which are blocking 
his development. Neither can he rely exclusively upon generaliza¬ 
tions about adolescent behavior, for each of his students is a unique, 
distinctive personality. He may, however, find clues in such generali¬ 
zations that will help him to meet his own problems. 

The implications of these findings concerning adolescent develop¬ 
ment for guidance and curriculum making will be developed in later 
chapters. 
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Chapter IV 


THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 

THE NATURE OF THE CURRICULUM 
The ACTIVITffiS THAT ARE PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS BY THE 

school constitute its curriculum. It is by means of these activi¬ 
ties that the school hopes to bring about changes in the be¬ 
havior of students. What these changes in behavior are is de¬ 
termined by the philosophy of the school. If the school is 
regarded principally as a conserving agency, it will plan its 
program so that students behave in ways that are consistent with 
the cultural heritage. If it conceives its role in terms of promot¬ 
ing the interpretation and refinement of our democratic way 
of life, it will seek to provide die kinds of activities that are 
designed to develop in students the understandings, attitudes, 
abilities, and skills that it believes will bring about such interpre¬ 
tation and refinement. In previous chapters, tlie various current 
philosophies were examined. The development of an appropriate 
philosophy is held to be one of the most significant tasks of the 
school. But without implementation a philosophy is dead. 
Really, the test of the philosophy is to be found, not in the 
statement il:clf, but rather in the way in which it becomes 
incorporated in the behavior of the students. It follows, then, 
that die activities which the school provides are actually die 
heart of the high-school program. In this and succeeding chap¬ 
ters, this problem will be dealt with critically. Our present task 
is to examine die most time-honored and prevalent conception 
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of the curriculum, which holds that student activities are to be 
determined and organized upon a subject-centered basis. 

WHAT .IS A SUBJECT? A subject, reduced to its simplest 
terms; is merely a convenient way of organizing race experience 
to make it effective for use in interpreting new experiences. 
Wlien we speak of the organization of race experience, we refer 
to the system into which the various race experiences fit. This 
system is built by the specialist and is by its very nature charac¬ 
terized by logical relatioiiships. For example, the facts, funda¬ 
mental laws, and principles which form the basis of the subject 
, ,of physics have been painfully and laboriously accumulated for 
many centuries, each scientist beginning where his predecessor 
stopped, discovering new problems, testing, and verifying, and 
finally fitting the new discovery into a logical system. Sometimes 
the newly discovered facts or principles will overthrow the exist¬ 
ing system, in which case a new one must be built which forms 
a better structure for the classification of knowledge. For ex¬ 
ample, the experiments of Tonicelli, Pascal, and others with the 
rise of liquids in exhausted tubes led to the important discovery 
of atmospheric pressure. Before tliis time, the rise of liquids 
in exhausted tubes had been explained by saying that “nature 
abhorred a vacuum.” The newly discovered facts and principles 
had to be classified in relationship to the general laws of pressure 
and weight in liquids and finally to the kinetic theory of gases. 
The important point to consider in this connection is that the 
essence of the subject of physics is systematic organization. One 
■ has only to examine any modern textbook in physics to see how 
closely this type of organization is followed. Odier systems of 
knowledge such as chemistry, astronomy, and tire like, are all 
characterized by the accumulation of facts and principles organ¬ 
ized into a system. 

In fields other than science, the general basis of organization 
■is the same. In geography, the system may be developed around 
the earth-round” concept, regionalism, or a number of other 
unifying ideas, but essentially the result is the same. The subject 
is organized in terms of the relatedness of the material, rather 
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than in terms of the order of experiencing. In history, the or¬ 
ganization is usually chronological, though the treatment of . tire 
precise order in which events occurred may be subordinated to 
large related movements or epochs. This is but another way of 
building a system. Again the principle involved is tlie same. In 
mathematical subjects, the situation is not essentially different. 
The theorems of geometry all fit together into a related whole, 
which is determined, not by Caprice or individual experiencing, 
but by logical relationships determined by the specialist and the 
nature Of the subject itself. 

These logical systems of knowledge have been taken over by 
the school and utilized as the subject matter of learning. This 
means that the material must be simplified in teriiis of the 
ability, maturity, and experience of the learner. It has to be made 
available for large numbers of students of varying abilities and 
interests. The textbook has served as the most approved instru¬ 
ment for simplifying, illustrating, and adapting the subject-cen¬ 
tered curriculum to the learner. It has been regarded as the 
connecting link between the present ongoing experience of the 
student, and the highly perfected organization of race experi¬ 
ence. The important thing to remember is that the present ex¬ 
perience of the learner is subordinated to organized race experi¬ 
ence. The idea of the textbook maker and the teacher is to 
“psychologize” the subject matter in such a way that the student 
learns it effectively. The test of the success of teaching is 
whether or not the student eventually masters the systein and 
ean use it in interpreting present and future experiences. It is 
fair to say that rtiany high-school students are not able to use 
the system effectively. To them it remains external and dead. ■ 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE 
SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

Wliy has the subject-centered curriculum gained such wide¬ 
spread acceptance in the high school? Wiry has the so-called 
direct experience curriculum made so little headway in cur¬ 
riculum development? There afe 'ii' nuthber of reasons for this 
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situation which cannot be ignored by the curriculum maker. 
Some of the more important of them are analyzed in succeed¬ 
ing sections. 

SYSTEMATIC ORGANIZATION IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
EFFECTIVE INTERPRETATION OF EXPERIENCE. Just 
as the scientist utilizes systematic organizations of facts and 
principles as tools for making new investigations and discovering 
new meanings and applications, so the individual interprets his 
present experience by relating it to concepts, generalizations, or 
principles that have been built up by the race. Tlie meaning of 
a present experience is never fully understood until it is effec¬ 
tively related to other experiences, both individual and racial. 
Cunent events get their full meaning only in terms of an ap¬ 
propriate historical context. The child does not fully understand 
the simple experience of touching a burning candle until the 
meaning of "burning” is understood. When this is seen as an 
example of oxidation that goes on in a wide variety of ways, 
the experience takes on many new meanings that are effective 
in controlling and interpreting new experiences. In this way, a 
system is built up that has the optimal predictive values. Tire 
proponents of the subject-centered curriculum hold that these 
ready-made systems are necessary for the interpretation of ex¬ 
perience. The individual cannot possibly discover the connec¬ 
tions himself. Hence, ready-made organizations conserve time 
and energy, and serve as guides to future experience. It isn’t 
likely that the student will be able to work out for himself a 
better system of organization. Tlierefore he had better be 
taught to use the one that the race has worked out. So runs 
the argument of the proponents of the subject-centered cur¬ 
riculum. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SUBJECT-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM IS SIMPLE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 
The scope of the curriculum is usually defined as the areas or 
functions of living which are explored. It is the entire range of 
activities which the school utilizes for the purpose of achieving 
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its objectives. When subjects are rejected as the basis of cur¬ 
riculum organization, the problem of determining scope is a very 
difficult one. Under a subject organization, it is merely a matter 
of deciding what subjects are to be offered. In practice, this 
usually involves grouping those subjects that are thought to be 
indispensable to all students together as constants, and other 
subjects that are offered to meet special interests or needs of 
students as electives. For example, English and physical educa¬ 
tion would in most schools be regarded as constants while Latin 
and French are on the elective list. In order to simplify further 
the curriculum pattern, many schools have arranged their offer¬ 
ings in groups (sometimes referred to as curriculums) of sub¬ 
jects in terms of specialized purposes of students, e.g., college 
preparatory, commercial, industrial, scientific, or general. 
Within these patterns the separation between constants and 
electives is, of course, maintained. Tims, in small compass, the 
total scope of the curriculum is schematically presented.^ 

The problem of sequence, by which is meant the order in 
which experience (or subject matter) is presented to students, 
presents few difficulties for the subject-centered curriculum 
maker. National committees and textbook makers have, in gen¬ 
eral, solved the major problems in this field. While there is 
considerable variation, the sequence of subjects witliin areas is 
fairly constant. For example, in the area of science, subjects 
usually appear in the following order: general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. In the social sciences, world history (one 
or two years) usually precedes economics, sociology, or problems 
of democracy. In many states, American history is required by 
law in the eleventh year of the senior high school. These se¬ 
quences are justified on the grounds that background is needed 
for the understanding of current problems. In mathematics, 
simple algebra or general mathematics, usually precedes plane 

^See tlie Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, 
New York, the American Book Company, 1893, pp. 37-47 for an interesting 
illustration of the way scope and sequence are determined. The reader will be 
struck with the similarity of programs of studies submitted by the committee 
and those of present-day schools. The pattern set by the committee has per¬ 
sisted with only slight modification for half a century. 
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geometry, which in turn always precedes solid geometry or 
trigonometry. These illustrations are intended to show the rela¬ 
tively simple manner of determining sequence in the subject- 
centered curriculum. It is merely a matter of arranging predeter¬ 
mined blocks of organized subject matter. Since these blocks 
are relatively self-contained, any block may be shifted easily 
without disturbing other blocks, if existing arrangements do not 
prove satisfactory. 

Within a given subject, tlie scope and sequence is largely 
determined by the textbook maker. He decides what generali¬ 
zations, problems, facts, and information are appropriate to the 
subject and the order in which tliey are to be presented. Fre¬ 
quently the textbook writer has been guided in this task by 
scientific studies of vocabulary, reading comprehension, student 
maturity, and the like. At any late, scope and sequence are 
clearly determiiied in advance of classroom teaching. In schools 
that have developed courses of study, the situation is practi¬ 
cally identical. The course-of-study maker, utilizing the same 
sources as the textbook writer, prescribes the general scope of the 
subject and the order in which the subject matter is to be pre¬ 
sented. 

Tliis discussion has, of course, oversimplified the problem of 
scope and sequence as it is solved in the subject-centered school. 
It is not easy to select the most appropriate textbooks, and there 
are knotty problems involved in determining which subjects 
shall be required, which elective, and for what group of students. 

In a well-organized subject-centered school the teacher fits 
neatly into the system. He is guided by the program of studies, 
with scope and sequence clearly outlined, and a course of study 
or textbook which, in his specific field, prescribes the ground to 
be covered (scope) and the order in which subject matter is 
to be presented to students (sequence). Of course, not all of his 
problems are solved. He must decide how best to present the 
material, what supplementary materials are to be utilized, 
whether to organize the material upon a day-to-day basis or for 
a longer period of time, and other important questions. Tire 
essential point to keep in mind is that the basic structure, or 
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framework, is predetermined. Actual classroom instruction must 
fit into this general structure. 

For the student, the scheme is also clear and intelligible. 
Having determined the “curriculum" he wishes to pursue, he 
may readily see the task before him. Sixteen units for graduation, 
a given number of which are required, define his program. As 
he “passes" courses, the appropriate units (usually defined as 
a subject pursued for a year with five class meetings per week) 
are duly recorded. If he has the misfortune to fail a unit, the 
difficulty can be remedied by “making it up,” without disturbing 
the general pattern of units wliich he has “passed.” 

Since the subject matter is largely predetermined, there are 
few decisions that have to be made by the student in tlie day- 
to-day work of the classroom. He receives his assignments of the 
ground that he is to cover and if tlie teacher is clear about this, 
he knows each day what tasks are to be done and he can budget 
his time accordingly. Homework is facilitated by definite assign¬ 
ments from the text or workbook. 

Tlius we see that in essence the subject-centered curriculum 
by its very simplicity facilitates the development of a smoothly 
running organization which is sisily understood by administra¬ 
tors, teachers, students, and their parents. Its very simplicity is 
undoubtedly one of the factors that has led to its acceptance and 
perpetuation. 

THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS EASILY 
CHANCED. In most schools, the curriculum is “revised” by 
rearranging the blocks (units or subjects), by adding or drop¬ 
ping subjects, and by adopting new textbooks. Thus, the staff 
may decide that chemistry should precede physics, that “con¬ 
sumer science” should replace physics for non-college-bound stu¬ 
dents or that Latin be no longer required for college-bound 
students. New subjects such as pre-flight aeronautics, conserva¬ 
tion, safety education, and consumer education may be readily 
added. Usually these new subjects are made elective so that it 
is not necessary to drop other subjects. Statistics gathered dur¬ 
ing the past few decades show that few subjects are dropped 
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once they get established in a school, and that new subjects have 
been added at a rapid rate. New subjects have increased high- 
school offerings at least five-fold during the past two decades. 
The ease with which additions may be made is apparent. If it 
involved laborious examination of the entire offerings of sub- 
iects and content within subjects, fewer additions would be 
made; but since usually this is not done, subject offerings in¬ 
crease by leaps and bounds with a minimum of disturbance and 
confusion. \^en textbooks have been in use for the period pre¬ 
scribed by law or by a ruling of the board of education, it is 
a simple matter to select new ones upon a district, or state-wide 
basis. In this way the subject-centered curriculum is kept rela¬ 
tively up-to-date. 

THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS EASILY 
EVALUATED. Since the principal concern is covering 
ground prescribed by courses of study or textbooks, the evalua¬ 
tion program is centered upon die determination of mastery of 
die subject matter. Each segment (unit, course, or subject) has 
its own peculiar demands and these are met through standard¬ 
ized tests, essay-type examinations, and the like. In some cases, 
uniformity on a city or county-wide basis is secured through the 
functioning of committees of teachers who prepare the final 
examinations, or by standardized tests prescribed and adminis¬ 
tered by the administrative staff. State-wide scholarship tests 
further promote uniformity for tiiey are usually based upon the 
textbooks or courses of study most commonly used. Teachers 
are loath to depart from the textbook lest the students fall down 
in the tests. 

THE COLLEGES HAVE GENERALLY APPROVED AND 
PERPETUATED THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICU¬ 
LUM THROUGH ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. Tradi¬ 
tionally, students have been admitted to college upon the basis 
of units or credits in specified subjects or by entrance examina¬ 
tions covering the various subject fields. It is logical that this 
should be the case, for college curriculums are almost exclusively 
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subject-centered. The questionable assumption has been made 
that certain patterns of units are essential background for suc¬ 
cessful achievement in eollege. Naturally high-sehool principals 
desire earnestly that their graduates succeed in college. Tlie best 
way to insure this success is to meet fully the demands of the 
colleges as to desirable patterns of units. High-school programs 
of study show clearly this influence. If a high school can offer 
only a small number of subjects, the demands of the colleges 
are met first, even though only a small percentage of students 
may attend college. 

In general, the colleges resist accepting subjects such as gen¬ 
eral science, general mathematics, general language, and the like, 
for the fulfillment of college-entrance requirements. The prac¬ 
tical arts and vocational subjects have also been looked on with 
suspicion, especially by certain of the Eastern colleges. This atti¬ 
tude has tended to hamper the development of these subjects 
and to promote a sharp dualism between the programs of the 
college-bound student and his fellow who completes his formal 
education in the high school. The colleges have also offered re¬ 
sistance to the acceptance of credit in “fused” or “core” courses. 
It is not unusual for schools that have unified English and social 
science in terms of a single course, to have to “unscramble” 
them to conform to the requirements of the colleges for speci¬ 
fied numbers of units in English and history. Progress is being 
made along this line, but the fact still remains that the colleges 
are a potent influence in maintaining the status quo of the high- 
school curriculum. 

THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS GENER¬ 
ALLY APPROVED BY TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND STU¬ 
DENTS. Since the subject-centered curriculum is in use 
almost universally in high schools, colleges, and universities, it 
follows that teachers and parents are products of this system of 
education. High-school teachers, as has been discussed previ¬ 
ously, have been trained specifically to teach one or more sub¬ 
jects. Tliis means that in college they have built up “majors” 
in these fields by means of sequences of specialized, logically 
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organized courses. To these have been added “special methods 
courses.” Tire prospective teacher is, therefore, equipped to go 
into the high school and teach specific subjects. Tliey do have 
some background in modern psychological and educational 
theory, but this is usually at variance with their academic prep¬ 
aration and their student teaching, which is almost inevitably 
carried out in a conventional subject field. As stated before, they 
discover that their preparation fits well into the program which 
they find in operation in the schools in which they secure jobs. 
The pressure of this practical situation makes impossible the 
functioning of the tlieory of the way learning takes place and 
the way learning experiences should be organized, and the 
teacher readily and happily accepts the subject-centered system 
as unavoidable and even desirable. In like manner, since all of 
the formal education of parents, and generally of students, has 
been in subject-centered programs, there is a general assumption 
that the system is sound and should be continued. They tend to 
distrust courses labeled “core,” “orientation,” or “general edu¬ 
cation” as passing fancies and frills. Tliey are apt to regard trips, 
excursions, student planning, projects, and the like, as conducted 
tours or entertainments which are amusing, but through which 
little is learned. Tire covering of ground in a textbook and the 
mastery of the subject matter contained therein is more tan¬ 
gible and more in keeping wifli the conception of real learning 
to which parents and students are accustomed. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

In spite of its universality, its general acceptance by the 
colleges, parents, teachers, and students, and its respectability in 
terms of the cultural heritage, the subject-centered curriculum 
has been under fire for some time and many successful attempts 
have been made to improve it. Some of these are within the pat¬ 
terns of "subjects” while others break more or less completely 
with the traditional conceptions of curriculum organization. Be¬ 
fore discussing these changes, let us examine in some detail the 
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general criticisms that are being made of the subject-centered 
curriculum. 

THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICALLY UNSOUND. It would be absurd to deny tire 
value of systematized race experience as a vital and necessary in¬ 
strument for educating the student. Such organization is the 
result of the struggle of tlie human race toward civilization. 
Without these formulated race experiences, man would be little 
better than the lower animals because he would not be able 
adequately to profit from the experiences of the past. Education 
is essentially a process of growtli. Starting from a world that 
William James characterized as a “blooming, buzzing, confu¬ 
sion,” the child gradually extends his experiences, both first¬ 
hand and vicarious, to the point where he is able to weave unity 
and consistency into his world. He gradually brings order and 
system into his life. In this task, race experience is invaluable. 
He draws upon subject matter to solve his problems, meet his 
needs, and extend his interests. From the time he builds block 
houses on tlie floor, to the establishment of a home of his own, 
he is drawing heavily upon tlie experiences of the race. Very 
early in life, simple stories and pictures of the way other people 
live help him to understand better his own home. Gradually as 
he develops more and more skill in reading, he extends the 
range of his environment. He builds new concepts of “houses,” 
“homes,” and “family life.” As he is confronted with prob¬ 
lems, he is helped to meet them by finding out how others have 
solved similar problems. As he becomes more mature, he is able 
to use race experience more and more effectively. Gradually he 
comes to the point where systematic treatments of science, 
mathematics, social science, art, are the most effective tools he 
can use in solving the problem of establishing his own home. 
He draws from these systems of knowledge to plan, build, and 
finance his home. His intellectual and aesthetic values are re¬ 
created through the constant use of organized subject matter. 
He has reached the stage in which the psychological and the 
logical become one and the same thing. But note that direct, 
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first-hand experience is always antecedent. Organized subject 
matter is the instrument for enriching and extending it. It is not 
the end, or the goal. The goal for the student is the resolution 
of tensions, the solving of problems, the satisfaction of needs 
which grow out of the interaction of a living, dynamic, purpos¬ 
ing organism in an equally dynamic environment. 

Tlrere is an exceedingly wide gap between the experience of 
the child and the logically formulated experience of the race. 
This means that while logical relationships are essential in the 
organization of experience, they cannot be imparted ready-made 
to the child, as John Dewey pointed out many years ago and 
is equally applicable today. He stated: “Facts are torn away 
from their original place in experience and rearranged with ref¬ 
erence to some principle. Classification is not a matter of child 
experience; things do not come to the individual pigeonholed. 
Tire vital ties of affection, the connecting bonds of activity, hold 
together the variety of his personal experiences. Tire adult mind 
is so familiar with the notion of logically ordered facts that it 
does not recognize~it cannot realize—the amount of separating 
and reformulating which the facts of direct experience have to 
undergo before they can appear as a “study” or branch of learn¬ 
ing. A principle, for the intellect, has to be distinguished and 
defined; facts have had to be interpreted in relation to the prin¬ 
ciple, not as they are in themselves. They have to be regathered 
about a new center which is wholly abstract and ideal. . . . Tire 
studies classified are the products in a word, of the science of the 
ages, not of the experience of the child.” ^ 

Tire difiBculty with using this ready-made organization of race 
experiences has been emphasized by so many writers that we 
need only to mention it briefly here. Tliere is the ever-present 
danger that the learning which results from such organizations 
is apt to be what is popularly called “book learning.” The stu¬ 
dents learn symbols; words, without having back of them 
meaningful experiences. They learn to recite definitions from 
the textbook glibly, without having the slightest notion of their 

* John Dewey, The Child and the CurricuJum. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1903, pp. 10-11. 
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real meaning. A striking example of this point is found in the 
familiar story of the failure of many students living in a certain 
city located on the Mississippi River, to make any connection 
whatever between the Mississippi River about which they 
studied in their textbooks and the stream of water which flowed 
past their doors. The textbook study evidently had failed to func¬ 
tion in the life and experiences of tlie student. Even though he 
learned to recite the material to the complete satisfaction of the 
teacher, he merely acquired verbal knowledge which was soon 
forgotten because it failed to function in experience. In a real 
sense it served effectively to separate the student from his world. 

Such is the indictment against the logical organization of 
subject matter. Society has sought to transmit the experiences 
of the race in the form of a definite logically organized curricu¬ 
lum with the result that the gulf between the growing child and 
society has become wider and wider as race experience, because 
of tire increasing complexity of civilized social life, makes adult 
activities more and more remote from the experiences of child¬ 
hood. 

Even though it is recognized in the light of the newer psy- 
clrology that such systematized knowledge is often far from 
experience, particularly of adolescence, yet this is very different 
from saying that such knowledge cannot be made to function in 
experience through proper treatment. Race experience cannot 
and need not be ignored. Through the student's ability to use 
language, experience remote in time and place can be made 
vital. "Book learning” deserves all the scorn and ridicule which 
it has received, but the remedy Ues along the line of vitalizing 
race experience rather than discarding it. Thus logical organiza¬ 
tion properly utilized implies not only an educational ideal of a 
remote future but is very significant in determining a direction 
which the educative process should take. It becomes, as Dewey 
points out, a guiding principle for dealing with the present de¬ 
velopment of the student’s experience. It affords a guiding prin¬ 
ciple in interpreting and giving direction to tlie activity of the 
student. In succeeding chapters we shall attempt to show more 
clearly JiQW this may be accomplished. 
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THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS REMOTE 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC VALUES THAT THE MODERN 
SCHOOL SEEKS TO ACHIEVE. Even though we giant 
the merits of logical systems of knowledge in helping the student 
to meet his problems, and eventually to refine his own concep¬ 
tual system, it must be emphasized that this value is not achieved 
directly but rather through helping the student to use race ex¬ 
perience effectively. The center of orientation is the student and 
his world rather than the refined system of knowledge of the 
world of adults. Tire democratic school is seeking to build char¬ 
acteristics of personality such as creativeness, cooperativeness, 
social sensitivity, ability to think reflectively, and tolerance. 
These values are best achieved when die actual vital experience 
of the student in living his life in the home, the school, and'the 
community is made the center of his curriculum. To attempt to 
achieve them by centering exclusively upon accumulated race 
experience tends to promote mere verbalism and frequently to 
set up a dualism between the life of the student and the work 
of the school. Achieving democratic values is a matter of living 
them, and of reflecting upon the experiences that are being lived. 

One reason why so many very good statements of demo¬ 
cratic objectives have failed to influence practices is because the 
school has adopted these values but has failed to change the cur¬ 
riculum in order to use the most effective means of achieving 
the ends. It associates thinking with the mastery of facts on the 
plausible grounds that facts are needed widi which to think. 
It approves highly of social sensitivity, cooperativeness, and 
tolerance as ends but assumes that ideas about them will take 
effect in conduct widiout actual living experience. The time¬ 
worn analogy of the correspondence course in swimming applies 
here. Each is likely to be equally ineffective. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

Those, who by disposition, training, and experience are par¬ 
tial to the subject-centered approach to curriculum making will 
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probably feel that the writer has not been fair to this time-hon¬ 
ored, and generally accepted basis. Admittedly, for purposes of 
exposition, the traditional subject organization has been the 
center of the discussion up to tliis point. And certainly those 
who are familiar with actual school practice will be quick to 
admit that the picture has not been overdrawn as the subject- 
centered curriculum works out in vast numbers of schools. It 
would be a mistake to assume, however, that many improve¬ 
ments that tend to minimize the difiEculties are not now under¬ 
way. Some of the more radical of these will be discussed later 
under the broad-fields and unified-studies type of organization. 
'These are still regarded as subject-centered but give a much 
more significant place to the first-hand experience of students. 
Our present purpose is to discuss briefly some illustrations of the 
vitalization of subjects as such.® Tlrese illustrations are typical 
trends, the counterpart of which are probably to be found in all 
fields. Tlie reader will be able to supply additional illustrations 
in his own field of specialization. 

MATHEMATICS. During recent years, plane geometry has 
been vastly improved through the “nature of proof” concept 
that has been pioneered by Harold Fawcett,* and worked out 
in the Ohio State University School. Instead of stressing the con¬ 
ventional theorems, he develops the nature of proof, particu¬ 
larly the place of definitions and assumptions in relation to the 
conclusions that are reached. Students are taught to be critical 
concerning radio and newspaper advertising, the sermons that 
they hear, the articles that they read, and in their discussions 
with their fellows. Subject matter is drawn from the daily living 
of the student. He comes to see that the methods of the mathe¬ 
matician and of the scientist may be generalized to apply to all 
aspects of living. Evidence tends to show that when geometry is 

® For other illustrations, see H. H. Giles, ef al., Exploring the Curriculuni. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 194a, pp. 61-68, and Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. Washington, Educational Policies Commission, 1940, Chapters II 
and III. 

*The Nature of Proof. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 
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taught in this manner, significant changes in behavior take place 
in the student. He learns to analyze evidence, distinguish facts 
from assumi^tions, recognize both the stated and unstated as¬ 
sumptions that are essential to a given conclusion, evaluate 
assumptions, and evaluate arguments. Finally, he learns “con¬ 
stantly to re-examine the assumptions which are behind his 
beliefs and which guide his actions.” Procedures similar to this 
were followed in a number of the schools of the Eight-Yeai 
Study.’ Students who were so trained in exact thinking appar¬ 
ently did somewhat better work in college mathematics. Tliis 
indicates clearly that wide departures may be made in conven¬ 
tional practice without impairing the chances of college success. 

CHEMISTRY. Tlie field of chemistry is another area in 
which significant changes have taken place. A recent textbook,® 
the subject matter of which was worked out experimentally in 
certain of tire Denver, Colorado, high schools by the authors, 
breaks almost completely witli the conventional logical organi¬ 
zation. It is organized in terms of units centering around (i) 
the Chemistry of the Individual, (2) Chemistry of the Home, 
(3) Chemistry of the Community. Typical units under the 
first classification are (1) drugs and medicines, (2) cosmetics, 
(3) clothing, (4) chemical hobbies, (5) vocations relating to 
chemistry. First-hand experience of students is drawn upon 
throughout the treatment. That the authors are not willing to 
break completely with conventional logical organization is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that the first ninety-three pages of the text 
are given over to the “essentials of chemistry.” In a sense, of 
course, the total arrangement of the book is just a newer kind of 
logical organization. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE.'^ Perhaps the social science field has un¬ 
dergone more extensive reorganization than any other. Instead 

® See Dean Chamberlin, et al., Did They Succeed in College? New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. 30-31. 

® Maurice R. Ahrens, Norris F. Bush, and Hugh K. Easley, Living Chemistry. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1942. 

^ See the Role of the Social Sciences in the Secondary-School Program.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, xXIX 
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of the conventional course in the principles of economics. South 
Pasadena offers a semester course entitled “Current Economic 
Problems” which deals with such problems as “How may I be¬ 
come an intelligent consumer?” “How can we raise our level 
of living through improved production methods?” “Wiry is it 
necessary for the Government to step in and regulate business?”, 
“How does the Government foster the development of Amer¬ 
ican Industry and Agriculture?” and “How may we make our 
savings work?” In Tulsa, instead of the conventional course in 
American history, a course entitled, “America, Today and Yes¬ 
terday” is given. Tire following problem areas are included, (i) 
Democracy Engages in Social Reform, (2) Democracy Engages 
in Social Conflict, (3) Economic Revolution Overtakes De¬ 
mocracy, (4) Democracy Establishes a World Power, (5) Re¬ 
forming Democracy—the Progressive Era, (6) Mobilization to 
Make the World Safe for Democracy, and (7) Democracy 
Again Engages in Social Reform. It is evident that there is a 
general chronological sequence in the above list of “problem 
areas,” but conventional logical structure would appear to be 
subordinated to a more functional treatment of problems of con¬ 
temporary living. 

In Moultrie, Georgia, the teacher and students outlined a 
number of basic problems for which they wanted to find solu¬ 
tions. These included the following: 

1. What are the services of the city, county, state, and national 
governments? 

2. What are the obligations a citizen owes to his local, state, and 
federal governments? 

3. What are some of the most important social problems found in 
our community? 

4. Has the course opened for you any new opportunities for under¬ 
standing how better to make a living in Moultrie? 

5. During our excursions into the community, has your attitude to¬ 
ward the school changed at all? ® 

(February, 1945). The entire issue is devoted to the problem of improving 
social studies instruction. 

s Reported by Samuel Everett in General Education in the American High 
School, North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, 
Scott. Foresman and Company, 1942, pp. 226-227. 
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On the face of it, this list of problems does not seem much 
difEerent from the ordinary textbook course in civics. It does, 
however, differ significantly from such courses in at least three 
respects. First, it was cooperatively planned; second, it was 
oriented directly in terms of the life of the student in his com¬ 
munity; and third, its subject matter consisted largely of first¬ 
hand study of the institutions, agencies, and organizations of the 
community itself. In all, some twenty organizations were visited 
by the class and studied intensively in terms of their contribu¬ 
tions to the life of the community. 

HOME ECONOMICS. In the field of home economics, tire 
conventional courses in sewing and cooking are being subor¬ 
dinated to courses dealing with practical problems in home Hy¬ 
ing. One such course is composed of the following units; “(i) 
Our homes of yesterday and today, (2) Founding a home, (3) 
Maintaining a successful home, (4) Making the most of oneself, 
(5) Providing for the advancement and higher life needs of the 
family, (6) Making good use of our time, (7) How the home 
and community are related, (8) Keeping the family in good 
health, (9) Our part in the community health program, (10) 
Caring for the patient in the sickroom, (11) How heredity and 
environment influence the child, (rz) Caring for younger chil¬ 
dren, (13) How the child grows and develops, (14) Educating 
our children, (15) Our responsibility to all children, (16) Plan¬ 
ning and furnishing the home, (17) Caring for our home, (18) 
Selecting and caring for the equipment of the home, (19) Good 
housing for all, (20) Using the family income, (21) Better buy- 
manship in the home, and (22) Laws that affect the home.” ° 

The author states that the above units are divided into prob¬ 
lems, each of which becomes a lesson. Enrichment is secured by 
the introduction of concrete experiences of students. This is an 
example of a teacher-planned program, which retains most of 
the elements of logical structure that are characteristic of the 

® Repoited by Mrs. Ludle Rust, "Tlie Home Living Course in the Secondary 
School,’ Bulletin of the National AssocLation of Secondary-School Prinoipals, 
XXIV (December, 1940], 62. 
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subject-centered curriculum. Tlie material, however, has been 
oriented in terms of the problems likely to be faced by tlie stu¬ 
dent. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. In the field of industrial arts, similar 
reorganization in terms of the practical problems of living is 
taking place. The traditional system of building skills by the 
introduction of increasingly difiBcult operations arranged sequen¬ 
tially, is yielding to a project or problem approach that is 
oriented to the needs and problems of the individual student. 
Tire general shop provides for orientation into a wide variety 
of industrial processes, and the use of various media, such as 
leather, textiles, ceramics, metal, plastics, and the like. The war 
accelerated the trend toward the adaptation of the program to 
the needs of students in this field. Model-plane building, shop 
mechanics, power machinery operation, etc., have conre rapidly 
to the front. Tlris movement has also tended to stimulate co¬ 
operation with other areas such as science and mathematics in 
the giving of courses in preflight aeronautics, radio, and elec¬ 
tricity. 

ENGLISH. An illustration of how tlie field of English has 
reached out into other areas in order to break down the tradi¬ 
tional organization of composition and literature, and to provide 
vital experiences is reported by Principal PI. A. Ferguson of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, High School: 

A sophomore English class was set up on somewhat of an experi¬ 
mental basis. With two periods available each day, these pupils have 
had special opportunities to go to the museum, to visit other classes 
in , the school as an aid to the choice of next year’s subjects, and 
to hear talks by teachers and outsiders on various topics. Each pupil 
has a ten-week period of using Mondays for a project of his own 
choice on which he later reported to the group. Model planes, boats, 
and catapults were made in the shop; a lamp and a dress were made. 
One girl got a start on typewriting; several read books they had 
missed. A group worked together to give a scene from Clarence, 
while a smaller group worked on photography within and without 
the school. A project was carried through cp the general subject of 
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War. Through it, the pupils began to see what discussion is, what 
propaganda is, and that some issues ate too big for final decisions." 

Tills course would seem to illustrate the complete abandon¬ 
ment of logical organization. Tliere is no apparent thread of 
continuity which is to be found in most subject-centered courses. 
It illustrates also how one field draws heavily upon many others. 
When a course reaches out into as many diversified areas as this 
one appears to do, "English” becomes merely a convenient label 
rather than a category that defines the scope and sequence of the 
experiences that are included. 

OTHER FIELDS. No attempt has been made in this rapid 
survey of innovating practices in subject-centered curriculum 
to cover all of the subjects. Similar illustrations could be given 
in the field of modern languages where in some quarters there 
is a tendency to subordinate the actual learning of a language 
to tlie understanding of a culture and its relationship to other 
cultures.^^ Fine Arts courses have been broadened to include 
work in a wide variety of media, and many have lost their sys¬ 
tematic character that was common a few years ago. Health and 
physical education programs are beginning to stress personal 
hygiene, from both the physical and mental standpoint, nutri¬ 
tion and diet, remedial instruction, and the like. Many have 
lost their formal character. 

The discussion up to this point has been concerned almost 
exclusively with the subject-centered curriculum, its essential 
character, and the various ways in which it is being changed. The 
discussion of changes has been limited to those that still 
retain the subject as the basis of organization. We now turn to 
the trend toward the breaking down of subject boundaries 
both within fields and among the various fields. 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondaiy-School Principals, XXIV 
(October, 19^0), 73. TTiis number is devoted to “Promising Practices in Second¬ 
ary Education." It is invaluable as a general survey of newer practices. 

11 Walter V. Kaulfets has been a pioneer in this movement. See his brief 
article entitled "Cultural Unification as a Foreign Language Objective.” Curricu- 
Juni /oumal, XIII, 323—324 (November, 1942). 
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THE BROAD-FIELDS CURRICULUM 

Like many other terms in education, “broad fields” has been 
given a number of interpretations. To some, it means the group¬ 
ing of the students’ curriculum experiences around major areas 
of living, or as Hopkins puts it, “major trunk lines.” As an 
illustration of this procedure, Harap’s classification will serve. 
After a thoroughgoing analysis of possible major categories for 
curriculum organization, he proposes that curriculum experi¬ 
ences be grouped around the following headings. (i) Living in 
the Home, (2) Leisure, (3) Citizenship, (4) Organized Group 
Life, (5) Consumption, (6) Production, (7) Communication, 
(8) Transportation.^® In practice, such “areas of living” have 
been used as a technique of curriculum making, rather than as 
a basis for organizing the curriculum. In other words, after ana¬ 
lyzing and classifying curriculum experiences in terms of these 
major categories, they are regrouped in terms of conventional 
subject fields. Thus, while these categories may serve to enrich 
subjects, they are not, in any strict sense, a basis for organizing 
die curriculum. Especially is this true in the senior high school, 
where subjects are more firmly entrenched. Tliis trend toward 
utilizing areas of living in curriculum development is part of a 
movement to discover ways of organizing curriculum material 
that are more closely related to the problems, interests, and 
needs of the student, and of the culture. In Chapter VII an 
analysis and evaluation of this trend will be made. 

“Broad fields,” as the term is interpreted in the present con¬ 
text, is restricted to refer to the uniting or “fusing” of separate 
subjects within a given subject-matter field. A common example 
of this type of organization is general science, which frequently 
contains elements of physics, chemistry, biology, anthropology, 
physiology, and the like, often depending upon the interests of 
those who organize the course. Broader, more inclusive topics 

12 L. T. Hopkins, Integration; Its Meaning and Application. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1937, Chapter XI. 

Henry Harap, et at. The Changing Curriculum. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1937, p. 96. 
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are utUized than is the case in a particular science subject. For 
example, tlie treatment of a topic such as water in a physics 
course might be limited to hydraulics. In a general science 
course, it would deal not only with pressure, density, and the 
like, but also with its chemical properties, its role in plant and 
animal life, its effect upon man and his environment. Such gen¬ 
eral science courses have long been regarded as appropriate to 
the lower grades of the high sdiool. More recently, courses have 
been organized in the senior high school which do not differ 
materially in organization from the more elementary courses. 
Sometimes these courses are labeled “general physical science." 
In most schools they are regarded as more suitable for the non¬ 
college-bound student. 

From the conception of organization set forth above, it is 
only a step to the attempts that are being made to secure a 
similar unity among all of the subjects of the curriculum. The 
Ohio State University High School for a number of years or¬ 
ganized its curriculum in six broad fields as follows: (i) Science, 
(2) Mathematics, (3) Social Science, (4) Language, (5) Tire 
Arts, and (6) Healdi and Physical Education. Through group 
planning an attempt is made to secure a unity within each of 
these fields. Elementary teachers are included in the planning 
groups. In some cases, this has resulted in an almost complete 
obliteration of separate subject-matter lines within fields. In 
others, the lines have become distinctly blurred, as for example; 
the boundaries between algebra and geometry. The core has also 
contributed further to the disintegration of subjects. 

Tlie University of Wisconsin High School a number of years 
ago adopted the broad fields of Health, Community Living, and 
Use of Leisure and Vocation as a basis of organization. Tire 
plan was never fully worked out, however, and the categories 
tended to serve as centers for grouping subjects. Tlie John Bur¬ 
roughs School grouped its senior high-school offering in six cate¬ 
gories as follows: (1) Arts, (2) Science and Mathematics, (3) 

^*This list was originally proposed by the North Central Association. See 
L. W. Webb, ch. _High-School Curriculum Reorganization. Ann Arbor, The 
North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools^ ^ 9 ? 3 ' 
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Social Studies, (4) Vocations, (5) Language, and (6) Physical 
Education. Note that all of these fields, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of “Vocations,” are familiar subject classifications, though 
the content may differ materially. 

Why this trend toward the broad-fields curriculum? It is 
clearly a trend toward a more functional, unified conception 
of the learning process. Tliat many educators erroneously ap¬ 
plied the term "integrated courses” to broad-fields programs is 
an indication that such courses were intended to break down the 
watertight compartments between conventional school subjects. 
In other words, the trend toward regarding the student as a 
whole, and all knowledge as having significance for learning, in¬ 
evitably leads to greater unity in the curriculum. Tire broad- 
fields program is just a step in the disintegration of separate sub¬ 
jects. The teacher who is sensitive to the social implications of 
the subject which he teaches and to the nature and needs of 
the learner finds great difficulty in staying within his subject. 
But the problem cannot be solved satisfactorily by one teacher 
alone, or by all the teachers of a school working independently 
and exclusively within their respective subjects. If a truly func¬ 
tional broad-fields program is evolved, it must be through the 
active cooperation of the entire teaching staff. In other words, 
it must be the result of a comprehensive study of the entire 
school curriculum. Otherwise, it becomes merely a new label to 
put on old subject-matter content. 

It is apparent from the above discussion that there is a dis¬ 
tinct trend toward broadening the scope of subjects and making 
them more functional. Tliis tendency has not stopped with the 
unification of the various subjects within a given field, but has 
extended to the disregarding of the boundaries among the vari¬ 
ous fields. Tills movement has, for the most part, been identified 
with the core curriculum and will be discussed in a succeeding 
chapter. 

SUMMARY 

Tlie subject-centered approach to learning is almost universally 
practiced in the American high school. It has been assumed that 
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logically organized race experience is a satisfactory basis for organiz¬ 
ing learning experience. It has persisted in spite of its psychological 
shortcomings, and its relative ineffectiveness in contributing to demo¬ 
cratic purposes, because of the prestige of science, the endorsement 
of the colleges, the simplicity of the curriculum pattern which it 
provides, and the general approval of administrators, teachers, lay¬ 
men, and students. Many of its weaknesses tend to be corrected by 
the breaking down of subject lines, and the inclusion of much direct 
experience for the purpose of illuminating facts and principles. 
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Chdpter V 


THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM IN 

theory and practice 

THE NATURE OF EXPERIENCE 

E,xpemence is a weasel worn to the man of the street 
it means participation in anytliing, the actual living tlirough an 
event, “skill, a facility, or functional knowledge gained through 
personal knowledge, feeling, or action.” To have experience play¬ 
ing golf means actual iiarticipation in the game, rather than the 
mere reading about it in books. It is the difference between 
“feeling” the club head as it swings “through” the golf bail¬ 
or rather the arc in which the golf ball is located, and being told 
or reading about the proper stance, the arc of the swing, and 
the like. To the philosophers, experience is the sum total of all 
knowable reality. It is this wide difference in interpretation that 
gets us into trouble when we speak of the experience-centered 
curriculum in contrast with the subject-centered cuniculum. 
Subject matter is refined and organized race experience, and be¬ 
comes incorporated into the behavior of the individual—tliat is, 
becomes a part of individual experience when it is appropriated 
and used to interpret ongoing activity. Thus, race experience be¬ 
comes inseparably bound up with individual experience as learn¬ 
ing takes place. Reading about the way the professional golfer 
thinks the club should be swung may really serve to modify the 
individual golf player’s experience. Wlien it does, it becomes 
an inseparable part of the experience itself. 
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From an educational standpoint, John Dewey has helped us 
to arrive at a fruitful notion of experience, and to develop a 
working conception of it in relation to the school program. 
In a much quoted and frequently misunderstood passage he 
states: 

The nature of experience can he understood only by noting that 
it includes an active and a passive element peculiarly combined. 
On the active hand, experience is trying~a meaning which is explicit 
in the connected term experiment. On the passive, it is undergoing. 
When we experience something we act upon it, we do something 
with it; then we suffer or undergo tlie consequences. We do some¬ 
thing to the thing and then it does something to us in return; such 
is the peculiar combination. The connection between these two 
phases of experience measures the fruitfulness or value of the ex¬ 
perience. Mere activity does not constitute experience. It is disper¬ 
sive, centrifugal, dissipating. Experience as trying involves change, 
but change is meaningless transition unless it is consciously connected 
with the return wave of consequences which flow from it. When an 
activity is continued into the undergoing of consequences, when 
the change made by action is reflected back into a change made in 
us, the mere flux is loaded with significance. We learn something. 
It is not experience when a child merely sticks his finger into a 
flame; it is experience whe,n the movement is connected with the 
pain which he undergoes in consequence. Henceforth the sticking 
of tire finger into the flame means a burn. Being burned is a mere 
physical change, like the burning of a stick of wood, if it is not 
perceived as a consequence of some other action. 

Blind and capricious impulses hurry us on heedlessly from one 
thing to another. So far as this liappens, everything is writ in water. 
There is none of that cumulative growth which makes an experience 
in any vital sense of that term. On the other hand, many things 
happen to us in the way of pleasure or pain which we do not con¬ 
nect with any prior activity of our own. They are mere accidents so 
far as we are concerned. There is no before or after to such experi¬ 
ence; no retrospect or outlook, and consequently no meaning. We 
get nothing which may be canied over to foresee what is likely to 
happen next, and no gain in ability to adjust ourselves to what is 
coming—no added control. Only by courtesy, can such an experience 
be called exiserience. To “learn from experience” is to make a back¬ 
ward and forward connection between what we do to things and 
what we enjoy or suffer from things in consequence. Under such 
conditions doing becomes a trying; an experiment with the world 
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to find out what it is like; the undergoing becomes instmction— 
discovery of the connection of things.^ 

Reduced to its simplest terms, then, experience starts with a 
dynamic interaction between the organism and the environ¬ 
ment. Tire organism acts and the environment strikes back. 
Wlren the interconnections are seen, we are said to have an ex¬ 
perience. As in the case of the child and the flame, the intercon¬ 
nections are not hard to discover. Tire experience is a very simple 
one. But as action becomes more complicated and the environ¬ 
mental aspects become more complex, confusion results and in¬ 
terpretation becomes difficult. Wlren interpretation involves the 
resolution of doubts or hypotheses by making further observa¬ 
tion, by more action, we have “reflective experience,” or reflec¬ 
tive thinking. We then have a forked-road situation. Action is 
temporarily blocked. Out of previous experience or additional 
activity of one sort or another, inferences arise that are tested 
by further action. We say then that a reconstruction of experi¬ 
ence has taken place. Flame comes to mean danger, warmth, 
beauty, and in a more technical sense, oxidation. New experi¬ 
ences with fire are interpreted in terms of the old. Flame be¬ 
comes a thing that may burn, or that may give enjoyment de¬ 
pending upon the total situation. Tliis is undoubtedly the 
highest type of learning, and man’s superiority in this respect 
marks him off from the lower animals. Our education program 
becomes effective very largely to the extent that it fosters this 
continuous reconstruction of experience. 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE 
NATURE OF EXPERIENCE 

Tire difficulty with a good many educational interpretations 
of experience is that they utilize only one phase of the two 
aspects of experience as the basis for their theory and program. 
Tire early proponents of the “activity curriculum” ® placed an 

^John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1916, pp. 163-164. 

^ For a complete analysis of the activity concept, see The Activity Movement. 
Thirty-third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. Bloom¬ 
ington, Public School Publishing Company, 1934, Part II. 
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unduly heavy emphasis upon mere physical activity. If the child 
were doing something, if he were active, then education was 
supposed to be going on, and die result was good. To help him 
to see the connections between his activity and past experience 
and future action was regarded as adult imposition. Conse¬ 
quently, there sprang up "child-centered” schools in which, for 
the most part, children decided what they wanted to do. Tlrere 
was almost a complete failure to “undergo,” or to use another 
term, to intellectualize the activities—to discover their mean¬ 
ings. Thus, the securing of appropriate control over subsequent 
experience was accidental—a matter of chance. To rationalize 
this failure to help the child to see tlie full significance of what 
he did, by the use of appropriate subject-matter elaborate theo¬ 
ries of child creativeness were built up. “Follow the lead of the 
child” became the slogan. Give him a chance to develop and all 
things will be added unto him. Surround him with books and 
all sorts of materials such as blocks, paints, tools of all kinds, 
sand, lumber, sewing machines. One writer put it in this fashion: 

Now what happens when a child is not dictated to and is set 
down with materials such as these? If he is emotionally untram- 
raeled and physically sound so that he can function nonnally it is 
safe to say that his use of the material will be creative. Watch a 
two-year old piling his blocks. If some adult has not ruined his first 
efforts by showing him how, he quite uncannily arranges them in 
designs having no small degree of balance and proportion. Leave 
a little child alone with paints or crayons and large sheets .of paper 
and after a period of random smearing he will begin to draw amazing 
things, astonishing both in line and color." 

This, of course, was an extreme reaction against traditional edu¬ 
cation which emphasized only one aspect of the nature of 
experience. 

The proponents of the traditional subject-centered curricu¬ 
lum, on the other hand, have stressed the interpretative or 
undergoing aspect of experience. Events remote in space and 

3 Agnes DeLima, Our Enemy the Chfld. New York, Tlie New Republic, Inc., 
P- Ellsworth Coilings, An Experiment with a Project Curricu- 

lum. New York, The Ma^illan Company, 1923. And J. L. Meriam, Child Lite 
and the Curriculum. Yonkers, World Book Company, 1920 p 158 
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time, subject matter having little or no relationship to the on¬ 
going life that is being lived, facts and information “torn away 
from their setting in experience,” are imposed upon the child. 
To be sure, activity is aroused, but it is activity connected with 
die teacher’s purpose rather than activity aroused by the child’s 
own purposes, by his quest for tlie solution of a problem. Sub¬ 
ject matter used in this way, to quote Dewey’s phrase, becomes 
"a mind crushing load.” 


A REINTERPRETATION OF EXPERIENCE 

But to regard the curriculum as an “either-or” proposition is 
to create a dualism that has no foundation in sound theory or 
practice. In any complete learning situation, activity and inter¬ 
pretation are always present, though, of course, in greatly vary¬ 
ing degrees. Suppose, for instance, we take a typical example of 
learning in a subject-centered curriculum. In an agriculture class, 
a boy studies different types of soils, how to improve them 
through fertilization, drainage, etc., he learns of the kind of soil 
best adapted to the growth of com. He learns the different types 
of com, their uses, yields, marketable value, the proper time for 
planting, the appropriate cultivation, the harvesting, the final 
marketing, and a host of other facts and information that all fit 
together into a logical system. At appropriate times, the teacher 
demonstrates, or the student experiments in the laboratory. At 
all times, the teacher draws upon tlie former experiences of the 
student. Tliis was essentially the method of curriculum organi¬ 
zation in agricultural education prior to the introduction of the 
project method in 1911. Contrast this procedure with the actual 
raising of a field of corn by the student. He selects his plot of 
• ground, his seed, and proceeds through the various stages until 
the com is finally marketed. At various steps in the process, he 
has to draw upon organized subject matter. He cannot even de¬ 
termine the proper soil without some help from race experience. 
The corn isn’t growing properly. What is the matter? He con¬ 
sults subject matter pertaining to diseases, proper cultivation, 
proper nourishment, and the like, to find a solution for this 
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problem. What is the essential difference between the two activ¬ 
ities? In the first case, organized subject matter is the center. 
Experience is drawn upon to illustrate and vitalize the subject 
matter that is logically presented. Tlie hope is that it will func¬ 
tion in future experience. In the other case, personal, direct ex¬ 
perience is antecedent to subject matter. Tlie experience has its 
own logic, its beginning and its end. Subject matter is taken 
from its place in the logical system into which it has been classi¬ 
fied by die specialist and used to enrich and make meaningful 
the ongoing activity. In the first illustration the boy has learned 
about raising corn, in the second he has raised corn, and learning 
is instrumental to that end. The point which should be made is 
that subject matter and activity are present in both cases. Tliis 
is why we have termed one kind of curriculum organization 
subject-centered and the other experience-centered. Miseduca- 
tion can result when subject matter is not connected with vital 
experience, but it can also result when vital personal experience 
is not connected with appropriate subject matter. 

But even though we accept the above generalization, the 
problem still remains as to which center is best for curriculum 
organization. Shall actual experience be antecedent, concomi¬ 
tant, or subsequent to subject matter, and what shall be the 
principle of organization? One answer gives us a subject-centered 
curriculum, the other an experience-centered curriculum. In the 
previous chapter, the subject-centered curriculum was explored. 
We shall now try to find a solution of our problem by a similar 
exploration of the experience-centered curriculum. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED ACTIVITIES 

Before making a survey of the present status of the experi¬ 
ence-centered curriculum, its advantages and disadvantages, it 
may be well to make tire concept more explicit by suggesting 
certain principles that are pertinent to experience-centered 
activities. 
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learning (THE ACQUISITION OF ATTITUDES, KNOWL¬ 
EDGE, SKILLS, ABILITIES, AND THE LIKE) IS USUALLY, 
IF NOT ALWAYS, INCIDENTAL TO THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF SOME MORE OR LESS TANGIBLE OR CONCRETE 
END OR GOAL. Tliis principle was implicit in the previous 
illustration of a boy who set about raising an acre of corn, as 
contrasted with the boy who learned about raising corn from 
a textbook. In the first instance, tlie boy's primary purpose ob¬ 
viously was not to learn, but rather to accomplish a very con¬ 
crete and tangible goal. He probably had in mind a certain yield 
which might be expected and more specifically the amount 
of money he should be able to clear on the project in terms of 
cunent market trends. Tire changes in behavior that resulted 
from his activities are more or less incidental to the activity. 
This doesn’t mean that the learning is not important. Indeed, 
in the mind of the teacher, it is probably the most important 
result, for he is trying, through the experience, to bring about 
more and more control over his environment on the part of the 
student. That is, the teacher is trying to help the boy to recon¬ 
struct bis experience. His success is measured by the learning 
products that result. Tlie expectation is that more effective 
learning will result when the problem is approached in this man¬ 
ner. Otherwise, the teacher would use the more traditional 
method—the memorization of facts and principles. In many 
curricular activities, the principle is not as clear-cut as in the 
illustrations cited, but in essence it is applicable to most situa¬ 
tions. Other examples are the following: (i) Making a product 
chart of the New England region; (2) preparing a brief to con¬ 
vince the city council tliat it should build a swimming pool; (3) 
dramatizing the quanel scene between Brutus and Cassius; 
(4) making a community survey; (5) making a school garden; 
(6) painting murals for the cafeteria; (7) publishing a school 
newspaper; (8) writing and presenting a school play; (g) beauti¬ 
fying the school grounds; (10) organizing a student council; 
(11) collecting scrap metals; (12) selling war savings stamps; 
(13) keeping accounts for the school lunchroom. Note that in 
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all of these activities learning as such is subordinated to active, 
vital, personal experiencing. 

THE PRESENT EXPERIENCE OF THE STUDENT, HIS 
PROBLEMS, AND INTERESTS PLAY A DOMINANT ROLE 
IN THE DETERMINATION OF APPROPRIATE ACTIVI¬ 
TIES AND IN PLANNING, EXECUTING, AND EVALUAT¬ 
ING OUTCOMES. At the outset, it should be made clear 
that all activities, whether they be experience or subject-matter 
■centered, are most effective when tire above principle prevails; 
but when the very nature of the activity depends upon its close 
relationship with the ongoing life that is being lived by die 
pupil, the principle takes on new meanings. Extrinsic motiva¬ 
tion in a Latin class may be gradually transformed into whole¬ 
hearted interest in due time, but tire direct-experience activity 
is doomed to failure from the start if the student is not activated 
by a strong motive for carrying it forward. Tlieoretically, of 
course, coercion could be used to get a boy to raise the acre 
of corn, but since essentially the same learning products may be 
secured by a wide variety of activities, it would be foolish and 
relatively ineffective to use force in initiating the project. That 
the above generalization is true in practice is evident from tiie 
widespread practice of granting teacher-student planning a sig¬ 
nificant place in carrying the experience-centered curriculum 
into effect. Schools that have moved in the direction of the 
experience-centered curriculum have generally given more and 
more attention to student initiative. Tliis is no accident for it 
is part and parcel of the plan. Having once launched upon a 
given activity, the solution of the problem involved usually 
affords sufficient motivation, for the student can see what has 
to be done at each successive stage. The unfinished radio vir¬ 
tually cries out for completion, the com will rot if it isn’t har¬ 
vested, the half-furnished room that is being decorated silently 
reproaches those who would leave it in its unfinished state. 
These facts do not suggest a laissez-faire attitude on the part of 
the teacher. They simply make the job of the teacher more 
significant—and in the long run more satisfying. 
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the sequence of activities is determined pri¬ 
marily, NOT BY THE INTERNAL LOGIC OF A FIELD 
OF KNOWLEDGE BUT RATHER BY MATURATIONAL 
levels, integration of PERSONALITY, GROWTH 

processes, extension of problems, and in¬ 
terests. It was shown in the previous chapter that the 
subject-centered curriculum depends largely for its sequence 
upon the logical organization of the subject. The goal is mastery 
of the system. The teacher tries to find appropriate ways of 
doing this. It may be through intrinsic motivation. The subject 
matter may be “sugar-coated” by attaching it, for purposes of 
instruction, to the student’s interests, but the sequence is de¬ 
termined, for the most part, by considerations that are “outside” 
of the student. If the student is studying world history, the 
teacher does the best he can to make Greek civilization interest¬ 
ing. If the student finds no interest in it, he “learns” it anyway— 
at least he goes through the motions of learning it. When the 
time has arrived for the study of quadratic equations, the assump¬ 
tion is that the student is ready and that the subject can be 
made interesting. Neither the student nor the teacher is likely 
to challenge the fixed sequence of the text book. The teacher 
may rationalize his failure to interest the student in the material 
by claiming that it is good discipline for him to learn it. 

In theory at least the situation is reversed in the case of the 
experience-centered cuniculum because the environmental situ¬ 
ation, the stresses and strains that are operating, and the de¬ 
finable problems of the student, his growth and development, 
become the central factors in determining what to do next. This 
does not mean that the student does whatever he wants to do. 
It means that the wise teacher, looking at the student in terms 
of all the factors that are affecting his present living—his hopes 
and aspirations—becomes a partner with him in planning the 
sequence of his experiences. One unit or experience leads into 
another. New environmental factors press in and claim recogni¬ 
tion. Tire determination of sequence becomes a sort of touch- 
and-go affair that cannot be categorized in terms of so much 
ground to be covered during the month of September. 
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For example, a community survey may te almost completely 
factual at first, but as the study progresses new lines of activity 
are revealed. Poor housing is discovered. Why do half of the 
people live in slums? Why are there inadequate recreational 
facilities in certain sections of tlie city? Why are delinquency 
and crime most prevalent in these sections? These are the lines 
of investigation that may develop, but they cannot be prescribed 
in advance without robbing the students of the thrill of adven¬ 
ture. 

Again, pressing problems of etiquette, social usage, face-to- 
face relationships have their way of coming into the lives of 
students at certain maturational levels. They do not wait until 
the appropriate place in the texthook has been reached. And 
later stages of growtli bring other problems that do not concern 
earlier adolescence at all. To impose the problem, say, of mak¬ 
ing a choice of vocation upon the young adolescent is to violate 
the developmental process. Such problems are thrust at the 
older adolescent by life itself through the very process of grow¬ 
ing up and by the adolescent’s attempt to achieve an independ¬ 
ent status in society. That is one reason why the introduction 
of courses in ’'occupational civics,” vocations, etc., in the eighth 
and ninth grade has been a failure in so many schools. Tliese 
courses are, in part at least, the result of the mistaken notion 
that one widely publicized function of the junior high school 
was “to start each pupil on a career which, as a result of his 
exploratory courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced 
is most likely to be of profit to him and to tire state.” * It was 
a logical idea which readily caught the imagination of school 
administrators and teachers, but it ignored the psychology of 
adolescent development. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM IN PRACTICE 

We are all more or less familiar with the kinds of activities 
that have been basic to agricultural education, homemaking, in- 

. * Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1920, pp. 175-176. 
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dustrial arts, and other fields, that have made effective use of 
die project method. We are also more or less familiar with the 
so-called "activity programs” that are now current in the more 
progressive elementary schools. These are good illustrations of 
the experience-centered curriculum. Much less familiar are the 
secondary schools that have reorganized their programs wholly 
or in part in terms of direct experience. Excellent illustrations 
of the experience concept are to be found in the so-called com¬ 
munity schools. No attempt will be made to present a complete 
survey of this field. This has been well done in other studies.® 
Our present purpose is to provide a few illustrations of experi¬ 
ence-centered programs in order to make clear the concept that 
has been developed. 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. An extreme illustration of 
a school that has been almost completely merged with the com¬ 
munity so that there is almost complete unity of action is to be 
found in the Holtville School,® which is located in a small, 
strictly rural community about four miles from Deatsville, Ala¬ 
bama. Tire principal objective of the school, according to the 
principal, is “to improve the living conditions, economic, social, 
recreational-in tlris rural community.” A survey of the needs 
of the community was made at the outset. This revealed that the 
most pressing need was better production and preservation of 
food. To meet this need, with the assistance of National Youth 
Administration Work Projects, and the Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration, a cannery was built and is now being operated by 
teachers and students. Fruits, vegetables, and meat are canned 

«For excellent discussions of this movement, see: Samuel Everett, et al.. 
The Coniinunity School. New York, D. Applcton-Century Conipany, Inc., 

Elsie Clapp, Community Schools in Action. New York, The Viking Press, i 939 ' 
Paul Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. D. Appleton-Ccntury Company, 
Inc., io?6. Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum. New York, 
The American Book Company, 1940. Learning the Ways of Democracy. Wash¬ 
ington, Educational Policies Commission, 1940. "Promising Practices m Secondary 
Education," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 

XXIV (October, 1940). , , T^ 

“This description is adapted from Learning the Ways of Democracy, pp. 
323-325. See also The Story of Holtville. Southern Association Study. Iloltville 
(Ala.), Holtville Public Schools, 1944. 
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either on shares witli the farmers assisting, or by the school upon 
the payment of a small fee. A meat refrigeration plant and cold 
storage room were constructed, and turned over to the students 
to operate. Students assist farmers in planting and pruning fruit 
trees, and the school maintains a spraying service for the use 
of the community. In the school shops, farm implements arc 
constructed and repaired. 

Other needs that were discovered were: better home decora¬ 
tion, better recreational facilities, a newspaper, and better dis¬ 
tribution of goods. The home economics students decorated the 
homes of its members, assisted by the agricultural classes that 
planted shrubs and flowers. Arts and crafts classes made draperies 
for the school and homes. The school conducts a nursery school 
for small children. A student staff edits and publishes a news¬ 
paper which is the only one which serves this community. The 
school operates a cooperative store which sells, among other 
articles, many products made in the school. A recreational pro¬ 
gram is carried out which includes community motion pictures 
and a game loan library. The school’s gymnasium, bowling alley, 
archery range, and barbecue pit are, of course, all available to 
the entire community. 

A similar community program has been developed in tire 
Pine Mountain Settlement School,^ which is located fifteen 
miles from Harlan, Kentucky. Among the interesting develop¬ 
ments is the “Co-op” course which is merely a vehicle for operat¬ 
ing the Consumers' Co-operative store. Each year a new group 
of students "take” the course. Classroom activities are built 
around the general theme, “Man and His Food.” 'The coopera¬ 
tive is owned by 64 staff members and students. Stock sells for 
twenty-five cents a share, and dividends have been known to 
amount to twenty-five per cent. Tire stock includes school sup¬ 
plies, canned goods, and staples, which are purchased by the 
students. All bookkeeping is done by the student group. Accord¬ 
ing to Spears, “the entire acadeihic program of tlie ‘Co-op’ 
group is tied into this project. Mathematics, science, economics, 

^ For a complete description of tlie work of this school, see Harold Spears, 
op cit., 73-93. 
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English, health, and history find practical implications in this 
study and handling of food and supplies. An important aspect 
of the work is consumer education, the benefits of which are 
carried to the entire student body through the activity. T^e 
project exposes tire students to the cooperative point of view.” ® 

^ In the Parker School District,® near Greenville, South Caro¬ 
lina the students in cooperation with the Community Council, 
which has been highly developed, made a community survey 
which includes such aspects as recreation, health (including 
sanitation, nutrition, etc,), traffic, and community beautification. 
An interview blank was worked out in tlie social science classes 
and this was used by the students in a house-to-house canvass in 
gathering data. As a result, a nutritional campaign which in¬ 
volved the entire community was carried out. The high-school 
students assisted in planting shrabs and flowers, supervised 
playgrounds for the younger children, set up and operated a 
child-care center for mothers who work in the mills, A “mater¬ 
nity shelter” affords first-hand experience in caring for babies 
to a large number of high-school girls. A high-school class after 
careful preliminary training, went to several community centers 
that comprise the Parker District and assisted nearly three tliou- 
sand residents in preparing their income tax blanks. Tliis service 
involved, of course, a thorough study of the tax law. Students 
had to know what exemptions were allowable under the law and 
to offer advice to taxpayers on the intricate application of the 
law to their particular situations. Tire school maintains an elab¬ 
orate program for training mill workers through actual experi¬ 
ence in the processes involved. Tliis serves not only the student 
population but the adult population as well. 

SOCIAL ACTION PROGRAMS. The illustrations than have 
been given above are typical of the kinds of activities that are 

“ Ibid., 70 . . . , T. 1 n 

® See James Tippett, op. cit, for a general description of tnc ParKer 1 rogram. 
Tills book was published in 1936 but still presents a quite satisfactory picture 
of the basic elements of the program, even though reGnciiients are continually 
taking place. See also The Rirker High School Serves its People. Southern 
Association Study. Greenville (S, C.), Parker District Public Schools, 1943- 
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becoming quite widespread—especially in the rural areas. Tliey 
indicate tliat, increasingly, the lines between school and com¬ 
munity are becoming blurred, and that the community is 
becoming a laboratory in which students may have first-hand 
experiences in not only studying community problems but also 
in helping to do something about them. 

Another type of project in realistic community education of 
a somewhat different type, since it involves social action of a 
controversial nature, was carried out a number of years ago in 
Des Moines, lowa.^® A class in social science in the Tlieodore 
Roosevelt High School undertook a study of the various types of 
city government. This study soon centered around city govern¬ 
ment in Des Moines. Tire question arose: “Should Des Moines 
have a city-manager form of government?” Students made first¬ 
hand and correspondence studies of the city-manager plan in 
other cities. Tliey soon fomid that the introduction of this 
plan in Des Moines involved a change in the charter which had 
to be initiated by petition. Some fifty students from Roosevelt 
and two other high schools drew up and circulated a petition 
in search of die necessary signatures. In a three-months’ cam¬ 
paign they had collected forty-five hundred signatures, about 
half the number required. The petition was turned over to an 
adult organization for completion. This, of course, stimulated 
widespread discussion both among students and citizens. Not 
all people were in agreement upon the proposal. Opposition 
groups developed both in and out of school. Tliere was free de¬ 
bate on the issue. Needless to say, school officials remained 
neutral in the campaign. 

Another group put on a “get-out-the-vote campaign.” 
Students spoke over the radio, before civic clubs, and public 
forums. They advertised in the newspapers and staged a parade 
through the business section of tire city before election day. 
Over two hundred students of the Roosevelt High School per- 

“ Reported in Learning the Ways of Democracy, Op. cit., pp. 288-290. 

See Chapter XIV for an analysis of the problem of dealinn with con¬ 
troversial issues. 
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sonally solicited six thousands voters in the school district urging 
diem to register and vote. 

PERSONAL LmNG AND FACE-TO-EACE RELATION¬ 
SHIPS. As has been shown, much of the emphasis in the 
experience-centered curriculum is placed upon meeting the 
needs, solving the problems, and extending the interests of boys 
and girls. It has been noted that this emphasis has stimulated 
the school to extend its curriculum into the life of the com¬ 
munity. It has had another result. All of the analyses of adoles¬ 
cent development, adolescent interests, needs, or problems (see 
Chapter III) indicate that many of these concerns of adolescents 
center around immediate personal relationships and personality 
development. Young people are constantly asking such ques¬ 
tions as “Am I normal?” “Hoiv can I make and hold friends?” 
"How can I improve my health?” “How can I overcome my lack 
of self-confidence?” “How does my mind work?” “How should 
I budget my allowance?” “Wiry can’t I get along with my 
family?” “Wliat colors should I wear?” “How can I help from 
being self-conscious at social gatherings?” “Wliat should I know 
about sex?” “How may I make myself more attractive and 
popular?” “How can I learn to control my temper?” “How much 
should I be allowed to use the family car?” “Is there a God?” 

Tire typical school does little or nothing about such prob¬ 
lems for they do not fit readily into a subject-centered organiza¬ 
tion. The need has been met in some schools by adding courses 
in psychology, personal regimen, sex education, and the like. 
Such courses often consist of little more than imparting knowl¬ 
edge about these problems. Other schools seek to provide as 
much first-hand experience as possible as a background for the 
necessary knowledge. Tliis is done through the day-to-day living 
in the school, through carefully planned parties, dances, and 
other social gatherings, through tire raising of animals, through 
the school dining room, through planned social programs involv¬ 
ing both parents and students, and through personal conferences. 
Too frequently such activities are incidental and poorly planned. 
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In some schools, the “coie curriculum” or the homeroom are 
charged with the responsibility of meeting the needs in this 
area. At this point, we are mainly concerned in emphasizing tins 
significant aspect of adolescent development. How the school 
should organize in order to meet it will be taken up later. 

USE OF FIELD TRIPS. Many schools that are seeking to 
move in the direction of the experience-centered curriculum 
have instituted field trips in which the students make first-hand 
studies of important problems. Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has explored the educational 
possibilities, of such trips. A group of ninth-grade students spent 
some time on a New England farm in order to study first-hand 
a simple nonmechanized social situation. Another group of 
seniors made an extensive study of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other governmental and private planning projects 
in the South. Under a grant of funds from a foundation, a more 
ambitious study by a group of eleventh-grade students was made 
of a coal mining situation in Western Pennsylvania.^ ^ They 
spent two and one-half weeks in preliminary study under the 
direction of teachers representing several fields, nine days in the 
field, and five weeks in a follow-up study designed to clarify 
meanings. During the trip they visited a rolling mill in Pitts¬ 
burgh and coal mines in Morgantown and Arthurdale, West 
Virginia, discussed problems with coal mining officials, labor 
organizers, social workers. Works Progress Administration 
officials. Housing Autliority officials, unemployed miners, college 
professors from the University of West Virginia, and visited 
schools, settlement houses, and the homes of workers. The 
experiences of the trip were analyzed and evaluated. The evi¬ 
dence collected “suggests that carefully planned, direct experi¬ 
ences may result in clarifying the beliefs which students hold, 
it suggests also that greater allegiance to human values, firmer 
faith in democratic principles, a more flexible outlook which 

Reported by G. Detwood Baker. "An Eleventh Grade Field Study: The 
Coal Industry,"^ Educational Research Bulletin, XVII, 173-188 (October 19, 
1938) 3nd Louis Ratlis, "Some Evaluations of the Trip," Educational Research 
Bulletin, XVII, 189-208 (October 19, 1938). 
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considers solutions to social problems as tentative and not arbi¬ 
trary, are some of the desirable outcomes which may come from 
educational experiences similar to the West Virginia trip.” 

The Ohio State University School is another of the many 
schools that has incorporated the field trip as a regular part 
of the program. As a part of the core curriculum, the students 
make careful studies of the educational possibilities of trips 
to various places. Committees are appointed to investigate the 
literature and report back to the group. Final decisions are 
made by the combined judgments of students, parents, and 
teachers. Tire trips are financed largely by the parents, but the 
group raises money to take care of the expenses of those students 
who are unable to finance the trip. In recent years trips have 
been made to Detroit, New York, Chicago, The Tennessee 
Valley, and New Orleans. Each trip is carefully planned in 
advance and a period always follows during which reports are 
written and studied, and tire entire project is carefully evalu¬ 
ated. Several teachers, selected for the most part by the students, 
always accompany the students. Usually it is the same group 
that participated in the preliminary planning. The teachers are 
chosen from fields of interest that promise the most for inter¬ 
preting the various aspects of tire trip. A published report of 
the Detroit trip presents an interesting account of the manner 
in which the project was planned, carried out, and evaluated.^* 

In connection with a study of occupations, students pro¬ 
posed a direct study of the way people earn a living, by going 
to one of the large centers of population. Various cities were 
proposed and the possibilities of each were considered. Wlren 
the final choice was made, the group elected a chairman and the 
following committees: (i) Transportation, (2) Trips within 
Detroit, (3) Entertainment, (4) Hotel and Food, (5) Finances, 
(6) Agreements, and (7) Parent-Student. These committees car- 

IS Ibid., 208. 

William Van Til, “Youth Visits Industrial Detroit," Educational Method, 
XVIII, 266-271 (March, 1939). For other reports on trips, see: Herbert 
Abraham, “Let’s Interview the Government," Educational Method, XVII, 16- 
19 (October, 1937) and Elmina R. Lucke, “Travel Toward Economic Realities," 
Progressive Education, XV, 617-828 (December, 1938). 
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ried out their studies and reported to the group as a whole. Tire 
group made all final decisions. The students interviewed both 
industrial executives, representatives of the United Automobile 
Workers, as well as government officials on problems of capital 
and labor relationships. Tliey visited a number of industrial 
plants, the General Motors Research Laboratory, Greenfield 
Village, museums, art galleries, and housing projects. In evaluat¬ 
ing the trip, one student wrote: “Tire main thing I got out of 
the trip was the ability to see two sides to labor and govern¬ 
mental questions. After seeing mj^elf what was good and bad in 
labor unions, I can draw my own conclusions much better." 

It will be noted in the discussion of field trips that they are, as 
a rule, supplementary curriculum experiences. Tlie study of some 
socioeconomic problem in the classroom is supplemented with 
firsthand experience. In many cases, the same, or even greater 
values could have been achieved by studies in the immediate com¬ 
munity. As a matter of fact, the Ohio State University School has 
for a number of years experimented with such studies. Students 
who for some reason did not wish to go on the annual field trip 
studied the local community during the time their classmates 
were away. For example, while the majority of the junior class 
were on a trip to the Tennessee Valley studying housing, con¬ 
servation, flood control, and education, the remaining members 
of the class studied somewhat similar problems in Columbus. 
They made trips to the Bureau of Juvenile Research, to slum 
areas, to the Girls' Industrial School, to a glass factory, to the 
Children's Hospital, to the various clinics, and to one of the 
local high schools. Group conferences and personal interviews 
with representatives of these organizations were held. Tlie ex¬ 
periences of the T.V.A. group and the Columbus group were 
compared, evaluated, and recorded in an attractive booklet. The 
account of the trip closes with tlie following significant para¬ 
graph: 

So ended the Junior trips. We came back to school after a week 
of interesting and educational trips. Although the students who 
stayed home in Columbus and the ones who went to the T.V.A. 
had different ideas in view, both the groups turned out to be study- 
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ing the same thing at the end of the trips; people and the way they 
live. ... No matter what you may study it would not be important 
if it did not have anything to do with people. It will always come ■■ 
back to people and the way they live. 

Tlie field trips illustrate one way to break from traditional 
practices. Tlie experiences of the trip play back into the class-' 
room activities to enrich them, and classroom activities add 
significance and meaning to the trip. Tliey do lack something of 
die living quality of more comprehensive community programs 
that have been discussed previously, but they are a step in the 
right direction—possibly a transitional phase which eventually 
will be replaced by a more dynamic type of experience. As a way 
of giving added vitality to the subject-centered curriculum, they 
have much to recommend them. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES. No discussion of the experience- 
centered curriculum would be complete without pointing out 
diat so-called “extra-curricular activities" are a significant part 
of the experience-centered curriculum. If the curriculum of the 
school is truly regarded as embracing all of the student activities 
sponsored by the school for the purpose of achieving its objec¬ 
tives, these types of experience should not be neglected. Wliether 
such activities are merely appended to the regular curriculum 
or an integral part of it, a strong case may be made for them in 
terms of the significant values of our democratic culture which 
we seek to achieve and enhance. The school council, if given 
a real opportunity to function, provides important training in 
democratic processes such as cooperative planning, action, and 
decisions anived at through conference and free discussion.^® 
Such problems as school control, athletic and other types of 
awards, planning for all-school festivals, assemblies, school-wide 
projects, such as salvage campaigns and clean-up drives, can be 
successfully met by responsible student committees in coopera¬ 
tion with faculty groups. In the subject-centered school, such 

I'For many excellent illustrations of the way democracy may he learned 
through student activities, sec Leaiiiing the Ways of Democracy, Chapter IV, 
and H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchcn, and A. N. Zechiel, op. cit, Chapter V. 
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democratically functioning student groups are the school’s chief 
resource for training in democratic living. In experience-centered 
programs which provide for continuous student participation 
in planning the total life of the school, they form an indispens¬ 
able and integral part of the experience of the student. Any list¬ 
ing of appropriate activities for students is bound to be incom¬ 
plete and inapplicable to all schools, but we have abundant 
evidence that students may participate effectively in (i) ad¬ 
ministration, (2) cuniculum planning, (3) care of buildings and 
grounds, (4) management of lunchrooms and recreational facili¬ 
ties, (5) operation of libraries, bulletin boards, etc., (6) safety 
programs, (7) social activities of all kinds, (8) editing news¬ 
papers, (9) preparing school handbooks, (10) planning and 
conducting public meetings, and (ri) morale building programs 
of all sorts. 

There are many reasons why American life falls far short 
of attaining the ideals which we accept as basic to democracy. 
Likewise in a school there are bound to be serious limitations 
upon the functioning of true democracy, but certainly it is the 
responsibility of tlie school to try continuously to make democ¬ 
racy work in daily life. Student activities can contribute sig¬ 
nificantly to that end. 

WORK EXPERIENCE. The broad concept of work experi¬ 
ence needs little justification as a part of an educational program. 
With tlie transformation of our culture from an agrarian to an 
industrial society, more and more youth have been denied the 
opportunity for effective participation in economic life. From 
the simple standpoint of mental hygiene this situation is bad, 
for a feeling that one counts, that one is engaging in socially 
significant activities is essential to the well-being of youth. At 
an earlier time, this need for participation was cared for to some 
extent within tlie home environment. Youth developed a feeling 
of belonging through work around the home. With the coming 
of industrialization and mechanization, this has of necessity be¬ 
come less common. Some of the community schools discussed 
earlier in this chapter have solved the problem for the in-school 
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youth by making education part and parcel of life outside the 
school; but as has been pointed out, this is only a beginning. 

In 1937 some one and three-quarter million boys and girls, 
fifteen to nineteen years of age, were totally unemployed and 
not in school. In addition, two or three million youth beyond 
the high-school age were totally unemployed. Tliese facts pre¬ 
sent a staggering problem to those who are concerned with the 
education of youth for democratic citizenship. 

To federal organizations, such as the National Youth Ad¬ 
ministration, belongs the credit for pointing the way to a solu¬ 
tion of the problem.^® The nature of the work is of special in¬ 
terest because it has significant implications for the experience- 
centered curriculum of the future. In addition to the enormous 
number of youth engaged on a part-time basis in industrial work, 
in October, 1940, the National Youth Administration provided 
employment on useful public works projects as follows: 

About 6,000 youth worked on the improvement of grounds 
around public buildings—doing grading, sodding, and planting of 
shrubbery, trees and flowers—and. laying out or improving parks. 
Anoiher 7,600 were assigned to highway, road and street work, on 
which they graded and laid road surface, set curbs and sidewalks, 
and constructed culverts and bridges. A large part of the work on 
these road projects was directed to improving road safety by building 
guard rails, painting markers, and installing lights, signals, and other 
safety devices. Over 25,000 youth were engaged in constructing 
schools, recreation centers, and other public buildings . . . Improve¬ 
ment of recreational facilities occupied some 15,000 youth . . . 
These workers built or improved athletic fields, playgrounds, grand¬ 
stands, bleachers, tennis courts, swimming pools, and other facilities 
for public use; they also made or renovated the recreational equip¬ 
ment . . . Projects designed to further conservation, flood control, 
and sanitation employed about 5,000 youth in building check dams, 
terracing land, sodding gullies, carrying on reforestation, improving 
bird and game sanctuaries, establishing fish hatcheries, and setting 
up water supply and sewage facilities.^^ 

^®See Lewis L. Lorwin, Youth Work Programs. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1941, for an excellent presentation of the philosophy 
and practices involved. 

Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

For a report on other actual practices in the field, see Bulletin of the 
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The above quotation provides a striking illustration of what 
the high school might do were it to conceive as a function the 
providing of wholesome work experience for all boys and girls. 
Carried on as an integral part of a program of civic education, it 
would have enormous possibilities of restoring to youtli the feel¬ 
ing of active participation in the life of the community. 

An interesting application of tire work-experience concept is 
to be found in the establishment of work camps in connection 
with the high school. Tliese are usually operated during the 
vacation period but are sponsored and supervised by the school. 
Tlrese have been particularly successful in the agricultural field 
where the need for seasonal workers is great. Opportunity is 
provided for young people to gain experience in useful work 
in the fields, and in marketing produce. Reports from such camps 
indicated that when properly supervised they are the means of 
achieving democratic values which can be closely related to the 
program of the school. 

The programs of part-time work in commerce and industry 
which were stimulated by the war are also illustrations of the 
possibility of combining active participation with classroom 
w'ork. Many city schools have worked out cooperative programs 
in distributive education, which, under the guidance of specially 
trained teachers who act as placement and guidance officers as 
well as coordinators, afford valuable opportunities for combin¬ 
ing actual experience with the often theoretical work of the 
school. 

Such programs are likely to meet with many obstacles until 
industry becomes more highly socialized, but that is no reason 
for the school’s failure to make use of the opportunities currently 
available to it. Out-of-school agencies have pointed the way. It 
remains to be seen whether the schools have the will, foresight, 
and imagination to capitalize on the experiences of these 
agencies, in re-creating its own program. Were it to do so, it 
would have numerous advantages, for tlie sdiool could plan a 
total program for youth that would break down the dualisms be- 

National Awociation of Secondary-School Principals, XXVII (January, 1943). 
Part I, “Work Experience in the Secondary Schools.” 
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tween the school and life outside, between “culture” and voca¬ 
tion, between the experience and subject-centered curriculum. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED 
CORE CURRICULUM 

A rapid survey of the significant developments in the move¬ 
ment to provide realistic first-hand experiences to high school 
students has now been completed. Tlie reader will note the dis¬ 
connected character of many of the activities that have been 
discussed. This is because in a large measure they have been 
grafted on to the subject-centered curriculum. It will be ob¬ 
served also that many of the activities that have been discussed 
are not readily classifiable in terms of conventional subject cate¬ 
gories. When students undertake a study of their community, 
the scope knows no subject bounds. Science, social science, 
mathematics, the arts, language, and other fields play a signifi¬ 
cant part in any thoroughgoing participation in the life of the 
community. 'Wlien students go about trying to solve their per¬ 
sonal problems, their experiences disregard conventional subject 
lines. Wlien students undertake a field trip to the West Virginia 
coal mines, they draw heavily upon sociology, economics, physics, 
chemistry, language, the industrial, fine, and home arts. In other 
words, much of the normal activity of life cannot be fitted into 
the curriculum organization of the conventional school. To try 
to do so is bound to give it an artificial character. A more com¬ 
plete and drastic reorganization is needed. Such a reorganization 
would tend to cut across subject lines, would require larger 
blocks of time than conventional periods, and would subordinate 
logical organization to direct experience. (This point will be 
discussed more fully in Chapter VI which deals with the core 
curriculum concept.) 


ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

By way of concluding the discussion of the direct experience 
approach to learning, the following appraisal is made. 
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THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS VERY 
CLOSELY RELATED TO THE NEEDS, PROBLEMS, AND 
INTERESTS OF YOUTH. This principle is almost axio- ' 
matic, for when the school breaks with lopcally organized sub¬ 
ject matter as a basis for the curriculum, it does so in order to 
plan its program in terms of actual first-hand experience. As has 
been pointed out, this does not mean that the racial heritage is 
thrown overboard, but rather that it is used to enrich and inter¬ 
pret individual experience. Most experience-centered units of 
work utilize more rather than less organized subject matter than 
the traditional textbook assignment. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM UTILIZES 
TO THE FULLEST EXTENT THE ENVIRONMENT, BOTH 
PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL. We have seen how the schools 
that are moving in the direction of the experience-centered cur¬ 
riculum stress community study and participation. This again 
seems to be a natural emphasis, when the school breaks with the 
academic tradition. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS EASILY 
ORIENTED IN TERMS OF DEMOCRATIC VALUES. De¬ 
mocracy is primarily a way of living. The group project, the 
unit planned cooperatively, tlie study of the community, all 
lend themselves admirably to the development of distinctively 
democratic values, for it is in the processes of living that we see 
democracy at work and in which we test its effectiveness. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM POSSESSES 
SIGNIFICANT POTENTIALITIES FOR UNIFYING THE 
SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. When the commun¬ 
ity serves as a laboratory for the study of living problems, the 
community is brought nearer to the school. Many of the activ¬ 
ities tliat the school provides require the active participation 
of the community. In this way, the objectives of school life and 
community life tend to merge. Tliis does not mean tliat good 
school-community relationships are possible only in an experi- 
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ence-centered school. It does mean, however, that good rela¬ 
tionships are stimulated and facilitated by such an organization. 

the EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM PRO¬ 
MOTES THE UNIFICATION OF THE VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF SCHOOL LIVING. It is axiomatic that to the extent 
the learning activities are broadened in terms of personal social- 
economic problems, the teaching staff, the students, and the 
community are virtually "forced” into close cooperation. The 
word, force, is used advisedly. It does not mean external co¬ 
ercion, but rather the compulsion of the situation itself. Broad 
enterprises such as are a part of the thoroughgoing experience- 
centered curriculum will not be successful unless all of the re¬ 
sources of the school, personal and material, are used economi¬ 
cally and efficiently. Again, as students assume responsibility in 
helping to plan the major activities, the distinctions between the 
curricular and the extra-curricular tend to disappear. Tire same 
kind and quality of intelligent participation that has character¬ 
ized the work of the student council at its best, will also character¬ 
ize the student’s participation in the day-to-day life of the school. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM IS CON¬ 
SISTENT WITH THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING. 
Learning is an active process. It takes place best when the or¬ 
ganism is confronted with genuine problems that require the 
use of the method of intelligence. Tire experience-centered 
curriculum provides admirably the setting for this type of activ¬ 
ity. Again the facing of situations that are part and parcel of 
the student’s changing environment is the best guarantee of the 
transfer of training to new situations, provided that the teacher 
is alert to the possibilities of transfer. Tlie unified character of 
the activities undertaken stimulates and facilitates the process of 
integration in the growth of the student. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

In spite of the fact that the experience-centered curriculum 
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seems to be consistent with the democratic philosophy and tlie 
newer psychology, it has not found ready acceptance in the 
secondary school. A discussion of some of its alleged weak¬ 
nesses may help us to understand why this is true. 

SOME EDUCATORS CONTEND THAT FACTS AND PRIN¬ 
CIPLES THAT ARE LEARNED IN THE MATRIX OF 
DIRECT EXPERIENCE ARE NOT PERMANENTLY RE¬ 
TAINED OR APPLIED READILY TO NEW SITUATIONS. 
This is an argument against incidental learning of all sorts.^® 
Tliere is probably an element of truth in this claim, provided 
that the teacher is not conscious of the necessity for helping the 
student to intellectualize his experience. It must be admitted 
that there is no automatic transfer, and that teachers are fre¬ 
quently guilty of assuming that there is transfer where none 
exists. A class may be engaging in a truly democratic activity. 
Many of the elements of the democratic process may be clearly 
obvious to the trained adult who is participating in or observing 
the situation. Tliey may not be obvious at all to the group of 
students. The students may not really know what is behind 
what they are doing. If activities are to be educative, if they 
really are to function in the reconstruction of experience, they 
must be intellectualized. Otherwise they become meaningless 
routine. To the extent tliat the school fails to help students to 
comprehend the full implication of what they do, the criticisms 
that have been leveled at the school are justified. 

TEACHERS ARE NOT PREPARED TO CARRY ON EXPERI¬ 
ENCE-CENTERED PROGRAMS. Tlris is certainly true, 
and it has been shown in numerous connections in this book 
why it is so. It goes back to the training and experience of the 
teacher, and to the forces of tradition that are operating on him 
—most of which perpetuate the subject-centered approach. The 
more highly trained is the teacher in some specialized field, the 
more difficult it is for him to see possibilities in the experience- 

Many years ago B.nglcy voiced this criticism of the Project Method. Since 
then it has been rdtcmted frequently. The so-called essentialists would in 
general support this position. 
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centered approach. And, as has been pointed out, teacher-educa¬ 
tion institutions are not helping much to prepare teachers for 
this shift in emphasis. But the school should really become the 
training ground for its teachers. In-service training under the 
guidance of an educational leader can accomijlish wonders with 
teachers whose minds are not closed to the possibilities of 
change. 

COMMUNITIES DO NOT READILY ACCEPT THE SHIFT 
IN EMPHASIS FROM THE SUBJECT-CENTERED TO THE 
experience-centered program. There is much 
truth in this assertion. It is no accident that the so-called com¬ 
munity school has thrived best in relatively backward, or per¬ 
haps we could say, “deprived” communities. If a community has 
no motion-picture theater, it accepts, even applauds the scliool’s 
efforts to supply one. If it has no general store, tire operation of 
a “cooperative” by the school is logical. If vegetables are spoil¬ 
ing in the fields, the school’s help in harvesting and preserving 
is welcomed. Wlien industry cannot obtain sufficient adult 
workers, youth are readily given employment. Work experience 
is held to be an excellent thing for all students, but usually it is 
limited to the less favored economic groups. In other words, the 
experience-centered program often works best in deprived areas, 
and with deprived groups of students. All this must be changed 
if tire new program is ever to gain wide acceptance. Can it be 
done? It has already been shown that with an awakening of 
community consciousness—some of it under the exigency of 
war, there is a trend toward the organization of councils made 
up of representative groups including the school. Tliese have be¬ 
come clearing houses for projects of community improvement 
pertaining to health, recreation, and social and civic betterment. 
Tlie school can play a significant role in such an organization. 
Then, too, there are signs that industrial life is undergoing 
change toward greater socialization. This movement was acceler¬ 
ated by the stresses and strains of depression and war. As in¬ 
dustry becomes more socialized, the aims of the school and in¬ 
dustrial life will tend to become more unified, and youth will 
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find educative experience in industrial life, Just as he now finds 
educative experience in farm life through the vocational agri¬ 
culture programs tliat are common in many rural high schools. 

SCHOOL PLANTS ARE NOT EQUIPPED TO CARRY ON 
AN EXPERIENCE-CENTERED PROGRAM. Again the truth 
of this assertion must be generally admitted. There are many 
practical arts shops being built today that contain no equip¬ 
ment for the repair of an automobile, to say nothing of being 
able to get an automobile into them. There are many, many 
schools being built with no provision for the care of animals, 
with completely inadequate libraries, with no provision for arts 
and crafts, witlr no space surrounding the school for anything 
but an athletic stadium. But on the other hand, until schools— 
administrators and teachers themselves—become conscious of 
the need for a new type of education, these conditions will con¬ 
tinue to exist. 

And all over the land we have illustrations that the sort of 
buildings, equipment, and grounds that are needed, have been 
made available and are functioning. In other words, the ideas 
presented herewith are not so novel that they cannot be docu¬ 
mented in current programs. 

THE EXPERIENCE-CENTERED CURRICULUM DOES NOT 
MAKE ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR LOGICAL ORGANI¬ 
ZATION. Many of the proponents of the experience-cen¬ 
tered curriculum are to be blamed for this criticism. They de¬ 
serve it. When the logical organization of subjects is abandoned 
with its easily understood scope and sequence, all too frequently 
all organization is shown tire door. Dewey’s plea for the neces¬ 
sity of a philosophy, and an appropriate organization of ex¬ 
perience is a warning that mere activity is not educative and 
that unorganized experience is not effective in reconstructing 
present experience. It was undoubtedly prompted by unintelli¬ 
gent applications of the experience approach. Before the respect 

John Dewey, Education and Experience. New York, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1938. 
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of tlie rank and file of administrators and teachers can be se¬ 
cured, an adequate frame of reference must be provided that 
vvill yield adequate principles for determining scope and se¬ 
quence. Otherwise, the experience-centered curriculum is op¬ 
portunistic and superficial and doomed to failure. 


SUMMARY 

Direct experience has both an active and a passive aspect. On the 
one hand, the individual is carrying on an activity. On the other, 
he is undergoing certain consequences as a result of interaction with 
the environment. Out of this interaction grows meaning, which is 
essential to experience. A curriculum based upon direct, personal 
experience is much more apt to be meaningful to the student than 
one based upon the logical organizatioir of subject matter. Such a 
curriculum, however, must draw heavily upon logically organized 
subject matter if it is to be effective. Perhaps the so-called community 
scliools are the best illustrations of the experience-centered curricu¬ 
lum. Programs of work experience, student activities, field trips, and 
the like, do much to supplement the subject-centered organization. 
When carried to their logical conclusion, they may become the center 
for curriculum organization. If experience-centered curriculuins arc 
to he successful, they must provide adequately for the organization 
of knowledge. The core curriculum, interpreted in terms of adolescent 
needs, is one of the leading types of organization for utilizing direct 
experience. (This wiU be discussed in the following chapter.) 
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THE EVOLVING CORE 
CURRICULUM 


It has been noted in previous chapters that there is a 
decided trend toward the breaking down of subject lines. Logi¬ 
cally organized subject matter has been “enriched*' by adding 
new materials—frequently from other fields. Good illustrations 
of this trend are readily discovered in the fields of science and 
mathematics which traditionally were taught very narrowly. 
The good science teacher introduces all sorts of social content 
to give meaning to scientific principles and to show their ap¬ 
plication to human living. It is not sufficient, for example, to 
study die principles underlying the flight of aircraft and their 
application to aircraft construction. Tlie role of the airplane 
in transforming living must also be considered. Without these 
social implications, the full meaning of the rise of science and 
technology is not understood by the student. In the closely re¬ 
lated field of mathematics, until tlie student understands that 
the techniques of mathematical proof are applicable to solving 
problems in politics, economics, and religion, it can hardly be 
said that he is being educated. In the field of language and 
literature, it is almost impossible and certainly undesirable to 
exclude the subject matter of any field. Literature tom from its 
social setting is lifeless—and the social sciences, on the other 
hand, cannot be understood without an understanding of litera¬ 
ture. The complete exploration of sudi relationships calls for 
definite planning and cooperation. 
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THE TREND TOWARD UNIFICATION 
OF SUBJECT MATTER 

It was indicated in earlier chapters that this trend has found 
expression in broad-field programs which break down the bar¬ 
riers among the various subjects within a field. There is, of 
course, iio logical reason why the boundaries of the various fields 
should remain inviolate. As a matter of fact, this quest for the 
fullest possible meaning of experience knows no subject-matter 
boundaries. However, were all teachers in a given school to take 
this broad point of view concerning subject matter, tire curricu¬ 
lum would soon become chaotic for tliere would be much over¬ 
lapping. As teachers discovered the actual problems and needs of 
young people and sought to meet them, the neat divisions of 
responsibility would tend to disappear. In practice, this fact 
has necessitated the systematic development of curricular pro¬ 
grams which transcend subject-matter lines. 

What has been responsible for this trend in high-school 
curriculum reorganization? Obviously, it has been due mainly to 
the feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of teachers and adminis¬ 
trators with the traditional subject curriculum. There have been, 
however, a number of closely related factors which have had a 
distinct bearing upon the growth of this concept of unification. 
A number of these will be discussed briefly. 

THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. For a long time the better elementary schools 
have been organizing their programs around direct and first¬ 
hand experiences of children. A large part of the school day is 
given over to the comprehensive unit of work, which draws 
upon all pertinent knowledge, regardless of the so-called sub¬ 
jects. For exanqjle, the group may start with the problem of 
getting to school in the morning and plan a study of transporta 
tion which calls for trips to various places in the community, 
library study of the evolution of transportation, understanding 
of the rise of technology, and the like. It is not difficult to see 
that learning of this sort has vitality, because it touches the daily 
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lives of the children. It is also obvious that such a unit involves 
language, literature, social science, science, mathematics, the arts, 
and possibly all of the subjects thought to be essential in the ele¬ 
mentary curriculum. Tliis does not mean, of course, diat time 
may not be set aside for leisure reading, for drill in terms of 
demonstrated needs, for the development of special skills, or the 
exploration of special interests. 

Such programs in the elementary school are far beyond the 
experimental stages. Careful studies have shown the superiority 
of such programs over traditional ones. Tlie fear of parents tliat 
their children will not learn the “fundamentals" has, by careful 
evaluation studies,^ been proven to be groundless. And in addi¬ 
tion, children who have had the experience which such a pro¬ 
gram affords develop social responsibility and other democratic 
attitudes. 

Educators are beginning to ask why, if such a plan of cur¬ 
riculum organization is effective in the elementary school, it 
should not be extended to the high school. The argument that 
greater maturity of the student demands a radical change in 
curriculum organization is not very convincing. It would prob¬ 
ably be nearer the truth to say tliat high-school teachers are not 
prepared for this type of teaching, and that, as a consequence, 
they feel very insecure when a change is proposed. 

THE EXPERIENCE CONCEPT. The marked trend toward 
the use of direct experience in the high school was discussed in 
Chapter V. Trips, work experience, extra-curricular activities, 
dramatizations, forums, radio programs, etc,, are beginning to 
play more and more of a part in the life of the student in the 
modern high' school, lliat such activities promote vital learning 
needs no proof. It is logical then to ask why such activities 
should not be made the basis of curricular organization rather 
than be considered as marginal or extra. The search is on for a 
way of doing this, but progress is slow, because of the intrench- 
ment of traditional subject organizations. 

^ For ejfflinple, see J. Wayne Wriglitstone, Appraisal of Elemciihirv School 
Practices. New York. Euieaii of Publications, Teachers College. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1918 . 
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UNIT TEACHING. There is a distinct trend toward unit 
teadiing in the high school. Tlie success of the project method, 
the problem method, and the various unit plans has been gen¬ 
erally recognized. But any thoroughgoing development of these 
plans calls for a definite break with the daily ground-to-be-cov¬ 
ered textbook procedures. As teachers develop comprehensive 
learning units, they tend to reach out into all pertinent fields 
for materials to illuminate the basic concepts which give unity 
to the enterprise, and subject-matter lines become blurred or 
obliterated entirely. 

TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING. For a considerable 
time, particularly in tire best elementary schools, fixed quotas of 
subject matter to be learned have tended to give way to experi¬ 
ences or activities which arise from the cooperative planning 
of teachers and students. This trend has been accented by stud¬ 
ies which show that learning proceeds more effectively when 
students assume some responsibility for their assignments, and 
by a realization that preparation for democratic living demands 
that the life of the school be the finest possible exemplification 
of democratic living. This means that cooperative planning be¬ 
comes a necessity. In practice, the result of the application of 
this principle means that die boundaries of conventional sub¬ 
jects are repeatedly violated. 

THE SEARCH FOR COMMON NEEDS. The recognition 
that secondary education, if it is to play a major role in the 
refinement of democratic living, must face realistically the task 
of meeting the needs, interests, and problems of the adolescent, 
has resulted in a serious questioning of the subject-centered ap¬ 
proach. Many of the needs whidi have been discovered as a 
result of studies of adolescent development are not easily fitted 
into conventional subject patterns. Large areas are almost com¬ 
pletely neglected. To nieet these needs, either new courses must 
be added, or new types of unified courses must supplant the 
old. Some schools take the first, and perhaps easier way out, 
and we find new courses such as conservation, consumer educa- 
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tion, consumer science, human biology being added to tlie 
already overcrowded curriculum. Tire more difficult, but more 
satisfactory, solution of the problem has led to the development 
of courses in “social living,” “general education,” “unified 
studies” and the like, which break more or less completely with 
conventional patterns. 

DEFINING THE CORE CURRICULUM 

Tlie foregoing analysis of trends indicates that a new pat¬ 
tern is emerging to replace the requirement of a series of sep¬ 
arate subjects in the high-school curriculum. Traditionally, cur¬ 
ricular offerings have been divided into “constants,” required 
of all students, “variables,” required of certain groups of stu¬ 
dents, and “free electives” required of no student, but possible 
of election by any student who has the necessary background 
and die time. The subjects required of all (e.g. English, social 
studies, health, etc.), have been called the “core” curriculum.® 
This idea of common experiences, as a basic requirement, has 
been carried over into the modern conception of the core cur¬ 
riculum. In addition, the practice of cutting across subject lines 
in organizing these common experiences has gained some head¬ 
way. Reduced to its lowest terms then, the core may be re¬ 
garded as that aspect of the total curriculum which is basic for 
all students, and which consists of learning activities that are 
organized without reference to conventional subject lines. 

It is to be expected that an evolving concept such as the 
core would not have a fixed and precise meaning. We may, 
however, say that the current practices which are examined in 
this chapter reveal the first two characteristics listed below and 
some or all of die remaining ones: 

1. The core consists of learning activities that are regarded 
as basic to the education of all students. Within this 
framework, however, provision is made for individual 
differences. 

2. The learning activities cut across conventional subject- 

® The term is used in this sense in General Education in a Free Society. 
Harvard Committee Report. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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matter lines. This may involve “putting two or more 
subjects together” or complete disregard of boundaries. 

5. Tlie core utilizes a relatively large block of time in the 
daily schedule in order to make possible diversified 
activities such as trips, library work, discussions, demon¬ 
strations, and experimentation, without disruption of 
other scheduled classes. 

4. Tire core provides for the extensive use of teacher-stu¬ 
dent planning in terms of the immediate and long-range 
needs, problems, and interests of students. 

5. Tire core encourages, and frequently provides for co¬ 
operative planning and teaching in terms of the most 
effective use of the specialized abilities of the teaching 
personnel. 

6. The scope and sequence of learning activities are de¬ 
termined by the needs of the situation rather than by the 
logical organization of any one subject or field. 

7. Tlie core organization tends to discourage the use of 
long periods for drill or laboratory exercises which do 
not contribute directly to the central problems involved 
in the unit. Regular drill periods are not set aside but 
are planned as the need develops. 

8. The core frequently absorbs the activities generally as¬ 
signed to homerooms, such as class business, social af¬ 
fairs and the recording and reporting of student prog¬ 
ress. 

9. Many core curriculums include the guidance and coun¬ 
seling function. Guidance and the curriculum become 
inseparably connected. 

10. The core organization encourages the development of 
broad comprehensive resource units which teachers may 
draw upon in planning learning activities. 

11. A distinction is frequently made between the core period, 
which embraces many marginal and related activities 
(e.g. drill, leisure reading, supervised study), and the 
core unit of work which serves as the unifying center of 
the activities of students. 
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TYPES OF CORE-CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

These characteristics of the modern conception of the core 
curriculum will be illustrated as current practices are examined 
and evaluated. These practices wiH be discussed at this point, 
starting with those which represent only slight departure from 
conventional practices and moving on to those which require 
rather extensive reorganixation of curriculum and teaching pro¬ 
cedures. 

UNIFIED STUDIES. The most common plan for core cur¬ 
riculum development is the unification of certain subjects or 
parts of subjects. Tire most obvious example of this plan is the 
combination of English witli certain elements of social science. 
In most high-school curriculums, English is a required subject in 
at least five of the six years of the program. Some form of social 
studies is commonly required in at least four of the six years. 
Hence, it is logical to make certain combinations in order to 
unify subject matter from both of these fields. The simplest 
application of this plan would be to include in the English pro¬ 
gram literature dealing * with historical epochs and with social, 
economic, and political problems. Some of the famous docu¬ 
ments of history such as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Gettysburg Address, the Lincoln-Douglas debates would also 
find a place. English teachers have always included some of this 
material without regarding it as an innovation, but it is easy to 
see that the use of social science material might become a sig¬ 
nificant feature of the program which would require the studied 
cooperation of the English and social science teachers, and 
which would demand a larger block of time than that which is 
ordinarily given over to tire teaching of English. 

In die early years of the Eight-Year Study, it was fairly com¬ 
mon to provide a two-period block of time for a new course 

® For an interesting discussion of the possibilities of this type of program on 
the college level, see an article by E. C. Drake entitled “Renegotiate the English 
Teacher,” Harpers Magazine, CLXXXIX, 470-473 (October, 1944). 
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which became known by a variety of titles such as “core course, 
stem course, general education, social living, and unified 
studies/'^ Tliis double period replaced the separate periods 
formerly devoted to English and history. The English teacher 
and the social science teacher planned and taught the combined' 
course cooperatively. Sometimes tliis meant doubling the size 
of the group of students in the class. Tliis was an administrative 
device for maintaining the same pupil-teacher ratio under the 
new plan. The first problem faced in the organization of such 
a course was, “what shall be the sequence of student experi¬ 
ences?” The scope is, of course, the combined subject matter of 
the separate courses. In common practice, tire history course pro¬ 
vided the sequence. It is not difficult to see why tliis was true. 
Tire chronological organization of most history courses provided 
a ready-made, and easily understood sequence. Tire conventional 
organization of material around various historical culture epochs 
was continued. In “fusions” of world history and literature, the 
material was grouped about such units as Greek civilization, the 
Roman period, medieval culture, contemporary cultures, and the 
like. In combined courses in American history and literature, 
units such as the period of discovery, colonization, the West¬ 
ward movement, the industrial revolution were common. Tire 
literature of each period was used to enrich the political, social, 
and economic subject matter usually taught by the social science 
teacher. Tire English teacher also supervised the writing of the 
student which centered chiefly upon the cultural period being 
studied. 

The combination of history and English is only one of sev¬ 
eral that are being utilized to bring about greater unity of knowl¬ 
edge. Another common grouping is social science, English, and 
science. Here the principle of organization may shift back and 
forth between social science and science. For example, a unit 
on the “Community Water Supply" may be built around science 
concepts, but may draw upon social science to develop the so¬ 
cial implications, and upon English to provide experience in 

*1-1. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zecliiel, Exploring the Curricu¬ 
lum. New York, Harper and Brothers, 194 Z, Chapter II. 
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written and oral language. On tlie other hand, a unit in “Com¬ 
munity Housing” may be organized around social science gen¬ 
eralizations, utilizing science and English to give added meaning 
and breadth to the generalizations. Another combination that 
has been quite successful is music, art, and literature, in which 
principles common to all three subjects are utilized as the or¬ 
ganizing center. Still another is foreign languages, social science, 
and English under the heading of “Foreign Cultures.” Here, 
social science concepts usually provide the organizing center. 
Mathematics has been frequently introduced in connection with 
most of the above combinations; but usually when this is.done, 
it is taught also as a separate subject. The arts, fine and prac¬ 
tical, and music are also drawn upon heavily in many of the 
combined courses, but like matliematics, largely as a service area 
rather than as a full-fledged partner of the venture. In some 
schools, the subjects that are unified vary at the different grade 
levels. Tlius, in the ninth grade, social science and English may 
be combined; in the tenth, social science and biology; in the 
eleventh, social science and the physical sciences; and in tlie. 
twelfth, American history and literature. Probably the basic rea¬ 
son for such an arrangement is that it fits into the conventional 
subject requirements at the different grade levels. 

The unified-studies plan has the merit of being fairly easy 
to administer for it can be introduced without much change in 
the daily schedule. In the hands of skillful teachers with a will 
to cooperate, it may result in significant gains. It goes a step in 
the direction of unifying experience, and thus promotes more 
effective learning. On the other hand, it leaves many related 
areas of experience untouched. In some schools, the program 
has been abandoned largely because of the failure to secure 
wholehearted teacher cooperation. Many teachers feel that tlieir 
field is made less significant when combined with other fields. 

THE CULTURE-EPOCH CONCEPT. Wlien the idea of 
unifying history and other subjects is carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion, the scope of tire curriculum is immediately broadened. 
Why should the fusion be restricted to English and history? 
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After all, the Greeks played a major role in the development of 
science and mathematics. They also had an extensive and highly 
perfected interest in art. Tliey had a distinctive type of home 
life. In other words, a thorough study of Greek civilization in¬ 
volves all, or nearly all, of the subjects of the curriculum. Cer¬ 
tainly the science, mathematics, fine arts, and home economics 
teachers have important contributions to make to the develop¬ 
ment of a proper understanding and appreciation of Greek life. 
Undoubtedly, this was the logic that prompted the extension of 
the fusion of history and English to include other subject-matter 
areas. Tliis plan of organization has been called the “culture- 
epoch” curriculum. 

The Horace Mann High School for Girls of Teachers Col- 
lege,“ Columbia University, probably afforded the best illustra¬ 
tion of the culture-epoch concept. The following outline gives 
a general idea of the scope and sequence of the course which 
for many years provided the center of the curricular organiza¬ 
tion. 

1. THE STORY OF MAN THROUGH THE AGES. 

Grade 7. From the beginning through the ancient pe¬ 
riod 

Grade 8. To the discovery of America 

Grade 9. From the discovery of America to life in the 
Modem World 

2. MODERN CIVILIZATIONS AND CULTURES. 

Grade 10. American civiHzation and culture 

Grade 11. Other modern civilizations and cultures (e.g. 

Russia, Gemiany, China, Great Britain, 
France) 

Grade 12. Modern problems and issues in America 

This course was designed to provide for the “establishment 
of relationships among the various subjects which would aid in 

'For a detailed description of the program, see Thirty Schools Tell Their 
Story. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, pp. 395-430. 
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contributing to a more complete picture of society.” It was 
j)lanned and taught by teachers representing the fields of fine, 
industrial, and household arts, matliematics, science, music, and 
languages, in cooperation with a “coordinating teacher,” who 
usually represented the fields of social science and English. 
Within the broad areas, provision was also made for much stu¬ 
dent-teacher planning. 

The course was required of all students and usually occupied 
about half of the student’s school day. The other half of the 
student’s time was given over to elective subjects of a more or 
less conventional sort. 

It will be noted from the above outline that the general 
orientation was in terms of the past. Historical background ma¬ 
terial was very much in evidence. This is not to say that the 
present was neglected. There was constant reference to the 
everyday problems of the students, and a continuous “shuttling” 
between the past and the present. In most courses of this sort, 
however, there is a tendency to use contemporary problems as 
an aid to an understanding of the past, ratlier than to use the 
past for the purpose of furthering an understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of our own contemporary culture. Tliis is plausible, be¬ 
cause as the course is set up, eventually the emphasis shifts to 
the contemporary scene. If contemporary problems were to be 
dealt with throughout, the outlines as given would be almost 
meaningless. Wiry this emphasis upon the past? It is undoubt¬ 
edly part of the time-honored tradition that holds that the pres¬ 
ent cannot be understood without a thorough knowledge of 
what has gone before. Tlris argument has much to recommend 
it. Certainly it has the respect of a great many people. But one 
may also be exceedingly skeptical as to whether “ancient civili¬ 
zations and cultures” is a very vital theme for the early adoles¬ 
cent. It can be made interesting to him by a good teacher, but 
at best it is rather far removed from the life that he is living. 
If the teacher actually deals widi his interests and the prob¬ 
lems that confront him, they are apt to be “dragged in” quite 
out of relationship to the “theme” which is supposed to be 
under consideration. 
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But whatever may he said of the weaknesses of such a pro¬ 
gram, it possesses certain definite strengths that cannot be dis¬ 
missed lightly. It eliminates the piecemeal treatment of subject 
matter that so frequently bewilders the immature student. It 
provides for a sufEciently large block of time to permit the carry¬ 
ing out of trips and group projects. It stimulates teachers to plan 
and work together. It helps the student to secure a well-rounded 
and unified understanding of cultures, past and present. 

Tlie program of the Lincoln School of Teachers College,® 
Columbia University, during the Eight-Year Study is a good illus¬ 
tration of a core curriculum that did not depend exclusively 
upon historical continuity but which did not break completely 
with that concept. The program was built around “themes” 
for each grade with much student-teacher planning within the 
broad tliemes in terms of the immediate interests of the stu¬ 
dents. In die Seventh Grade, the emphasis was placed on man 
in relation to his natural environment. It began with a first-hand 
study of simple interactions between man and his immediate 
environment, and extended to the “world community.” Tlie cul¬ 
ture patterns that have evolved under differing climatic condi¬ 
tions were especially stressed. In the Eighth Grade, the under¬ 
standing of a culture was elaborated by a study of American life 
in its early agricultural stages. Tire natural environment was 
broadened by the inclusion of a study of customs and values. 
It was somewhat chronological in that it began with the trans¬ 
plantation of European cultures in America, and continued with 
the colonial period, early national development, and the west¬ 
ward movement. The art and literature of the particular period 
as well as the social and economic status were studied. The 
Ninth Grade had for its broad theme “Living in a Machine 
Age.” Special emphasis was placed upon the industrial revolu¬ 
tion in America and its impact upon problems of living. The 
Tenth Grade began with the civilizations of the ancient Medi¬ 
terranean world with a view to understanding Western civiliza¬ 
tions. Tlie study centered upon tlie development of ideas, rather 

" For a detailed report of this plan, see Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, pp. 459-493. 
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tlinn upon political and economic history. The work of die 
Eleventh Grade dealt with problems of the modern world in tlie 
light of man’s experience in the past. Units such as the following 
were studied: (i) Collective Security in the Light of Greek Ex¬ 
perience; (2) Interracial and Intercultural Relationships, in the 
Light of the Roman Experience; (3) Social and Economic De¬ 
mocracy, in the Light of the Medieval Feudal Society; (4) 
Changing Ways of Thinking, in the Light of the Renaissance; 
(5) The Machine Age, in ^e Light of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. The Twelfth Grade took for its central theme “Living in 
Contemporary America.” Tlie specific content shifted from year 
to year in terms of the needs and interests of the students, but 
an understanding of present-day social and economic life was 
emphasized tlirough direct experience such as contacts with so¬ 
cial agencies, trips to theatres, to art galleries, to Washington, 
and in the case of one group, to tlie Tennessee Valley Project. 
Newspapers, magazines, the radio, and current literature all 
played a prominent part in interpreting the present American 
scene. 

These courses drew upon all pertinent subject matter regard¬ 
less of the field. “Multiple teaching” was emphasized in order to 
secure the contributions of appropriate staff personnel. However, 
as teachers gained experience in the program, the number of 
teachers actually involved decrrased. 

Tlie remaining part of the school day was devoted to special- 
interest classes in tlie various subject fields. 

An analysis of the Lincoln School program indicates that the 
central emphasis was placed upon the contemporary world and 
the American scene, with historical backgrounds playing an im¬ 
portant but subordinate role. There was a decided tendency 
also to promote learning through direct experience, rather than 
exclusively through books. Systematic organization of subject 
matter in terms of the evolution of ideas provided the general 
framework. Consequently, it is probably fair to regard the pro¬ 
gram as subject-centered rather tlian experience-centered. It 
follows, then, that it was oriented in terms of adult living rather 
than adolescent living, though the actual problems which young 
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people face were stressed within the predetermined framework. 

Since the close of the Eight-Year Study, the Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools have been combined. The core curriculum 
has been continued during this period with the retention of 
some features of the curriculum of both schools. The program 
appears to be undergoing changes in the direction of a greater 
emphasis upon the contemporary scene, particularly as it relates 
to problems of youth. 

THE CONTEMPORARY-PROBLEM CORE. The trend 
toward the contemporary scene is even more apparent in the 
Santa Barbara County program.'^ lire following are illustrative 
of problems (or units) which are suggested at the various grade 
levels; Ninth Grade: Preventing Accidents, Planning for My 
Education; Making Our Water Supply Serve Human Needs; 
Planning My Vocation; Becoming Acquainted with Our School; 
Securing Mental and Physical Health, Tenth Grade: Using 
Leisure Time Wisely; How Can We Better House the Nation; 
Influencing Public Opinion; Improving Relations with Latin' 
America; Promoting International Understanding; Spending 
Your Money Wisely; Conserving Our National Resources; Pro¬ 
viding for National Defense; Appreciating the Contributions of 
Other Cultures; The Function of Religion in a Democracy. 
Eleventh Grade: Agencies of Mass Communication; Building a 
Happy Home Life; Regional Planning for the Use of Our Re¬ 
sources; Securing Justice; Making Machines Serve Mankind; 
Protecting Civil Liberties; Keeping the Government Respon¬ 
sible to the People. Twelfth Grade: Improving Our Relations 
with Latin America; Preventing Crime; Building a Happy Home 
Life; Providing Public Education; Protecting Civil Liberties; 
Improving Relationships Between Racial and Cultural Groups; 
Keeping the Government Responsible to the People; Finding 
die Right Job. 

Tire authors point out that most of the problems listed at 
the various grade levels would be applicable at difierent grade 

’’ Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide ior Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Santa Th$ Schauer Printing Studio, Inc., 1941, pp. 41-42. 
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levels if properly developed. As a matter of fact, in a few cases 
the same problems appear at different grade levels. The general 
listing of problems at various grade levels is held by the authors 
to be necessary in order “to avoid repetition on the part of stu¬ 
dents transferring within a school to a class studying the problem 
taken up in their previous group.” ® 

This program breaks completely with the culture-epoch or 
historical-continuity approach. The problems are selected be¬ 
cause they relate the functions of living to the broad “integrat¬ 
ing theme” for each grade level, and because they meet the 
common needs and interests of tlie students of a given maturity 
level. 

In addition to the core program which is designed to meet 
the common needs of all students, an elective program com¬ 
posed of special-interest subjeets is provided. 

As in all of the programs that are based upon tlie “functions 
of living” technique, the central emphasis is placed upon prob¬ 
lems of adult living, though in addition to this emphasis, the 
units studied are so developed as to relate closely with tlie prob¬ 
lems of adolescent living. Tlie units do not appear to be experi¬ 
ence-centered, but certainly much direct experience is utilized by 
the resourceful teacher as he plans with the students. 

TflE ADOLESCENT-NEEDS CORE. Under the impetus 
of the Eight-Year Study, a number of schools reorganized their 
curriculums in a somewhat more drastic fashion. Acting upon 
the thesis that the core curriculum should be based upon the 
relatively common and democratically significant needs, prob¬ 
lems, and interests of adolescents in our culture they developed 
core curriculums which broke rather sharply with the unified- 
studies, culture-epoch, and contemporary-problem cores which 
have been described in the preceding discussion. The programs 
of two such schools will be described briefly. 

The Denver program in the Eight-Year Study ® was carried 
out primarily in the five senior high schools of the city. The 
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schools were quite free to develop their own programs; Tlris 
resulted in considerable diversity, but in general the pattern of 
“areas of activity” which the schools employed were quite sim¬ 
ilar. The basic idea of the core was that the program should be 
“concerned with a continuous attack upon the problems which 
are persistent in the lives of adolescents as members of a demo¬ 
cratic society.” Tire following are typical of the problem or 
activity areas from which units were developed through teacher- 
student planning: Understanding Ourselves, Developing Inter¬ 
ests and Appreciations, Personal Health and Appearance, De¬ 
veloping a Philosophy of Life, Orientation to the School, 
Exploring the Problems of Living in a Modern Family, Com¬ 
munity and Region, Understanding and Interpreting our Amer¬ 
ican Heritage, Comparing Democracy with Other Forms of Po¬ 
litical and Social Organizations, Facing and Helping to Solve 
Social Problems, Gaining an Understanding of International 
Affairs, Public Opinion, Production and Distribution of Goods 
and Services, Consumer Problans, Impact of Technology upon 
Living, Conflicting Economic Systems, Vocational Aptitudes 
and Opportunities, and Problems of Employment. 

It is impossible, of course, to get an adequate conception of 
the content of a jjroblem area from general statements like those 
above. In order to give the reader a clearer idea of the nature of 
a problem area, the first one listed is broken down as follows: 

1. Understanding Ourselves through: 

a. Discovering our interests, aptitudes and powers 

b. Measuring the extent of our information in important 
areas of knowledge 

c. Analyzing our use of time and effort and planning more 
constructive ways of living 

d. Studying the problems of physical health, witli special 
reference to. our own capacity for work, play, and rest 

e. Studying the problems of mental health and adopting ways 
of achieving balance and control and seeing the relationship 
between health and personality 

f. Becoming aware of our vocational interests and general voca¬ 
tional aptitudes.^^ 

Ibid., p. iy2. 


loc. cit 
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Tlie Denver program as described above encompassed the 
woik of the senior high school (grades ten through twelve) and 
in most cases, the units were planned and taught cooperatively. 
In most schools the core period was two hours in length. It 
accounted for approximately half of the students’ work, the 
other half being made up of physical education and elective 
subjects of the conventional sort. The entire program was 
oriented in terms of a democratic philosophy which the schools 
had developed cooperatively. In other words, the curriculum was 
given direction by the ideals of our democratic culture. The 
teachers sought to meet the needs of the students in such a way 
as to develop the characteristics of behavior which are basic to 
the democratic way of life. 

At the close of tire Eight-Year Study, the Denver schools 
were faced with the problem of extending the values of the study 
which seemed most significant. There was general agreement 
that cooperative planning among teachers, teacher-student plan¬ 
ning, concern for the personal, social, and economic problems of 
youth, and a curriculum which met the needs and interests of 
young people were practices which promised most for the 
achievement of democratic values. There was also agreement 
that the extended time which teachers and students remained 
together in tlie core was valuable from the standpoint of effec¬ 
tive guidance. 

In order to conserve and extend these values, curriculum re¬ 
vision, begun in the Eight-Year Study, has been continued. At 
the present time, every junior high school has a "general educa¬ 
tion” program which cuts across subject lines and deals freely 
with the life problems of students. In general, this program 
occupies three periods of a six-period day in the seventh grade, 
two in the eighth and one in the ninth. The counseling teacher 
and a group of students remain together over the entire three- 
year period of the junior high school. A committee is now 
studying tire selection and allocation of units of work at the 
junior high-school level. 

In the senior high schools, a one-hour course in "general 
education” was instituted which dealt with the personal, social. 
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and economic problems of youth and was required of all stu¬ 
dents. The same counseling teacher stayed with a particular 
group during the three-year period. Tliis program has persisted 
in two of the schools. Plans are now underway to put into effect 
in all of the senior high schools a three-year guidance program, 
which would ''provide for some of the most vital common learn¬ 
ings of young people in a democratic society.” 

The general scope of the core curriculum in Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa was quite similar to that of Denver. The following 
major headings, stated in terms of student problems or "experi¬ 
ences” are typical: 

1. How can I keep well? 2. How can I improve my appear¬ 
ance? 3. How can I help others to keep well? 4. Am I developing 
as I should? 5. How can I get the most out of my school experi¬ 
ence? 6. How can I be happy in my home relationships? 7. Wliat 
part does religion play in our lives? 8. How should I treat 
people of other races? 9. How do workers and employers co¬ 
operate for our good? 10. Why are there so many accidents? 
11. How do we form our belirfs? 12. Why is there so much 
crime? 

Since its beginning in 1930, the Ohio State University 
School has organized its curriculum in terms of a core, required 
of all students, in combination with broad-fields and special- 
interests subjects. The program has been reorganized from time 
to time as a result of faculty and student planning. A ratlier 
complete reorganization is now being tried experimentally. This 
program is the result of several years of study which embraced 
educational philosophy, the health program, student develop¬ 
ment, and an inventory of student problems.^ "Problems Areas” 

^*See Ibid., pp. 638-659, and Building a Core Curriculum in the Tulsa 
Public Schools (a niimeograpned bulletin). 

“ See: How Children Develop, A report of the faculty of the University 
School, Columbus, Ohio State University, 1946. Committee on Problem 
Study, An Inventory Study of the Personal and General Social Problems of 356 
Students in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inc, Columbus, The Ohio State University 
School, 1940. Rose Lammel (Ch.) "Improving the Health Program of the Ohio 
State University School," Educational Research Bulletin, XII, 143-162 (Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1943). 
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are identified in three major areas of living as shown by the fol¬ 
lowing outline: 

A. PERSONAL LIVING (Piobleins related to growing up.) 

1. Understanding my body. 

2. What are my beliefs and how are they formed? 

3. Are there any hobbies in which I could become intei- 
ested or proficient? 

4. How can I look my best? 

5. How can I develop my personality to the fullest? 

6. How should I manage my personal affairs? 

B. PEHSONAL-socuL PROBLEMS (Problems related to being with 
others.) 

1. How can recreation contribute to my social growth? 

2. What are the problems of living in University School? 

3. What are the problems of living in my own home? 

4. What organizations in the community should I be in¬ 
terested in? 

C. sociAL-civic-ECONOMic PROBLEMS (Problems of living in and 
understanding society.) 

1. How do people in other countries live? 

2. How do people communicate ideas to one another? 

3. How do people earn a living in Columbus? 

4. How does Columbus protect its people? 

5. How is Columbus governed? 

6. How is Columbus housed? 

7. How is recreation supplied to tlie people of Colum¬ 
bus? 

8. ^Vliat hinds of people live in Columbus? 

9. Wliat are die natural resources of Ohio? 

10. Wliat kinds of people do we have in Ohio? 

--’- :sc problem areas are to be utilized by teachers of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades for the purpose of planning 

«^mmarized from a mimeographed bulletin entitled “A Proposal for a 
Seven, Eight, and Nine.” Columbus, The Ohio 

btate University School, 1945. 
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and developing learning units cooperatively with students. Tliese 
units will draw freely from all fields that are appropriate. At the 
present time, these problem areas are suggested only, with the 
exception of “Understanding My Body,” which is required at 
the seventh-grade level. 

In addition to planning and developing learning units in the 
problem areas listed above, the core class is responsible for: 
activities related to school organization, immediate problems of 
group living (e.g. planning class dances, class finances, participa¬ 
tion in Red Cross drives), free reading and free writing, and free 
choice experiences in other areas (science, arts, physical educa¬ 
tion, social science, and mathematics) to the extent that it is 
feasible. 

Tire core teacher, in addition to canying out the above 
duties, is responsible for guiding and counseling students, and for 
keeping, all records and materials related to the learning unit. 
Tlie core teacher also acts as chairman of the grade faculty. 

The actual classroom instruction is carried on mainly by the 
core teachers, with the assistance of special-area teachers when 
tire learning situation demands technical knowledge and ability. 
All members of the teaching staff of a particular grade partici¬ 
pate freely in preplanning learning materials under the direc¬ 
tion of the core teachers. 

A PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE 
IN COMMON LEARNINGS 

Tire trend toward the development of core curriculums is 
-recognized by tire Educational Policies Commission in its 
proposals for high-school curriculum reorgairization in the post¬ 
war period. It recommends a course in “common learnings” ex¬ 
tending from the seventlr through the fourteenth grade. 

m Education for All American Youth. Washington, National Education 
Association, 1944. An excellent pictorial summary of the above volume has been 
published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. It is 
entitled; Planning for Aznerican Youth. For a siigr^e-stcd plan by which a school 
may study these proposals, see Where Do You StundP Twelve Issues for the 
Secondary Schools of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1945. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN AMERICAN CITY 

THE PtJPILS IN AMERICAN CTTif ABE AT PRESENT WOKKING WrTH 
A CURRICULUM WHICH CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING MAJOR AREAS: 

Personal interests—grades 7, 8, 9 
Individual interests—grades 10-14 
Vocational preparation—grades 10-14 
Common learnings—grades 7-14 
Health and physical fitness—grades 7-14 



Eatly Secondary School 
7 8 9 


PERSONAL INTERESTS^ 
Explaraiion of poraonel / 
abilities and individual / 
Interests: discovery of 
interests la art, nusie. 
science, languoges. sports, 
crallB, home and family 
probleiDB, and leisure 
ocliviUes, 


GRADES 
Middle Secondary School 
10 11 


Advanced Secondary School 
or Community Institute 

12 13 14 






♦INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 
Election by tho pupil under guidance of 
itsaehcr In flelda of avocational, cultural, or 
iDlcllectual inleresr. _ 


■■■■■■in 
■■■■ilia 
■■■■■■■a 
_■■■■■■■■ 




VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 
Includes the study of acisnees, matbematica, 
social sludiea, literature, snd foreign languages, 
Id preparation for advanced study in Com' 
munliy Institute, coilego end unlvorsliies, as 
well as education for industrial, Comroerciol, ; 
homemaklng, sorvico and other occupations, 
leading to employment, appronticeahip or 
homemaking at end of grade 12, 18, or 14,. 
and work exporleoee. 


COMMON LEARNINGS 

IA conUnuona course In Sodsl Living to foster growth 
!in personal living and in civic eoapoteneo. Guldnnca 
’ of iudividual etudeata Is a chief responsibility of 
Social Liviog teachers. 


’•%T« 7 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Includes gomes, sports, and other activities to promote physical 
fitness, together with the study ofiodividual and community health. 



* Broken line indicates flexibility of scheduling for youth who need to spend 
more time in either of these areas, depending upon their occupational or future 
education plans. 
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The common learnings course is to be required on the 
grounds that it meets three of the imperative needs of youth: 

1. Their need to grow in understanding and in competent perform¬ 
ance of their obligations as members of the community, state, and 
nation. 

2. Their need to grow in the sldlls, knowledge of social and ethical 
principles involved in their rdations with other people, particu¬ 
larly in family life. 

3. Their need to grow in the understanding of democratic principles, 
in their appreciation of the scientific method, and in their accept¬ 
ance of the values basic to our civilization.^® 

The curriculum which is designed to meet these “impera¬ 
tive needs” is flexible. The general purposes are planned in ad¬ 
vance, but specific content is determined cooperatively by teach¬ 
ers and students. Tire general stmcture of the curriculum is 
embraced in the following suggestions: 

GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE. Personal problems, orientation 
to the school. The community: housing, distribution of goods, food, 
etc. The state: history and development, basic principles of Ameri¬ 
can democracy, great leaders, and the way science and technology 
have changed our ways of living. Skills are taught in relation to 
their use. 

GRADE TEN. Orientation to the senior high school. Basic under¬ 
standings of personal abilities in mathematics, English, and study 
habits. Budgeting time. How people live in the American city. 
Appraising occupational qualifications. Studying how the economic 
system works. Family life, labor unions and management. Sanitation 
and community health, consumer spending, and personal problems. 
GRADE ELEVEN. Civic Competence and leadership, civic improve¬ 
ments, community housing and welfare, city planning, employment. 
These problems were all studied in relation to tire national scene, 
and also in tlieir historical prospective. Literature and history, per¬ 
sonal visitation, visual aids, and the like, are utilized in the develop¬ 
ment of these problems. 

GRADE TWELVE. A study of national problems in a world setting 
(e.g. production and employment, and international organizafa’on for 
peaceful living). Personal problems, especially tliose involving family 

Planning for American Youth, p. 4^, 

IT Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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living, and the responsibility of homemakers. Special emphasis is 
placed upon a unit on “Friendship, Courtship, and Marriage.” 
Literature and art of our own and other nations is utilized freely 
at this level. 

In addition to instruction in the common learnings listed 
above, the unified classes are responsible for guidance and school 
government. 

Tlie course in common learnings is but one aspect of the 
curriculum. Tlie Chart on page 170 indicates the major areas, 
and the distribution of time of each in a school day of six periods. 

An examination of the proposed common learnings curricu' 
limi indicates that in temis of conventional subjects, the social 
studies, art, and literature are unified, and basic skills are taught 
as needed. Science is to a large extent taught as a personal or 
individual-interest subject. The authors explain the omission of 
science and health as follows: 

American City teachers of common learnings are not yet ready 
to teach effectively materials in the fields of science and health, but 
they feel that the basic understandings in these fields should eventu¬ 
ally become a part of the courses in common learnings. Tliey are, 
therefore, studying these problems, hoping to move in this direction 
as fast as their own command of these fields will permit.^® 

Tliis confession of the inability of teachers to deal with basic 
understandings in science and health presents a challenge to 
teacher-education institutions. 

The survey of some current proposals and practices in core¬ 
curriculum development has now been completed. These pro¬ 
grams vary from "putting subjects together” in a mechanical 
manner to a sincere attempt to disregard subject-matter lines 
in meeting the needs of the adolescent. It is safe to say that as 
yet no distinct pattern of development has emerged. Tire tlreoiy 
of core-curriculum development is reasonably clear, but practice 
is colored by traditional values which are held by teachers and 
which, in their judgment, have to be preserved at all cost. This 
results in confusion as teachers try to achieve conflicting values. 

Ibid., p. 47. 

1 ® Ibid., p. 45. 
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DEVELOPING A CORE CURRICULUM®" 

The suggestions that follow are intended to bring together 
some of the more significant aspects of evolving programs. Most 
of the suggested problem areas for developing resource and/or 
learning units have been tried out successfully, but the writer 
knows of no school that has followed the general pattern. 

Tlie program is not intended as a blueprint which any school 
might follow. A particular school would need to take the fol¬ 
lowing steps before determining the problem areas in which 
units were to be developed.®^ 

1. Formulate its basic philosophy. 

2. Make a study of the needs, problems, and interests of the stu¬ 
dent groujp and compare the results with other studies. (See 
Chapter III.) 

3. Determine the functions and scope of the core, and of the 
other aspects of the curriculum (e.g. broad-fields, special- 
interest areas, or subjects). 

4. Develop a plan of organization, time allotment, etc., for the 
core and for other curricular activities. 

SUGGESTED PROBLEM AREAS, The proposed problem 
areas have been selected because of their potentialities for meet¬ 
ing the common problems of adolescents, and for extending the 
range of their interests. At the same time, they may be so 
developed as to facilitate the development of the characteristics 
of personality (social sensitivity, reflective thinking, tolerance, 
respect for personality, etc.) which was hdd to be essential for 
democratic living. 

Tire four categories. Immediate Personal-Social Problems, 
Immediate and Wider Community Problems, Wider Socio¬ 
economic Problems, and Personal Development Problems are 
merely convenient ways of classifying the problem areas to in- 

In preparing this section, the writer has drawn heavily upon his article 
entitled “Reorganizing the Junior High-School Curriculum,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIX, 17—28 (April, 1945). 
^ See Chapter XV for a more detailed plan of curriculum reorganization. 
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sure balance and broad scope. Obviously they are interrelated 
and somewhat overlapping. 

The proposed problem areas may be used in a number of 
ways. First, they may be used as bases for developing resource 
units which teachers would find helpful in the cooperative 
planning and teaching of learning units in a particular class; 
second, they might serve as a means of helping to locate the 
problems of a particular class of students, of as centers for the 
cooperative planning of learning units. In any event, they would 
need to be broken down in order to indicate more specifically 
the scope of each. 

I. rMMEDUTE FEItSONAl.-SOCrAI. PROBLEMS 

Grades Seven, Eight and Nine: 

Orientation to the School, Living in the Home, Making 
and Holding Friends, Sex Relationships. 

Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve; 

Education in American Democracy, The Family in Civil¬ 
ization, Improving Home Life, Boy-Girl Relationships. 

II. IMMEDtATE AND WIDER COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine: 

Living in the Community, Community Agencies and 
Services, Community Recreation, Community Citizen¬ 
ship, Communication, Transportation, Beautifying the 
Community, Tlie Air Age,®® How People in Other Lands 
Live, Our Latin American Neighbors. 

Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve; 

Community Survey, Community Health, Community 
and National Planning, War, International Organization, 
Role of America Among the Nations, Role of Govern¬ 
ment, Tlie American Tradition, Contemporary Cultures, 
Contemporary Religions, Propaganda Analysis, Public 

See Chapters IX, X, and XI. 

See Chapter XI for a resource unit in this problem area. See also Chapter 
XIII (or a br^down of several of these problem areas. 
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Opinion (newspaper, radio, movies). Races, Ethnic, and 
Class Groups. 

III. WIDER SOCIOECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine: 

How People Mate a Living, Community Industries, 
Science in Our Daily Lives, Earning Money and Budget¬ 
ing an Allowance. 

Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve: 

Selecting a Vocation and Getting a Job, Getting Your 
Money's Worth, How Technology is Changing Our 
Ways of Living, Conservation of Resources, Competing 
Economic Systems. 

IV. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine: 

Life and Growth, Maintaining Good Health, How We 
Get Our Beliefs, Personal Planning, Personal Appearance 
and Grooming, Developing Intellectual, Aesthetic, and 
Practical Interests. 

Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve: 

Personality Development, Developing Intellectual, 
Aesthetic, and Practical Interests, Building a Social Out¬ 
look, Competing Philosophies of Life, Intelligence and 
Learning. 

Some Generalizations that Apply to the Suggested Problem 

Areas: 

1. They are closely related to the common persistent prob¬ 
lems which young people face in our confused culture. 

2. They have potentialities for developing the characteristics 
of personality which are desirable in our democratic society. 

3. Wlien properly handled, they transcend any one subject or 
field (e.g. social studies, science, English, the arts). 

4. They are at the maturity level of most adolescents. 
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5. They are sufficiently diversified to include the major aspects 
of living. 

6. They are sufficiently comprehensive in scope to provide op¬ 
portunities for meeting the wide range of individual dif¬ 
ferences that exists in any group of adolescents. 

7. Tliey bridge the gap between the immediate felt needs of 
the student and the demands of adult society. 

8. They encourage and facilitate cooperative planning and 
teaching, as well as teacher-student planning. 

9. Tliey require knowledge and skills in fundamentals (read¬ 
ing, writing, etc.) but may be carried out with a minimum 
of laboratory exercises, equipment, and drill. 

10. They encourage the unification of knowledge in the various 
fields. 

11. They are easily related to the guidance and homeroom pro¬ 
gram. 

12. They have potentialities for stimulating new interests and 
appreciations, which may be carried forward in the special- 
interest areas. 

13. lliey provide leads to many units of work. 

14. Tliey lend themselves readily to the extensive use of trips, 
direct experience, visual aids, library research, etc. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE CORE 
TO OTHER ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 

SPECIAL-INTEREST AREAS, If the common needs and in¬ 
terests of the students are largely cared for in the core, the re¬ 
maining part of the curriculum might very well consist of 
special-interest fields such as mathematics, science, languages, 
literature, history, the arts, and vocational education. For exam¬ 
ple, within a core period of two hours a core unit might be 
developed, and witliiii tliis block of time provision would also 
be made for the development of related skills and abilities, 
school and class problems, and guidance. The remaining part of 
tlie school day might be devoted to the pursuit of special in¬ 
terests, chosen by die student witli the help of his counselor. 
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and to student activities such as student council, assemblies, 
clubs, and the like. 

What types of specialized interest activities should be pro¬ 
vided by the school? This question can be answered only in 
terms of the nature of the student body and the community. 
Tire general principle which is involved would be that the 
school, within its financial limitations, ought to meet all of the 
specialized interests and needs of students. In practice, however, 
this is impossible, hence the school should meet as many as pos¬ 
sible. This calls for the application of another principle. After 
making adequate provision for tire meeting of all common learn¬ 
ings (e.g. the core curriculum), the school would then make 
provision for the meeting of those specialized interests and 
needs which were held by relatively large groups of students 
(e.g. the group that expects to enter industry immediately upon 
leaving the high school, or the college-bound group). After the 
specialized interests and needs of these larger groups are pro¬ 
vided for, the school would then extend its program to care for 
smaller groups, the ultimate extension being a program that 
meets the specialized interests and needs of every student. 

A minimum program for most schools would consist of a 
core curriculum to meet the common needs of students, ade¬ 
quate offerings in the prevocational and vocational fields, col¬ 
lege preparatory subjects, and rich offerings in the field of the 
arts. 

THE GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM. Tlie 
core period would supplant the homeroom period and absorb 
many of its activities, including guidance and counseling. Tire 
problems discussed in the core unit are so intimately related to 
the personal problems of the students that group activities be¬ 
come organically related to the jprogram of guidance. Tire very 
close relationship between the curriculum and guidance is dis¬ 
cussed fully in Chapter XIII. A separately organized program 
of guidance and counseling is then necessary only to coordinate 
tire guidance and counseling activities of teachers, and to deal 
with special cases which require extended study. 
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STAFFING THE CORE PROGRAM 

By and large, teachers are not prepared for core-curriculum 
work. This calls for an in-service program of teacher education, 
as well as for shifts in emphasis in teacher-education programs 
in the colleges. However, even under present conditions, schools 
are finding it possible to staff the core satisfactorily. Several plans 
are in use, depending largely upon local conditions. Tlie coor¬ 
dinating teacher plan is fairly common. A teacher of broad train¬ 
ing and experience is assigned to each group of students as co¬ 
ordinator of instruction, and as counselor. This teacher is re¬ 
sponsible for bringing together those members of the staff 
whose fields have major contributions to make to the unit which 
is to be taught, for pre-planning and for specialized instruction. 
Thus, in a unit of housing, the coordinating teacher, who might 
represent the field of home economics, would draw upon special¬ 
ists in the fields of industrial arts, social studies, fine arts, science, 
mathematics, and health to secure help in building resource ma¬ 
terials, in preplanning the unit, and in giving specialized instruc¬ 
tion at appropriate points. Tire more general instruction would 
be given by the coordinating teacher. Some schools have found it 
satisfactory to employ the one-teacher plan, in which a single 
teacher gives all of the instruction, and is responsible for coun¬ 
seling. Needless to say, such a teacher should have broad under¬ 
standings. A third type has become known as the multiple- 
teacher plan. In this scheme, the instruction is carried on by two 
or more teachers, representing different fields of specialization. 
Tliese teachers have joint responsibility for teaching and coun¬ 
seling. Usually, when this plan is used, the size of the group is 
increased considerably in order to avoid increasing the cost of 
instruction. 


INITIATING A CORE CURRICULUM 

The discussion of the core curriculum in this chapter has 
been organized in terms of the progressive breaking down of 
subject lines and the substitution of a curriculum based upon 
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the needs, problems, and interests of adolescents in our demo¬ 
cratic culture. The least radical proposal is the putting of two 
subjects together, e.g. English and social science, and teaching 
them as a unit, in terms of their many interrelationships. The 
most radical proposal suggests a core curriculum which draws 
upon all fields of knowledge in order to meet the needs, solve 
the problems, and extend the interests of tlie student. This pro¬ 
posal obviously involves a complete break with the traditional 
curriculum. Between these two extremes are the Culture-Epoch 
and the Contemporary-Problem types of core. 

Where should a school begin? Should it adopt the principle 
of gradualism and begin with a modest experiment of unifying 
English and social studies in one section of tlie incoming seventh 
grade, or should it move directly to a completely reorganized 
program for the entire high school? The answer is not simple. 
The gradual program may bog down and be abandoned before 
it has a chance to evolve. The drastic reorganization may alien¬ 
ate the community and destroy the morale of the school. In a 
final analysis, the school will have to decide, in terms of its 
background, the climate of the community, the training of the 
teachers and their enthusiasm for the new program, the type of 
reorganization which gives the most promise of success. The 
important point is that the plan be democratically conceived and 
carried out. Implicit in this process is the possibility of change 
and refinement in the light of new experience. 


SUMMARY 

For many years the process of disintegration of logically organized 
subjects has been going on. This has resulted in the combination of 
subjects within a field, e.g. English and social studies. At the same 
time, the movement toward basic requirements for all students, 
designated by such terms as “constants," “general education,” and 
the “core" has gone on apace. Both of these movements have been 
influenced by the need for unity of purposes in terms of the values 
of democratic living, and the new concepts of the organismic nature 
of the individual and of learning. 

In the elementary area, which has been relatively free from 
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external domination, the reorganization of the curriculum has made 
much headway. In the high schools, the movement is fust getting 
underway. The reorganization is talcing the form of a program, re¬ 
quired of all students, designed to meet the relatively common 
needs of the adolescent in our culture. The pattern varies from a 
subject-centered organization to one which is organized around the 
persistent problems of youth. These programs are gradually talcing 
over the functions of the homeroom and of guidance and counseling. 

In addition to the core of "common learning,” provision is made 
for specialized-interest areas which are designed to provide rich 
offerings in terms of the special interests, needs, and problems of 
groups and individuals. Within the specialized-interest area, the 
"subject” plays an important role. 
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PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


In chapters IV and v, two competing concepts op cubricu- 
lum organization were discussed—tire subject-centered and the 
experience-centered curriculums. In Chapter VI, the various 
types of core cuniculum—some based upon the subject- 
centered, and others on the direct-experience concept were ana¬ 
lyzed and evaluated. Tlie discussion indicated that the curriculum 
might be organized as follows: (i) Required and Elective Sub¬ 
jects, (2) Broad Fields, (3) Core, which might be of the unified- 
studies, contemporary-problems, or adolescent-needs type. These 
types may make use of organized subject matter and direct-ex¬ 
perience to a greater or less extent. In any given curriculum, 
there might also be a combination of these types. Likewise, 
various procedures might be utilized in determining the learning 
activities to be included. 

The present chapter presents a critical analysis of the five 
leading procedures in curriculum reorganization. They are as 
follows: The Textbook Procedure, the Laissez Faire or Oppor¬ 
tunistic Procedure, the Activity-Analysis Procedure, the Social- 
Functions Procedure, and the Adolescent-Needs Procedure. 
These procedures have been used widely in curriculum-develop¬ 
ment programs. Tlie last one mentioned came into prominence 
during the Eight-Year Study. This discussion concludes the 
treatment of the problem of determining the basic structure of 
the curriculum. 
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THE TEXTBOOK PROCEDURE 

Since the American high school is still dominated lay the 
textbook, it is not surprising that most curriculum reorganiza¬ 
tion activities are centered around the selection of appropriate 
textbooks. This may be done by state, city, county, or local 
school groups, depending upon tire organization of the educa¬ 
tional system. In some states, all basic textbooks are selected by 
the state board of education, by textbook commissions, or spe¬ 
cial committees appointed by the chief state school officer. In 
cities and counties, the procedures are much the same. They 
range from selection directly by the superintendent or principal, 
to selection by specially appointed committees of the teaching 
staff. 

Tire basic assumption underlying this procedure is that the 
textbook writer is the expert. It is for him to determine what 
shall be taught in a particular subject. Tire school pronounces 
judgment upon the work of the various experts, and selects the 
books best suited to their particular needs. The teacher passes 
on the material to the student by means of daily or unit assign¬ 
ments. New subjects are added, or old ones dropped, in terms of 
the studies of student needs, external pressures, the teacher’s 
preparation or special interests, or a host of other factors. In any 
case, essentially the same basic assumption is applicable. Tlie 
textbook writer determines the content of the curriculum. 

Tire textbook writer, of course, has recourse to many sources 
of data in order to determine what shall be included. Among 
these are reports of national committees and commissions, scien¬ 
tific studies of children’s interests and problems, logical systems 
of knowledge worked out by other experts, vocabulary studies, 
experimental teaching carried on personally or by others and 
reported in the literature, studies of the basic philosophy of 
education and the psychology of learning. 'The textbook com¬ 
mittee has to decide how effectively he has used the resources 
at hand. The important point to consider here is that the basic 
research iS utilized by the textbook writer rather than by the 
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teaching staff of a particular school or by the teacher who uses 
the book. 

If the selected books are not satisfactory, they may be dis¬ 
placed by means tliat are usually defined by law. Or they may be 
supplemented by other textbooks or by library reference ma¬ 
terials. As a matter of fact, much of the literature in the field 
of method is devoted to helping tire teacher to enrich the text¬ 
book by means of other teaching materials such as supplemen¬ 
tary books, audio-visual aids, learning devices, and the like. 
Often the shortcomings of the textbook are compensated for 
by the teacher who refuses to be enslaved by it. 

In Chapter IV, the advantages and disadvantages of this pro¬ 
cedure in curriculum reorganization were pointed out. Tire 
disadvantages were seen to outweigh the advantages. However, 
in spite of this fact, it is still the most common procedure in 
curriculum reorgairization in tire American high school. 

THE LAISSEZ-FAIRE OR 
OPPORTUNISTIC PROCEDURE 

In some schools the pendulum has swung far in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Tire choice of curriculum materials is largely left 
to the individual teacher who by some means or other finds out 
what ought to be done next, and then assembles the available 
resources, and tries, sometimes frantically, to secure other ma¬ 
terials from outside sources such as libraries and publishers. 
Some of the so-called child-centered schools adopted this pro¬ 
cedure. There was little or no advance planning. Tire curriculum 
of the school was recorded at the end of the year. Needless to 
say, in this procedure there is great danger that efforts of teacher 
and students will be scattered and dissipated, significant prob¬ 
lems overlooked, and worthwhile objectives of education not 
realized. Hence, the plan—if it may be called a plan—deserves 
all tire criticism that has been heaped upon it by the traditional 
educator and by the critics of the school. As a matter of fact, 
much of the criticism of progressive education is based upon the 
assumption tlrat the above procedure is characteristic of all pro- 
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gressive schools. That such is not the case is discoverable by 
anyone who investigates tlie programs of the better schools of 
today. 


THE "SCISSORS-AND-PASTE" PROCEDURE 

Some schools have drawn heavily upon the curriculums that 
have been developed by otlier schools—so heavily, in fact, that 
it is almost impossible to detect any basic differences. For exam¬ 
ple, among state curriculum reorganization programs, the basic 
features of the Virginia Plan have been very popular, and have 
been widely copied. Needless to say, there is no reason why the 
good features of a given curriculum plan should not be utilized 
by others. Plowever, when a plan is adopted by a school without 
intensive study and investigation, it is apt to be external and 
completely devitalized. In such cases, the teachers usually fall 
back on the textbook as the source of material simply because 
the “new” curriculum has never been made a part of their think¬ 
ing. The attempt to reconstruct the curriculum by “scissors-and- 
paste” methods is at least indicative of a desire to improve the 
program of the school and as such is to be commended. How¬ 
ever, as a procedure in curriculum reorganization, it has little or 
nothing to recommend it. 


THE ACTIVITY-ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 

Curriculum makers have been greatly influenced by a move¬ 
ment known as activity analysis which had its beginning more 
than a quarter of a century ago,^ and had considerable vogue in 
the decade of 1920-1930. It is discussed here because many of 
the procedures advocated have been carried over into present- 
day curriculum reorganization programs. Tlie basic idea was 
exceedingly simple. An analysis of human activity should be 
made in order to find out what activities people perform in the 

1 Franklin Bobbitt, The Cumculum. Boston, Hoiighton-MifHin Company, 
1918. -, How to Make a Curriculum. Boston, IToughton-Mifflin Com¬ 

pany, 1924. W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 
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significant areas of human experience. As Bobbitt states, “edu¬ 
cation is to prepare men and women for the activities of every 
kind which make up, or which ought to make up, well-rounded 
adult life." ^ Having discovered these activities, the job of the 
school is to teach students to perform them. Tlie activities of 
adult life are the specific objectives of the curriculum. The activ¬ 
ities by which students learn to perform them is the curriculum. 

Bobbitt proiDOsed a classification of major activities of life 
as the basis for his analysis. Since it has been widely used, it is 
probably worthwhile to quote it; 

1. Language activities; social intercommunication. 

2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities, meetings and mingling with others. 

5. Spare time activities, amusements, recreation. 

6. Keeping one’s self mentally fit—analogous to the health activities 
of keeping one’s self physically fit. 

7. Religious activities, 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance 
of a proper home life. 

9. Unspeciiized or non-vocational practical activities. 

10. Labor in one’s calling.® 

Bobbitt then proceeded to analyze each of these major cate¬ 
gories into appropriate specific subdivisions, Tire first nine cate¬ 
gories yielded 821 specific objectives, stated as abilities, skills, 
habits, and knowledge. Thus, the objectives of education for any 
one individual would be the 8zi specific objectives in the first 
nine categories plus the specific objectives called for in the 
particular vocation selected by that individual. These would be 
determined by the same activity-analysis technique. Bobbitt 
makes it clear that what he is proposing is a technique for cur¬ 
riculum making, not a cmriculum. His analysis is suggestive of 
the kind tiiat should be made. 

Two difficulties immediately confront the curriculum maker 
who utilizes the activity-analysis technique. First, he recognizes 
that there is a very great difference between the activities that 
2 Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Cmiiculum, p. 7. 

pp. 8-g. 
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people actually perform and those that they ought to perform in 
terms of the ideals and values held to be significant in the cul¬ 
ture. In other words, a guiding philosoj^hy is essential if the 
analysis of human activity is to be of value. Tire acceptance of 
this conclusion, however, tends to throw doubt on the analysis 
technique, for if the analysis is to he made upon the basis of a 
philosophy, it no longer possesses the objectivity which is one 
of the chief claims of its adherents. When “oughtness” is 
brought into the picture, the activity-analysis procedure tends 
to bog down, for the activities which people ought to perform 
may not exist at any given time; hence, they could not be dis¬ 
covered by analysis. There have been many attempts to meet 
this criticism such as the selection of the “best” citizens and 
making an analysis of their activities; securing the judgment of 
"frontier thinkers” on what activities the good citizen ought to 
perform, and obtaining the consensus of opinion of large num¬ 
bers of people on appropriate activities. Undoubtedly these tech¬ 
niques yield valuable data for tiie curriculum maker, but cannot 
be relied upon as an all-inclusive and complete technique for 
curriculum making. In the second place, assuming that such an 
analysis of human activity could be made, society is changing so 
rapidly that it would be out-of-date by the time it was com¬ 
pleted. It should be pointed out, too, that even though such an 
analysis could be made, the resulting curriculum would be adult- 
centered rather than student-centered. 

While no one has succeeded in analyzing all of the activities 
in which people engage, to say notliing of the activities in which 
they ought to engage, the technique has proved exceedingly 
valuable in analyzing certain segments of experience—particu¬ 
larly in the vocational field. Charters has pioneered in this field, 
and has applied the technique in such fields as nursing educa¬ 
tion, pharmacy, stenography, teacher education,* and the like. 
It has also been used to determine what ought to be taught in 
given subject fields.® 

4 See W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

“ See W. W. Charters, op. cit.. Part 11 , for an excellent survey of studies in 
curriculum making in various subject fields. 
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The activity-analysis procedure succeeded in sensitizing the 
curriculum maker to the need for examining curriculum ma¬ 
terials from the standpoint of their actual function in human 
activities. In this way, he succeeded in eliminating from the cur¬ 
riculum much material that could be justified only on the basis 
of an outworn psychology, or of tradition. As we examine current 
procedures in curriculum making, we shall see that its influence 
continues to be felt. In general, we may say that it was a step 
forward in curriculum making when viewed in the perspective 
of the past. Activity analysis is still an important tool in curricu¬ 
lum reorganization. 

Tliere are two present-day movements in curriculum reor¬ 
ganization that are worthy of ratlier careful consideration. Tlie 
first procedure has been designated by various terms such as 
the "Social-Functions,” the “Social-Demands,” “Areas-of-Liv- 
ing,” and “Scope-and-Sequence” procedure. The second has be¬ 
come known as the "Adolescent-Needs” procedure. By some 
they are regarded as antithetical, but it vsdll be shown later that 
they have very much in common, and may lead to similar cur¬ 
riculum practices and organizations. 

THE SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS PROCEDURE 

DETERMINING PHILOSOPHY. This procedure dominated 
the curriculum reorganization field during the decade from 1930 
to 1940. The extent to which it will continue to do so is prob¬ 
lematical. However, because of its widespread use, it will be 
given rather extensive treatment at this point. Basic to this 
procedure is the formulation of a guilding philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. This may take any number of forms, but in general consists 
of setting up the purposes of education in the light of (1) the 
ideals of democratic living, (2) the nature of the individual, 
(3) the nature of learning and (4) the role of the particular 
school.® 

DETERMINING.SCOPE, The next step after having de¬ 
termined the philosophy, is to agree upon a basic classification 

“ See Chapters II and XV. 
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of the major “functions” or areas of living. Tliis plan of deter¬ 
mining scope seems to have been utilized first by W. W. Char¬ 
ters, who made an analysis of the activities of women at Stephens 
College in 1921. The first thoroughgoing plan for applying it 
to the curriculum of the secondary schools was made in Vir¬ 
ginia under the direction of Caswell and Campbell in 1934-'^ 

Wliat is a social function of living? According to the above- 
mentioned authors, "study of group life shows that there are 
certain major centers about which the activities of individuals 
and the plans and problems of the group tend to cluster. These 
centers, which may be referred to as social functions, tend to 
persist and to be common for all organized groups. For exam¬ 
ple, certain of the activities of primitive tribes tended to center 
around protection of the lives and properties of the members of 
the group. In group life today protection of life and property 
continues to be an important function about which many activ¬ 
ities cluster and from which a group of related problems and 
issues arise. Since these centers or social functions represent 
points about which real life activities tend to gather and or¬ 
ganize, it is considered reasonable that a curriculum which is 
concerned with guiding children into effective participation in 
the activities of real life may use these social functions or points 
of emphasis and orientation in outlining tlie curriculum." ® 
Perhaps the best way to clarify the functions of living is to pre¬ 
sent the following list adopted by the State of Virginia as a 
basis for its curriculum: (1) protection and conservation of 
life, property, and natural resources, (2) production of goods 
and services and distribution of the returns of production, (3) 
consumption of goods and services, (4) communication and 
transportation of goods and people, (5) recreation, (6) expres¬ 
sion of aesthetic impulses, (7) expression of religious impulses, 

r See H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New 
York, The American Book Company, 1935, pp. 173-1S6. Henry Haiap, ed.. 
The Changing Curriculum. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1937. Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools, Richmond, 
State Board of Education, 1934. 

® Caswell and Campbell, op. cit., pp. 173-174. 
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(8) education, (9) extension of freedom, (lo) integration of 
the individual, and (ri) exploration. 

Following the lead of Virginia, many attempts have been 
made to determine the major functions or areas of living. How 
shall this be done? Obviously, it calls for some such analyses as 
those proposed by Bobbitt and Charters. Tire difficulties of mak¬ 
ing such analyses have been pointed out earlier. When we con¬ 
sider that the “functions of living” are to be universal, in the 
sense that they apply to all cultures past and present, the task of 
direct analysis is impossible. Hence, some shortcut is needed. 
Two of these will he discussed in order to see just how cate¬ 
gories of social functions or areas are derived by the curriculum 
maker. 

Henry Harap set up criteria for examining lists of categories, 
and for determining their suitability for curriculum making. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Do the categories relate to living, or are they external to 
the individual? (2) Are the categories easily broken down into units 
of learning experience? (3) Do the categories parallel definite areas 
of living as distinguished from mere adult abstractions? (4) Wlien 
actually applied, do tlie categories anticipate bodies of experience 
as contrasted with traditional subjects? (5) Do the categories reflect 
the learner’s organization of learning experience; are they meaning¬ 
ful to the learner? (6) Do the categories consistently lend them¬ 
selves to the development of a series of goal-seeking experience? 
(7) Do the categories have tangible limits in time and space to a 
large degree? (8) Do the categories represent a coherent and 
balanced sampling of social living? ® Harap applied these criteria to 
thirty lists of classifications of areas of living and concluded that 
the following list met them most satisfactorily. (1) Living in the 
Home, (a) Leisure, (3) Citizenship, (4) Organized Group Life, 
(5) Consumption, (6) Production, (7) Communication and (8) 
Transportation. 

O. I. Frederick directed a study of the same problem but 
with a somewhat different technique. He selected thirty-eight 

® Henry Hsuap, op. cit, p. 95. 

0 . I. Frederick, et at, Are.is of Human Activity and Problems of Lifei 
(mimeographed). Jaclcson, Mississippi State Department of Education, 1937- 
See also O. I. Frederick, and Lucilo J. Farquear, "Areas of Human Activity,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX, 672-679 (May, 1937). 
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“classifications of human activities.” Tliese were chosen from 
formulations of curriculum-mating groups, sociologists, anthro¬ 
pologists, “intelligent American club women,” and writers of 
“ideal commonwealths.” A frequency count of the various areas 
included by each writer was made, and it was found that ihe 
“universal types of activity, activities in which men have always 
engaged and probably always will be engaged,” could be classi¬ 
fied into nine areas, as follows: (i) protecting life and health, 
(a) securing a living, (3) making a home, (4) expressing re¬ 
ligious impulses, (5) expressing aesthetic impulses, (6) securing 
education, (7) cooperating in social and civic action, (8) en¬ 
gaging in recreation, and (9) conserving and improving material 
conditions. 

In order to determine whether or not these nine areas in¬ 
cluded “all vital problems of human activity,” an analysis was 
made of forty-four recent books dealing with trends and prob¬ 
lems of contemporary life. This reading yielded 349 problems 
and needs of human life, which were classified under the nine 
areas of human activity. Space does not permit the listing of all 
of these problems and needs of living. However, in order tliat 
the reader may get the general flavor of the entire list, the major 
problems under the first area. Protecting Life and Health, are 
listed. Tliey are as follows: (1) making the school environment 
more healthful and safe, (2) cooperating with health agencies 
for a more healthful community, (3) practicing habits of per¬ 
sonal hygiene, (4) preventing and controlling disease, (5) pro¬ 
tecting life from accidents, (6) securing and maintaining mental 
and emotional health, (7) protecting the consumer from fraudu¬ 
lent and harmful medical goods and services, (8) developing an 
adequate medical service for all persons at reasonable cost, (9) 
promoting and utilizing medical research, (10) conserving and 
increasing the racial vitality of the American people.^^ 

Tliese problems are to serve as the basis for the curriculum. 
The use of the nine areas of human activity guarantees that each 
individual will participate in all the significant areas of living, 

n O. I. Frederick and Lucile J. Farquear, "Problems of Life," School Review, 
XLVI, 337-345: 415-422 (May and June, 1938) pp. 341-342. 
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and the use of the problems will facilitate an acquaintance with 
the problems of contemporary living. On this point the com¬ 
mittee writes: “At different grade levels, the problems would 
be used in different ways by the teacher. In the elementary 
grades only the broad, general aspects would be advisable. High- 
school pupils, on the contrary, would be interested in depth as 
well as breaddr and so would go into these problems in detailed 
fashion.” 

Out of more than a score of possible lists of “human activ¬ 
ities” that have been utilized in curriculum making, we shall 
present only two additional ones. Tlrese are selected because 
they are still playing a significant role in curriculum reorganiza¬ 
tion programs. Tire Kansas State Program is based upon the 
following areas; (i) protecting human and material resources, 
(2) mnlriTig a living, (3) producing and distributing goods and 
services, (4) making a home (largely consumption), (5) gov¬ 
erning die group, (6) providing and expressing recreational, 
aesthetic, and religious impulses, (7) providing education, and 
(8) developing and controlling communication and transporta¬ 
tion. These eight areas of living are derived from the “list of 
major areas of human activity” developed by Frederick and 
otliers for the State of Mississippi. The universal character of 
the list is emphasized. Tlie bulletin states that "certain problems 
of living in each of these areas persist through all ages. Each 
generation meets them conditioned by the characteristics of the 
current age. Education should help each generation to solve 
these persisting problems. The school shall provide opportunity 
for pupils to become sensitive to and gain understanding about 
them.” For purposes of comparison with a state program, the 
Santa Barbara, California list is herewith presented: “(i) de¬ 
veloping and conserving personal resources, (2) developing and 

The Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 6. 
Topeka, Kansas State Department of Education, 1939. This program has been 
widely studied and utilized by curriculum reorganization groups, even though, 
according to a report of the State Department of Education, it has never been 
in general use in the schools of Kansas. Material from the bulletin is quoted by 
pennission of the State Department. 

Ibid., p. 16. 
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conserving other than personal resources, (3) producing, dis¬ 
tributing, and consuming goods and services, (4) coinmunicat- 
ing, (5) transporting, (6) recreation and playing, (7) expressing 
and satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs, and (8) organizing 
and governing.” As in the Virginia, Mississippi, and Kansas 
Programs, these areas are the “basic functions of human living 
common to all cultures regardless of time or place,” 

In the preceding section, a survey of some of the leading 
classifications of social functions, or areas of living was made. 
It was shown that tliey are quite similar, differing principally in 
the manner of grouping, and in wording. Essentially they are 
all derived from the same general sources, and serve the same 
general purposes in curriculum making. Wliat are the basic 
assumptions that underlie them and what are tire purposes 
whidi tliey serve? 

It has been pointed out (Chapter IV) that the subject- 
centered curriculum provides for scope through the various sub¬ 
jects. Each subject is composed of logically organized facts, 
principles, and generalizations that are peculiar to it. The range 
of subjects offered and the content of each subject defines the 
scope of the curriculum. Obviously, the curriculum maker has 
in mind some idea of the essential areas of human activity and 
tries to cover them by the inclusion of a wide variety of subjects. 
The curriculum movement described above simply makes the 
areas of living more explicit and more central. Tliis is necessary 
because most of the programs which are described break more 
or less with the subject-centered point of view. To the extent 
that they discard separate subjects as a basis for determining 
curriculum content (scope), there is need for some stmcture 
or framework for the curriculum. Tlie “areas of human activity” 
provide that structure. 

As a reaction from the traditional subject-centered program, 
there is a strong emphasis upon the contemporary, upon actual 
problems of present-day living. But upon what problems? There 
is need for some device for helping to answer this question. Tire 

Experimental Currictilitm in tlie Santa Barbara City Schools. Bulletin I, 
Revision No. I. Santa Barbara, Board of Education, 1941. 
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coverage should be complete. In order to guarantee that no 
major problem shall be neglected, categories that embrace all 
the areas of human activity are set up. Insofar as is possible, all 
levels of instruction and all areas are expected to include activi¬ 
ties that have a bearing upon all the areas of human activity that 
are established. Tlris does not mean that every daily assignment 
or unit of work shall include all areas, but it does mean that in 
a given grade, a subject should be so organized as to include 
them. Later we shall see how this is provided for. It would be 
fair to say then that, in addition to this general definition of 
scope, the “areas-of-living” procedure attempts to guarantee a 
balanced curriculum in which there is a maximum of breadth 
and a minimum of overlapping. 

A third justification of this basis of curriculum reorganization 
is that it provides the teacher who breaks witli the subject- 
centered curriculum with a sense of security. It stimulates him 
to launch out on relatively unchartered seas, secure in the belief 
that if he steers his course with reference to the major areas 
of human activity, he will eventually arrive at his destination. 
In the subject-centered curriculum, he finds security in covering 
the prescribed ground. He now finds it by exploring all of the 
important areas of living. Even if he continues to teach subjects, 
he has a way of checking the completeness of his subject matter. 

Certain basic assumptions concerning this program of cur¬ 
riculum development may be made at tliis point. First of all, 
there is the assumption that the problems of the adult world 
provide the fundamental basis ioi the curriculum. The job of 
the curriculum maker is to know what they are in any given time 
and locality, and then to find the aspects of these problems 
which are appropriate to any particular age or grade level. 
Through the solution of these problems, the ehild at his own 
level of development becomes oriented to the adult world, and 
achieves the attitudes, understandings, skills, and abilities which 
define good citizenship in the culture. 

Another assumption is that, while die universal character 
of the major functions of living is stressed in most formulations, 
they derive their meaning and significance from the contem- 
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porary scene. "Getting a living,” for example, is a wholly differ¬ 
ent problem in America at the present stage of teehnological 
development than it was one hundred years ago. Hence, the 
emphasis must be placed upon the peculiar and distinctive char¬ 
acter of living at the present time in our democratic culture. 
The assumption, therefore, is that the universal areas of living 
will be analyzed in terms of the crucial problems of contem¬ 
porary adult life. Tire extent to which such an analysis is made 
varies with the program, but without it, the “areas of living” 
concept becomes almost useless. (It will be shown later how this 
analysis functions in the curriculum reorganization program.) 

DETERMINING SEQUENCE. Obviously, if we neglect the 
problem of sequence and think of the curriculum merely in 
terms of the several “areas of living,” perhaps logically organized, 
we would not be far along the road of educational reform. We 
would merely have another set of “subjects.” They would per¬ 
haps be more functional than traditional subjects but the princi¬ 
ple of organization would be much the same. What is needed 
is a new concept of sequence, and this the curriculum maker 
seeks to provide by various means. Tire most common procedure 
is to establish a “center of interest” for each grade or age level. 
Sometimes two or more grades may be combined for this pur¬ 
pose, as we shall see. Since the Virginia Program set the stage for 
many schools that use the particular type of curriculum develop¬ 
ment under discussion, the centers of interest in that program 
are listed. Wliile this discussion is concerned principally with 
the secondary level, the elementary level is included in order to 
make clear the general continuity from grade to grade. 

Grade I. Home and School Life. 

Grade II. Community Life. 

Grade III. Adaptation to Environmental Forces of Nature. 
Grade IV. Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical 
Frontiers. 

Grade V. Effects of Inventions and Discoveries upon our 
Living. 
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Grade VI. Effect of Machine Production upon our Living. 

Grade VII. Social Provisions for Cooperative Living. 

Grade VUI. Adaptation of our Living through Nature, Social 
and Mechanical Inventions, and Discoveries. 

Grade IX. Agrarianism and Industrialism, and their Effects 
upon our Living. 

Grade X. Effects of Changing Culture and Changing Social 
Institutions upon our Living. 

Grade XI. Effects of a Continuously Planning Social Order 
upon our Living, 

Tlie Santa Barbara sequence is as follows; 

Kindergarten and Grade I. Growth in effective living through self- 
adjustment within the immediate environment. 

Grade II, Growth in effective living through ad/ustment to our 
community. 

Grade III, Growth in effective living by further adjustment to the 
community through the development of insights into the 
manner in which the natural and controlled environment is 
contributing to life in our community. 

Grade IV. Growth in effective living by further adjustment to the 
community through the development of insights into the 
manner in which the present culture groups are adjusting to 
life in our community. 

Grade V. Growth in effective living through the development of 
insights into the manner in which present as compared with 
former culture-groups carry on the basic functions of human 
living in Santa Barbara and California. 

Grade VI, Growth in effective living through problem-centered 
experiences directed toward understanding how modern 
techniques are being utilized in carrying out the basic func¬ 
tions of human living in the United States. 

Grade VII. Growth in effective living through problem-centered 
experiences directed toward understanding the interdepend¬ 
ence of individuals in our school, our community, the regions 
of our Nation, and in the countries of our American neighbors. 

Grade VIII. Growth in effective living through problem-centered 
experiences directed toward understanding how man's courage, 
knowledge, discoveries, and inventions have affected his way 
of living. 

Grade IX. Growth in effective living through problem-centered ex- 
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periences directed toward understanding and appreciating the 
individual's privileges and responsibilities as an American 
citizen. 

Grade X. Growth in effective living through problem-centered expe¬ 
riences directed toward happy and effective personal, spiritual, 
social, recreational, and vocational living in the home, school, 
and community. 

Grades XI and XII. Growth in effective living through problem- 
centered experiences directed toward achieving the highest 
possible quality of human experiences through striving for 
social, political, and economic democracy in its local, state, 
and national setting, and for peace and cooperation on the 
international scene.” 

Marked similarities will be observed between the centers of 
interest diosen for emphasis in the Virginia Program, and the 
Santa Barbara curriculum discussed above. Both lists are some¬ 
what similar also to the formulations worked out in other pro¬ 
grams such as Mississippi and California.^® 

SOURCES OF. CENTERS OF INTEREST. Theoretically, 
centers of interest are arrived at through an analysis of tlie needs, 
interests, and abilities of students at various age or grade levels. 
We have seen, however, that there is much confusion in the 
meaning of needs. Are the immediate felt needs of students to 
be analyzed, or the needs as seen by adults? Apparently both 
of these interpretations enter somewhat into the determination 
of centers of interest. The curriculum maker is committed to 
the principle that the student is to be oriented to tlie problems 
of adult living as classified in each area of human activity. It 

Experimental Curriculum in the Santa Barbara City Schools. Bulletin No. 
1, Revision No. i. Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara City Schools, 1941, 22-24. 
(Italics in original.) 

See O. I. Frederick and Lucile }. Farquear, “Areas of Human Activity,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX, 672-679 (May, 1937), and O. I. 
Frederick and L. P. Miisslewliite, “Centers of Emphasis for Grades One Through 
Twelve,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII, 123-129 (October, 1938). 
Mississippi Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Buuetin Nos. 3 and 6. 
Jackson, State Department of Education, 1937-1939. Georgia Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 2. Atlanta, State Department of 
Education, 194a. Helen HefEernan, “Second Report of the Committee on 
Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the Curriculum,” California Scliools, 
VIII, 216-230 (July, 1936). 
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follows then that curriculum materials must be found at each 
age or grade level that will contribute to such an orientation. 
Otherwise the whole basic structure of tire proposed curriculum 
collapses. At this point the emphasis upon ability enters the 
picture. The proposed center of interest and curriculum ma¬ 
terials related to it must be witliin the ability of the student. 
That is, he must be able to master them. Obviously he should 
also be interested in them if optimal learning is to be secured. 
The extent to which felt needs and interests are sacrificed de¬ 
pends upon how important the curriculum maker believes areas 
of human activity to be. Examination of curriculum materials 
from various schools using this plan reveals that the demand 
for understanding of tire “forces” or problems which give mean¬ 
ing to the areas of human activity is a more significant factor 
in determining curriculum materials than present needs or in¬ 
terests. The centers of interest proposed by Virginia and Santa 
Barbara are not, in the opinion of the autlior, revealed by any 
dioroughgoing study of the needs and interests of children. For 
example, the Virginia cuniculum proposes that “community 
life" be made the center of interest for the second grade. Com¬ 
mon sense tells us that certain aspects of community life are 
of interest at every grade level, for certain stresses and strains 
diat originate in the life of the community impinge upon the 
student at every stage of growth. What, then, is the justification 
of making it the center of interest for the second grade? Tire 
same situation exists with reference to every center of interest 
proposed. We are then forced to the conclusion that the se¬ 
quence of learning experiences implied by these centers of in¬ 
terest is not to be taken too seriously. In general, the proposed 
sequences are based upon certain assumptions such as (i) learn¬ 
ing should proceed from the simple to the complex, from the 
immediate to the remote, from tire concrete to the abstract, on 
the ground that the learner becomes increasingly capable of 
dealing with abstract ideas as he matures physically, intellectu¬ 
ally, and emotionally, (2) that learning should proceed toward 
a refinement of social ideals. We may grant all these assump¬ 
tions, however, and still reject the conclusions that are reached 
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with reference to suitable centers of interest for each grade 
or age level. 

Even though we may reject tire psychological basis for these 
centers of interest, we must admit that they do give definiteness 
to the curriculum and facilitate tlie planning of the work of 
each grade so as to avoid overlapping and gaps. The establish¬ 
ment of a more or less fixed sequence also gives a sense of 
security to the teacher who is breaking away from logical organi¬ 
zation of subjects as a basis for determining sequence. With all 
of the difficulties involved in the centers-of-interest technique, it 
is undoubtedly better than the traditional plan. In practice, tlie 
intelligent teacher will not be enslaved by the center of interest 
jprescribed for his students, but will use it merely as a point of 
departure. 

STEPS IN THE SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS PROCEDURE. The 
various steps in the development of a social-functions curriculum 
which have been discussed may be summarized as follows: 

X. Fonnulate a philosophy of education, which should include 
an analysis of the various objectives which the school seeks to 
attain. 

2. Decide upon the major areas of living, eitlier by accepting a 
formulation worked out by others or as the result of research. 

3. Discover the major problems, forces, or needs of society that 
belong to each area of living. 

4. Make a study of the characteristics of adolescents at each level 
of development (or accept a formulation already made). 

5. Upon the basis of (a) the objectives of education, (b) the 
areas of human activity, and (c) the characteristics of adoles¬ 
cents, decide upon appropriate centers of interest for each 
grade or age level. 

6. Determine the type of curriculum organization. 

7. Plan units of work related to the centers of interest and ap¬ 
propriate to the needs, interests, and abilities of the various 
groups, which are significant for attaining the objectives, and 
which orient the student in the major areas of human activity. 

8. Set up a plan for evaluating the outcomes. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS PROCE¬ 
DURE. A curriculum-making group may, of course, modify 
the above procedure in various ways. Tire Kansas Program^’ 
was developed very much in accordance with the first five steps 
of the above outline. However, it does not provide specific cen¬ 
ters of interest for each grade level. Instead it proposes “leads for 
units of work.” Tliis it does by discovering the “problems in 
each of these areas of human living that children at successive 
growtli levels may meet and profitably become aware of . . . 
These questions are stated as children ask them. Tliey offer 
opportunities to teachers for developing meaningful learning 
situations with children who plan to find the answers. There¬ 
fore, the questions are called leads to units of work. These 
leads to units of work and the problems to be solved in school 
community living constitute a suggested core curriculum.” 
Since the core curriculum in the Kansas Program is conceived 
of as “unified studies” (health, science, and social science) tire 
suggested problems are restricted to the appropriate content of 
the fields that are included. For example, in Grades seven to 
nine, under the fourth area of human living—producing and 
distributing goods and services, the following questions are: 

1. How old is Kansas? 

2. How do machines serve me and my family? 

3. How can Kansas electrify her homes? 

4. How does the windmill generate power? 

5. How does money help us to trade? 

6. Why does industry depend upon land? 

7. Why are so many people out of work? 

8. How is water power developed? 

9. How shall I judge radio advertising of foods and clothes? 

10. What industries do we have in our community? 

11. Why do I need to work with my hands? 

12. Plow are pottery, glass, furniture and rugs made? 

13. What kinds of services are necessary for our community? 

14. What effect do machines have upon services? 

15. What makes a town grow? 

16. How are cellophane, rayon and acetate made? “ 

Op. cit. 
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The teacher is given help in developing units of work on 
the basis of the '‘leads.” Some units are required, others are > 
suggestive only. Tlie sequence of units is determined by the 
interest and maturity of the student. “Sequence in the core pro¬ 
gram begins with the situation in each area of living that is 
within the interest of the child at that level. In every case 
it has its beginning in actual firstliand things and situations 
that he can feel, touch, see, and handle. Community resources 
are important here. Tliis interest in the immediate can often 
be developed into interest in the remote as the individual 
matures and accumulates firsthand experiences. Therefore the 
questions which children want the answer to at any grade level 
concerning the experiences they are having constitute the leads 
to the consideration of that problem at any particular time." 

Tlie teacher’s task, then, is to develop the leads into units 
of work in such a way as to engage the student’s interest. 
Tlirough these units of work the student is to learn how to solve 
the persistent problems of living in each of the major areas and 
at the same time develop the characteristics essential to demo¬ 
cratic living. 

In the Kansas Plan, it will be noted that the suggested 
“leads” to units of work serve the same general purpose as the 
“centers of interest” in the plan previously discussed. In other 
words, it is the teacher’s answer to the question: “If I am not 
to teach the material of the textbook, what am I to teach?” 
Tire “leads” in each area of living, the analysis of growth at each 
age level, the interests and abilities of the students, and tlie 
suggested units of work become substitutes for the textbook. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE "SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS” 
CURRICULUM. As has been discussed, the procedure of 
developing the scope and sequence of tlie cuniculum by means 
of analyses of the areas of living and the needs, abilities, and 
interests of youth have been designed to free the school from the 
formalism of the subject-centered cuniculum. It is to be ex- 

The general plan of these units is discussed in the next chapter. 

Ibid., p. 23. 
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pected, then, that the curriculum would be organized so as to 
implement this idea. To this end, most of the schools using this 
procedure provide for some sort of a core curriculum. Two illus¬ 
trations will suffice to indicate how this is done.^^ 

VIRGINIA PROGRAM. In the eighth grade, four out of a 
total of seven periods per day are allotted to the core. Tlie re¬ 
mainder of the school day is given over to physical education, 
out-of-class activities, and electives. During the four periods 
of the core (time may be set aside for dealing with special 
phases of mathematics), learning activities include material from 
social studies, language, arts, science, and mathematics. In the 
ninth grade, core time is cut to three periods and provides for 
instruction in social studies, language arts, and science. (Note 
that mathematics is not included). Tlie remainder of tlie school 
day is given over to physical education, out-of-class activities, 
and electives. Presumably the electives are taught as separate 
subjects, but in terms of the same general principles of scope 
and sequence that operate in the core. 

KANSAS PLAN. In all grades (seven to fourteen), one half 
of the school day is devoted to the core program. Tlie nature of 
this core is described in the bulletin as follows: “Solving prob¬ 
lems that arise in the community living of the school as well as 
work on leads to the persistent environmental and social prob¬ 
lems of the community. Leads are developed (i) to problems 
of health and science with their social implications, and (2) to 
problems of social science. A pupil group draws on all sources of 
information and suggestions from first and second-hand experi¬ 
ences that will help solve the problem or attain the purpose. 
In addition to science and sodal science problems, in grades 
7-12 this core program includes the oral and written communi¬ 
cation required of all pupils and much of the literature, and 
in grades 10-14 delude all the skills in English required 

of all pupils.” 

_ See Manual of Adminisbation for High Schools of Virginia (Tentative 
edition). Richmond, Virginia State Board of Education, 1937, pp. 65—68. 

Kansas, op. cit., p. 14 . 
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The other half of the school day comprises (i) work in the 
“skill aspects of reading, writing, oral and written communica¬ 
tions, number manipulations and concepts that need special 
attention for mastery for effective use in units of work and in 
life outside the school,” (2) recreational, aesthetic, and creative 
experiences, and (3) specialized courses in organized fields. 
In actual practice the elective program gradually increases from 
grade to grade, and the core time is reduced correspondingly. 

It will be noted that both of the core-curriculum organiza¬ 
tions described above break with logical organization of subjects. 
However, they do not break with subjects. They unify certain 
subjects in terms of broad problems. Usually social science is the 
center of this unification, with science and language playing 
significant roles. In general, these programs conform to the defi¬ 
nition of the unified subject-centered core given in Chapter VI. 

UTILIZING THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS APPROACH IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SUBJECTS. Tliere is no reason why 
this approach needs to be confined to a core-type curriculum. 
The teacher of science may, for example, utilize the areas of 
living and centers of interest for enriching science experiences. 
The systematic application of the procedure would undoubtedly 
modify significantly both the scope and sequence of science 
subject matter. Were this to be done, the textbook could no 
longer be closely followed, for the problems developed would 
have to meet tire criterion of student interests and at the same 
time bear a close relationship to the persistent problems in the 
various areas of living. In some schools, the scope and sequence 
chart, a schematic organization of the areas of living in a hori¬ 
zontal column, and the suggested emphases at each grade level 
in vertical columns, is given a conspicuous place in each class¬ 
room. Tire teacher uses it as a check of his program. He may 
thereby determine whether or not his work contributes signifi¬ 
cantly to the problems in tire various areas of living, and is con¬ 
sistent with the emphases upon student interests, abilities, and 
problems provided for in the suggested sequence. 

It should be pointed out, too, that with a liberal interpreta- 
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tion of this plan of curriculum reorganization, provision can be 
made for utilizing many first-hand experiences. Tire Kansas Plan 
particularly offers rich possibilities along this line. 

In concluding the discussion of the social-functions approach, 
it may he stated that the plan provides a unique and significant 
way of resolving the age-old conflict between the adult-centered 
and the child-centered curriculum. Tire general scope is deter¬ 
mined by the problems of adult living. The sequerrce is con¬ 
trolled by student needs, abilities, and interests. In this manner, 
both present living and preparation for future liviirg are en¬ 
compassed in the program. While emphases vary considerably 
among the various schools, it is probably fair to state that the 
adult-living aspect teirds to dominate the curriculum, for it 
provides the basic framework for determining suitable learning 
activities. 


THE ADOLESCENT-NEEDS APPROACH 
TO CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

As a reaction against the adult-centered curriculum, a num¬ 
ber of proposals to base tire curriculum upon adolescent needs 
have been made in recent years.’** Tire proponents of this con¬ 
cept hold that what is wrong with secondary education is that 
the curriculum has been dominated by the demands of the adult 
world. The remedy is to be found in a reversal of the whole 
procedure of curriculum making. Tire adolescent must be 
studied, his needs determined, and a curriculum designed to 
meet his needs must be provided. Like many other terms in 
educational literature, the ireeds concept is a vague one. It is 
used by people in many different ways. Often in the course of 
a discussion, it is used by the same writer in different ways. 
This results in confusion. Many of the arguments for aird against 
basing a curriculum on adolescent needs are mere verbal differ¬ 
ences that arise because the participants have differing concep- 

At the beginning of World War II, a number of schools, under the 
impetus of the Eight-Year Study, were experimenting with this new concept. 
In the opinion of the author, this trend was accented by the war, and will be 
resumed in the postwar period which lies immediately ahead. 
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tions of the meaning of "meeting the needs of students.” At 
the risk of adding further to the confusion an attempt will now 
be made to discuss and perhaps reconcile the differing concep¬ 
tions, and to explore the possibilities of utilizing the needs 
approach in curriculum development. 

CONFLICTING CONCEPTS OF NEEDS. Perhaps the 
most common interpretation of needs is that they are drives, 
tensions, biological urges in the individual that determine action. 
Some of the tensions or urges are vague and poorly defined by 
the individual, others are clear-cut and definite, dominated by 
a goal or purpose. Tlie need for food is an example of a basic 
elemental need, A dominating purpose to become a lawyer is 
a more complex and comprehensive need, but both are charac¬ 
terized by a biological tension or urge. Between the indefinite 
restlessness that may characterize at first the need for food, and 
the organized feeling of need to become a lawyer, is a complete 
range of drives that often are spoken of as problems, interests, 
whims, wishes, desires, longings, or purposes. Perhaps the term, 
psychobiological need, best characterizes this concept of needs. 
Obviously they are of an infinite number, and are peculiar to 
each individual, shifting continuously as the individual develops. 
The so-called child-centered schools lean heavily upon this 
interpretation. 

In contrast to this psychobiological concept, many people 
speak of the needs of adolescents in terms of his deficiencies 
or “lacks” as seen by adults. Adolescence is, as has been pointed 
out, an “in-between” period. Growing up simply means moving 
from the immature world of the child to the mature world of 
the adult. What sort of an adult should the adolescent become? 
Tlie answer is to be found in the adult’s conception of what he 
believes a desirable adult world to be. It may be one dominated 
by the academic tradition, in which case the adult will claim 
that Johnny needs to know Shakespeare, to be familiar with the 

as See Donald C. Doane, The Needs of Youth. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contribution to Education No. 848. New York, Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942, p. 4. 
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Classical music, or to be able to read Plato in the original. Or 
if the adult happens to be primarily interested in refining the 
concept of democratic living, then he will proclaim that Johnny 
needs to be tolerant, to be socially sensitive, to use the method 
of intelligence, and to learn how to cooperate for common ends. 
If the adult is primarily concerned witli the practical world, he 
will insist that Johnny needs to learn a trade, to be able to re¬ 
pair a short circuit in the lighting system of the home, or to 
select becoming clothes. Needs of this sort are called predicated 
needs by Doane.^® For our present purpose we may think of this 
concept of needs as embracing the requirements, demands, or 
standards of society. Tliought of in terms of the adolescent, they 
are translated into "lacks” or “shortcomings” that ought to be 
eliminated if the adolescent is to become the sort of adult that 
is held to he desirable. Needs, defined in this manner, obviously 
have no necessary connection with what is felt by the adolescent 
at any given time. Needs of this sort are discovered by an analy¬ 
sis of society, not by an analysis of adolescent behavior. This 
interpretation is congenial to the social functions procedure 
in curriculum reorganization. 

It is easy to see that these two concepts of needs conflict 
insofar as. the high school curriculum is concerned. If we accept 
the first one, we study the adolescent by various means to find 
out his expressed wishes, problems, and interests. If we accept 
the second interpretation, we study the social order to determine 
its ideals, values, shortcomings, and the like. And tlien we 
utilize our knowledge of the adolescent to motivate him to learn 
the sort of behavior that is revealed as necessary in the kind of 
world in which he is growing up, or the kind of world he wants 
to build. Obviously, when we are arguing about needs, we had 
better be fairly certain as to whetlier we are using die term to 
refer to biological tensions—or social demands or requirements. 

But the resolution of the difficulty is not a simple matter 
of accepting one or the other as the basis of curriculum reorgani- 

“Loc. cit, Doane distinguislies between “ predicated needs” and needs as 
“shortcomings of society." To the writer such a distinction serves no useful 
purpose. 

See Chapter III for an analysis of the techniques that are employed. 
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zation. Acceptance of the first leads to all the abuses and excesses 
of the child-centered curriculum. To accept the second opens 
the door to the inclusion of all sorts of traditional materials 
that in the past have kept the secondary school from becoming 
a vital and significant institution. 

Wliat is the way out of tire dilemma? One way, as wc have 
seen, is to accept hath interpretations and introduce courses 
to implement each of them. Thus, we might have courses in 
ancient history, pre-flight aeronautics, electrical repairing, and 
problems of democracy to meet social demands or requirements, 
and courses in personal regimen, psychology, or sex education 
to meet the psychobiological needs. It is obvious that such a 
program presents an impossible dualism that effectively prevents 
unification in the school, 

RECONCILING THE CONFLICT. Tire Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum has proposed a solution of 
the problem by a redefinition of the meaning of needs, and the 
development of a program of curriculum reorganization based 
upon the new concept. Since this plan is the result of an exten¬ 
sive study over a period of several years, it will be presented in 
some detail. 

Needs are held to be personal-social in character. A need 
always has two inseparable and interrelated aspects. The first 
aspect is a biological or somatic tension. It refers to some want, 

Tilts study began in 1932 under the auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association. It carried on its work through a commission under the direction of 
V. T. Thayer. The Commission worked through two interrelated activities, a 
study of adolescents, and a study of the curriculum by educators, psychologists, 
and subject-matter specialists. Tlic studies of the Commission have been pub¬ 
lished in a series of volumes. Those pertaining to the curriculum, published by 
the D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., are as follows: Lawrence Conrad (for 
the Creative Writing Committee) Teaching Creative Writing (1937)- Com¬ 
mittee on the Function of Science in General Education, Science in General 
Education (1938). Committee on the Function of Art in General Education, 
The Visual Arts in General Education (1940). Committee on the Function of 
English in General Education, Language in General Education (1940). Com¬ 
mittee on the Function of Mathematics in General Education, Mathematics in 
General Education (1940), Committee on the Function of Social Science in 
General Education, Social Science in General Education (1940). Elbert Lenrow 
(for the Committee on the Teaching of English in General Education) Prose 
Fiction in General Education (1940). 
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a desire that the individual seeks to satisfy, some problem that 
he wants to solve; some interest tliat he wants to develop or 
maintain. But this is only half of the story. Needs do not exist 
“under the skin of the individual” in isolation from the physical 
and social environment. Tliey are in continuous interaction with 
it. Tlicrefore they cannot be adequately described or defined 
without taking into account the environmental (social) aspect. 

To speak of a need without including both its personal and social 
aspects is to leave out an indispensable element. Merely to say that 
Johnny wants something or that teacher X believes John needs a 
particular piece of knowledge, is to leave out the element of inter¬ 
action between the two necessary components. 

Now when the term need is used in this manner, it is evident 
that in any need as it exists at any given moment the two aspects 
will be present in varying degrees. Indeed, the emphasis shifts back 
and forth from one aspect to the other. Some needs, such as the 
“need for self-assurance,” are more personal in character, whereas 
others such as the “need to participate with others in social-civic 
life” show more obviously their involvement in the social scene. 
But in the case of both of these illustrations, the two aspects are 
present. Self-assurance cannot be attained except with reference to 
situations involving the environment, typically also, involving other 
persons; if it were possible for a person to exist in a vacuum, the 
problem of self-assurance would never exist for him; on the other 
hand there would be no participation in social life except because 
of the needs of individuals. In the first illustration the teacher may 
be chiefly concerned with establishing fruitful relationships between 
the individual and environment and directing the “need for self- 
assurance" into socially desirable channels. In the second illustra¬ 
tion, the teacher may be primarily concerned with discovering the 
personal, individual tension which calls for participation with others 
and with ways of directing it profitably.®" 

2 ® Committee on the Function of Science in General Education, op.cit., p. 26, 
The above interpretation of "social" seems to be slightly at variance with the 
interpretation of the Commission ns stated in Reorganizing Secondary Education. 
In that volume "needs as lacks” seem to be identified as the social aspect. A 
'Tack” is defined as the difference "between the personality of the adolescent 
as it is found and die kind of personality that this school would have him 
develop.” (p.35) As used in the above context, the social aspects of a need 
simply refers to the surrounding culture which presses in upon the adolescent; 
its stresses and strains as they affect him, the demands of the environment. The 
general statement of position is similar in both volumes. Science in General 
Education is used as the basis of the interpretation because (1) the treatment is 
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If we accept this interpretation of needs, then a study of the 
adolescent in his environmentwill reveal not only his wishes, 
desires, immediate problems, interests, but also the demands, 
standards, requirements of the culture that affect him. Out of 
such a study would arise the identification of basic personal- 
social needs of the adolescent. 

CLASSIFYING THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS. Tire 
Commission found it helpful to think of the needs of adoles¬ 
cents in terms of their involvements in four basic interrelated 
aspects of living. It makes no claim of finality for this classifi¬ 
cation. Other groups, approaching the same problem, would 
probably utilize different categories. However, after experimen¬ 
tation with several types of organization, the Commission de¬ 
cided that the aspects-of-living concept best expressed the “idea 
of personal-social relationships, and continuous interaction be¬ 
tween the individual and the environment." Tire first category, 
Personal Living concerns the development of the individual as a 
person. As he grows in interaction with the enviroirment, the 
adolescent is held to have the following needs; (i) for personal 
-health, (2) for self-assurance, (3) for a satisfying world picture 
and a workable philosophy of life, (4) for a range of personal 
interests, and for aesthetic satisfactions. Tire second category. 
Immediate Personal-Social Relationships, includes the adoles¬ 
cent's relationships with persons and groups in his immediate 
environment, his parents, schoolmates, friends, and brothers 
and sisters. Tliese relationships, at a time when he is gradually 
emancipating himself from home and family ties, take on pe¬ 
culiar significance for they require significant adjustments. The 

simpler, and (2) it was published before Reorganizing Secondary Education and 
was utilized by the schools of the Eight-Year Study as a basis for cutricuhun 
planning, the results of which are usot in this volume as illustrations of the 
proposed technique. 

“®Tlie position of the Commission in defining needs so as to include both 
aspects has been criticized by Doane, op cit., p. 48. He claims that it is not 
possible to interpret all needs as involving both the psychobiological, and the 
predicted (social demands) aspect. He accuses the Commission of incorrectly 
assuming the biological nature of many of the needs which it sets forth. He 
sees a danger in this procedure in that by further rationalization “virtually any 
item of subject matter could be presented as a self-motivating basis for curriculum 
construction." 
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Commission enumerates two basic needs in this area: (r) the 
need for increasingly mature relationships in home and family 
life, and (2) the need for successful and increasingly mature 
relationships with agemates of both sexes. Tlie third category, 
Social-Civic Relationships is really an extension of the second 
one, and includes the adolescent’s relationships with wider social 
groups such as school clubs, the church, the local community, 
and government. Obviously, this area involves more generaliza¬ 
tion and conceptualization than the fonner and the adolescent’s 
relationships involve him in such intricate problems as housing, 
recreation, crime, government, and the like. His needs in this 
area are two: (1) the need for responsible participation in 
socially significant activities, and (2) the need for social recog¬ 
nition. The fourth category is Economic Relationships. This 
category is well described by the needs that are listed. Tliey are: 
(1) the need for emotional assurance of progress toward adult 
status, (2) tile need for'guidance in choosing an occupation and 
for vocational preparation, (3) the need for wise selection and 
use of goods and services, and (4) the need for effective action 
in solving basic economic problems.®^ 

Tlie Science Committee states that this list of needs is sug¬ 
gestive only and is not to be accepted as fixed and final. Obvi¬ 
ously each need listed could be broken down into scores of more 
specific ones or they could be combined into two or three needs 
basic to all living.®^ Undoubtedly they would need further analy- 


®iThe reader who wishes to make a detailed study of the concept should 
read carefully the various publications of the Commission. For example, Social 
Science in General Education utilizes the identical categories for the purpose of 
determining the contributions of social science as general education, and in 
Reorganizing Secondary Education, tire Commission treats in great detail the 
characteristics of the adolescent in these four aspects of living. For the more 
technical psychological aspects, the reader will do well to examine; Caroline 
Zachry and Margaret Lighty, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. New York, 
D, Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940, and Peter Bios, The Adolescent 
Personality. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 

While this formulation was being developed, the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Eduction Ass'n was studying the problem of "human 
needs” from a slightly different angle. See Walter C. Langer, Psychology and 
Human Living. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. He 
reports sixteen basic human needs in three categories: Physical, Social, and 
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sis in terms o£ the peeuliar eonditions existing in a particular 
school that sought to utilize tire needs concept in curriculum 
reorganization. Tire character of the analysis is to be determined, 
in any case, by the uses to which the results are to be put. Tire 
Science Committee found the above anal5^is fairly satisfactory 
for its purpose—the determination of the place of science in the 
general education of the adolescent. 

THE DEMOCRATIC FRAME OF REFERENCE. It could 
probably be established that all of the needs listed above would 
be found to exist in the adolescent population of almost any 
culture—democratic or totalitarian. But the way any need would 
be met would depend upon the nature of the society and the 
values or ideals which that society held to be most significant. 
In other words, needs must be met in such a manner as to 
develop the kind of citizen that is held to be desirable in our 
democratic culture. Basic then to tire position of the Committee 
is its statement of aims. It is as follows, “the purpose of general 
education is to meet the needs of individuals in the basic aspects 
of living in such way as to promote the fullest possible realiza¬ 
tion of personal potentialities and tire most effective participa¬ 
tion in a democratic society.” 

The Committee interprets democratic living as involving 
three distinctive ideals, (i) optimum development of personal¬ 
ity, (3) reciprocal individual and group responsibility for pro¬ 
moting common concerns, and (3) the free play of intelligence. 
Based upon these three major ideals are the following inter¬ 
related characteristics of personality essential to democratic 
living: (1) social sensitivity, (3) tolerance, (3) cooperativeness, 
(4) disposition and ability to use reflective thinking in the solu¬ 
tion of problems, (5) creativeness, (6) self-direction, and {7) 
aesthetic appreciation. 

Committee on tlie Function of Science in General Education, op. cit., 

p. 2J. 

a* See Ibid., Chapter II, for a complete analysis of the concept of democratic 
living outlined above. Essentially the same treatment is to be found also in 
Reorganizing Secondary Education, Chapter III. 
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REORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM. Having identi¬ 
fied the major needs of the adolescent in the basic aspects of liv¬ 
ing, and defined desirable directions of growth in meeting tliese 
needs, the Committee then proceeds to examine the area of 
science in order to determine its contribution to the meeting 
of needs. Tliis it does mainly through a statement (i) of the 
major generalizations and (2) the inquiries in the science area 
that are suggestive for the meeting of needs. The generalizations 
are verbal statements that are regarded as having potentialities 
for the development of understandings on the part of students 
that result in significant changes in behavior. Tire term, inquiry 
denotes "problems or questions for which no single solution or 
answer acceptable under all conditions can be given.” To sum¬ 
marize, the curriculum in science consists of learning activities 
which meet the following criteria: 

1. How does it help the adolescent to meet his personal-social needs 
in the four categories proposed by the committee? 
a. How does it tend to further reabzation of the ideals of the dem¬ 
ocratic society? 

3. How does it help the adolescent to develop the characteristics of 
personality essential to effective living in such a democratic 
society? 

Each subject-field committee of the Commission went about 
its task in terms of the same general orientation, but with vary¬ 
ing proposals for determining appropriate content and organiz¬ 
ing it into learning activities. In no case was a curriculum as 
such developed. The various committees conceived their func¬ 
tion to be principally the offering of suggestions to schools and 
teachers for curriculum development. Each report is, in a sense, 
a reservoir upon which the teacher may draw for long-range 
and day-to-day curriculum planning. Out of the work of the 
various committees, however, a program of curriculum develop¬ 
ment emerges. Tire basic steps in such a program might be as 
follows: 
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1. The development of a philosophy of education culminating 
in a statement of basic purposes of secondary education. 

2. An analysis of the basic personal-social needs of adolescents 
at various levels of growth and development. 

3. Tire determination of suitable learning activities in terms of 
the criteria proposed above. 

Tire Commission carried on its work through committees 
composed largely of subject-matter specialists. These commit¬ 
tees worked in terms of broad fields such as science, mathe¬ 
matics, social science, and the like. Behind this organization 
is the implied assumption that the Commission favored the 
broad-fields type of organization rather than some fonn of core 
curriculum or narrow specialized fields. In other words, the Com¬ 
mission assumed the desirability of subject fields before it had 
actually discovered the needs of adolescents and addressed itself 
to the problem of how best these needs could be met. As a 
matter of fact, the Commission’s general volume. Reorganizing 
Secondary Education which appeared after most of the reports 
of individual eommittees had been published makes a strong 
case for the retention of subject-matter fields. However, it in¬ 
sists that the character of the organization must be determined 
by the local situation in which tire curriculum is being developed. 
Notwithstanding the Commission’s predisposition toward the 
subject-centered curriculum, significant it is that the needs con¬ 
cept as developed by the Commission is probably exerting more 
influence upon the reorganization of core curriculums than in 
the direction favored by the Commission. In other words, studies 
of needs tend to suggest more and more the inappropriateness 
of subject fields for meeting many of them. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEEDS CONCEPT IN CURRIC¬ 
ULUM DEVELOPMENT. Since we are concerned mainly 
in this chapter with a discussion of procedure in cuniculum 
making, it is perhaps inappropriate to include illustrations at 

sr For a complete exposition of the Commission's view on curriculum 
organization see Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky, op, cit., 428-448. 
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frill's point. A group of schools in the Eight-Year Study, of 
which Denver and Tulsa are conspicuous examples, were greatly 
influenced by the needs concept This influence is clearly shown 
by the outline of core curriculums presented in Chapter VI.«» 

THE ADEQUACY OF THE HEEDS CONCEPT IN CVRRIC 
ULUM DEVELOPMENT. Can a satisfactory curriculum be 
built upon tire basis of adolescent needs? Tire answer to this 
question depends upon the concept of needs which is accepted 
by the curriculum-making group. If needs are interpreted solely 
as the drives (psychobiological) of adolescents that may be 
discovered by a study of adolescent behavior, either through 
case studies, questionnaires, inventories, or other means, the 
answer is likely to be in the negative, for such studies will not 
reveal the more fundamental and deep-seated drives that de¬ 
termine conduct. These can only be ascertained by studies that 
involve the total surrounding situation which involves not only 
the changing personality of the adolescent but also his environ¬ 
ment, in the immediate and wider sense. It must be remembered 
that the adolescent is growing up in a culture which makes 
demands upon him. To ignore this basic fact is to fail to under¬ 
stand the forces that are operating upon him. Many of these 
forces he does not comprehend or understand. Consequently 
he ignores them or misinterprets their meaning. It must be 
remembered, too, that he is growing up in a society that has 
come to believe in certain ideals or values—even though their 
application to actual living may be confused. If all of these 
factors are taken into account in the interpretation of the mean¬ 
ing of needs, then the answer is obviously in the affirmative. 
But can the needs concept be interpreted broadly enough to 
include all of these factors, and still retain some measure of 
definiteness and clarity of meaning? Further experimentation 
and philosophical clarification are needed before we have an 
unequivocal answer to this question. At the present time, per¬ 
haps the best we can say is that the movement to study the 

"®For other illustrations, see H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. 
Zechiel, op. cit., Chapter II. 
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adolescent as the basis for curriculum reorganization is a whole¬ 
some one. Intelligently interpreted, it is bound to influence all 
of the other procedures in curriculum development. 


PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 

In general, procedures that are proposed for curriculum de¬ 
velopment presuppose that an entire school, or system of schools, 
is embarked upon a curriculum revision program. Very fre¬ 
quently this situation does not prevail. Wliat then of the in¬ 
dividual teacher who wishes to improve his work? What can 
he learn from the studies of curriculum procedures? Within 
certain limits fixed by the organization of the curriculum of 
the school, he may utilize either tlie social-functions approach or 
the adolescent-needs approach to improve his teaching. He may, 
for example, select and organize the learning activities in his 
field in such a way as to touch upon the crucial problems in all 
of the aspects of living. This would serve to broaden his work 
and to bring it more directly into relationship with present-day 
living. At the same time, he may study his students in the light 
of general trends in adolescent development, discover their 
needs, interests and problems, and reorganize his learning activi¬ 
ties in such a way as to help the adolescent to meet his prob¬ 
lems, satisfy his needs, and extend and enrich his interests. And 
he may well find that the two procedures supplement each other. 

SUMMARY 

Five procedures in curriculum reorganization have been discussed, 
two of which are commanding the attention of educators. The first 
and best known is the “social-functions" procedure which is based 
upon the problems of adult living in our culture. This procedure 
dominated curriculum reorganization between 1930 and 1940. Tire 
second is the "adolescent-needs” procedure which takes as its point 
of departure the needs, interests, and problems of the adolescent 
in our culture. Tlris procedure only recently is beginning to be 
utilized. Interpreted strictly these two procedures are antithetical. 
However, if the learning activities that are selected in the social- 
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funcrions curriculum deal with the present problems of the adoles¬ 
cent, and if those that are selected in the adolescent-needs curric¬ 
ulum are pointed toward adult living, the two procedures tend to 
re-enforce each other. They may even result in the same kind of 
curriculum. 

Both procedures seem to point rather definitely, though not in¬ 
evitably, in the direction of a core curriculum in which the common 
problems, interests, and needs are dealt with irrespective of subject 
lines. On the other hand, either procedure might possibly eventuate 
in a subject curriculum. Much depends upon the interpretation that 
is placed upon the term, “needs.” 
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Chapter VIII 


UNIT TEACHING: ITS EVOLUTION 
AND PRESENT TRENDS 

SURVEY OF PAST AND PRESENT PRACTICES IN CVRSICVLUM 
reorganization was made in the previous four chapters. It 
was shown that there is a marked reaction against the tradi¬ 
tional fixed subject-centered curriculum, and toward a func¬ 
tional approach that takes into account the need for an ade¬ 
quate philosophy of education to provide a sense of direction, 
a comprehensive study of student problems, interests, and needs, 
and thorough understanding of changing demands, and require¬ 
ments of our society. It is held that the general pattern of de¬ 
velopment of a particular school must take its form from the 
character of the community, the particular qualifications and 
competencies of the teaching staff, and the nature of the student 
body. This general pattern of curriculum development at best 
provides only the guide lines for the actual work in classroom, 
shop, and studio. The specific organization of instructional 
activities must of necessity be left to the individual teachers 
who work with groups of students. Any curriculum development 
plan that fails to tmst the intelligence of its teachers is bound 
to be external and ineffective for students, and destructive of 
the initiative of the teacher. Consequently, attention needs to be 
given to the most effective ways of helping the teacher to plan 
learning activities. With these tilings in mind, we now turn 
our attention to the problem of the organization of curricular 
materials for classroom use. 
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reactions against the daily 
RECITATION PROCEDURE 

It has long been recognized that the daily assignment-reci¬ 
tation procedure that has characterized the traditional school 
is grossly inadequate to achieve democratic values, and to pro¬ 
vide for the optimal development of students. Many of the 
criticisms of this procedure have been discussed in previous 
chapters. Tlrey need only to be summarized at this point. 

The daily recitation procedure (i) is inconsistent with tire 
new psychology of learning, (2) does not provide adequately 
for individual differences, (3) is destructive of student and 
teacher initiative, (4) is inadequate for purposes of aehieving 
democratic values, (5) does not lend itself to cooperative teach¬ 
ing, (6) discourages the unifying of subject fields or learning 
experiences, (7) perpetuates flie ground-to-be-covered concep¬ 
tion of education, and (8) lends support to the slavish use of 
the textbook. 

As a matter of fact, the procedure has but one thing to 
recommend it. It provides for a clearly understood and easily 
administered educational program. Since it has been in use 
for so long, it has the support of tradition and hence is difficult 
to change. It therefore continues to be the most widely used 
procedure in tire American high school. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION. Some of the earliest 
attempts to break the lock step in education centered around 
plans for individualizing instruction. 

In 1888 Preston Search,^ then Superintendent of Schools 

^ Those who are interested in the historical development of individualized 
instruction should consult the following references: Preston Search, An Ideal 

School. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc,, 1901. - 

"Individiialism in Mass Education,” National Education Association, Addresses 

and Proceedings, 1893, 398-411. -, "Individual Teaching: The 

Pueblo Plan,” Educational Review, VII, 154-170 (February, 1894). H. H. 
Ryan and P. Ctecilius, Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1925, Part II, 19-30. V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1928, pp. 161—248. H. B. Alberty and 
V. T. Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary School. Boston, D. G. Heath and 
Company, 1931, Chapter XIV, 
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in Pueblo, Colorado, abolished tlie recitation system and per¬ 
mitted students to advance at their individual rates of speed. 
Tire plans for accomplishing this revolutionary change were not 
systematically worked out and as a result the ideas advanced 
by Search did not spread. However, he did succeed in calling 
attention to some of the more flagrant evils of the daily recita¬ 
tion procedure. 

Frederic Burk seems to have been the first educator to sys¬ 
tematize a plan for individualizing instruction. The scheme was 
worked out in 1913 in the training school of the San Francisco 
State College. The staff developed self-instructional materials 
which were placed in the hands of the students. Group assign¬ 
ments and recitations were entirely abolished and each student 
advanced through the written assignments at his own rate of 
speed. Tire teacher checked his progress and helped him with 
his difflculties. Wlren the student finished a particular assign¬ 
ment, he was tested upon it and was given a new one. Tire plan 
seems to have met with considerable success. However, it re¬ 
mained for two educators, who came under Burk's influence, 
to refine and popularize the basic ideas of the individualized 
technique. Helen Parkhurst developed and installed the Dalton 
Plan in the public schools of Dalton, Massachusetts, and later 
in the Dalton School of New York City, where certain of its 
original features are still in use. Carleton Washburne applied 
the technique with many modifications to the elementary schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois, where it still functions. These two pioneer 
developments have had great influence in breaking the lock step 
in educatioir, though they should not be regarded strictly as unit 
plans. Since nearly all present-day proposals for individualizing 
instruction have something in common with them, brief analyses 
of the two plans are made. 

THE DALTON PLAN. The central feature of the Dalton 
Plan,® as it was originally worked out, was the “job book” which 

8 Readers who wish to study the plan in detail should consult the following 
sources: Adapting the Schools to Individual Difference. The Twenty-Fourth 
Yearboolc. National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Public 
School Publishing Company, 1925, Part II, 83-94. Helen Parkhurst, Education 
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made it possible for each student to pursue liis work without 
much reference to the progress of other students in the same 
group. Tlie job book consisted of carefully prepared written as¬ 
signments in each subject or field covering a period of one school 
month (twenty days). Generally speaking, the amount of work 
to be accomplished in one day in a given subject was designated 
as a unit. If the student pursued five subjects, he would then 
"contract” to do one hundred units in a month. Once having 
accepted the “contract,” the student budgeted his own time 
(under the guidance of the teacher, of course) and planned his 
own program. During the long “laboratory period’.' he might elect 
to spend all his time for a number of days in one laboratory, for 
example, matliematics, thus completing tire entire month’s work 
in that field. If he followed this plan, he would in turn tackle 
the job (twenty units) in each of the other four fields. He might 
elect to divide his time so as to accomplish a unit in each of his 
five fields each day. Naturally he might combine the two plans 
in a variety of ways. As a check upon extended concentration 
on one field to die neglect of others, he was required to finish 
all of the units of his month's contract before he could secure 
the job book for the next month. 

Tire school day in a typical Dalton School was divided into 
three periods. The first was relatively short and was designated 
as the organization or planning period during which each student 
under the direction of his homeroom teacher planned his pro¬ 
gram for the day. The second period, usually called the laboratory 
period, occupied a large part of the day. It was during this period 
that the student carried out his assignment in the various labora¬ 
tories. The school consisted of as many laboratories as there were 
subjects, and each one had a specialist in that field in charge. 
While the assignments were so written that tlie student could 
proceed without much help, the laboratory teacher rendered 
assistance when needed and checked the student’s work when he 

on the Dalton Plan. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922. Lucy 
Wilson et al., Educating tor Responsibility, New York, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1926. Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and 
Promotion. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 13. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933, 266—288. 
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had finished. Tlie final part of the school day was known as the 
conference period, which was relatively short and was usually 
given over to group discussion. This was not a typical "recitation” 
however, since the students who made up the group might be at 
various stages of the assignment. Theoretically there would be 
a spread of several weeks work in any given group of students. 

The Dalton Plan had much to commend it. First, it provided 
a means of escape from the evils of the daily assignment-recita¬ 
tion system. Second, it provided adequately for individual differ¬ 
ences in rates of learning. Tlrird, it cultivated student initiative 
and responsibility by granting him freedom to plan and carry 
out his program. Tliese are all significant aspects of a modern 
program of unit teaching. 

Tliere were, however, certain weaknesses that must be taken 
into account. First, tire necessity for preparing written assign¬ 
ments long in advance tended to “freeze” the curriculum. 
Second, there was a strong inclination for all students to pursue 
the same curriculum, thus failing to provide for individual differ¬ 
ences in interests and needs. Third, the “unit” was merely a de¬ 
vice for determining the amount of time designated for the 
accomplishment of a given block of work. In no sense was it a 
comprehensive learning unit. Fourth, the written assignment 
failed to provide adequately for student-teacher planning. Fifth, 
there was inadequate provision for group work during which free 
discussion of problems by students and teachers could take 
place. Even with these faults, it was far in advance of the 
methods current at tire time it was introduced. And it is still 
far in advance of those schools which cling to the daily recitation 
procedure. 

THE WINNETKA PLAN, The basic feature of the Win- 
netka Plan ® is the procedure for dealing with the essential learn¬ 
ings that are held to be common to all students irrespective of 
interests, abilities, or needs. It is held that tliere are two dis- 

® See Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences. Tlie Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society lor the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Public School Publishing Company, 1925, Part II, 77-83. 
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tinctly different types of curriculum material. First, there are the 
“common essentials” (knowledge and skills) needed by every¬ 
one, and second, the more specialized activities of a creative sort 
(dramatics, art, literature, etc.) that are provided in order to 
meet the needs, interests, and special abilities of individuals or 
special groups of students.* 

Tlie Justification for separating the curriculum into two dif¬ 
ferent compartments is presented by Washburne: 

Every child needs to know certain elements of arithmetic, needs 
to be able to read with a certain speed and comprehension, needs 
to spell certain common words, needs to know something about 
those persons, places and events to which reference is constantly 
made. Since every child needs these things, and since every child 
differs from others in his ability to grasp them, the time and amount 
of practice to fit each child’s needs must be varied. Under the old 
regime, in the effort to give different children the same subject 
matter in the same length of time, the quality of the children’s 
work, the degree of their mastery, varied from poor to excellent as 
attested by their report cards. But under the Winnetka technique 
of individual education, instead of quality varying, time varies: a 
child may take as much time as he needs to master a unit of work, 
but master it he must. The common essentials by definition, are 
those knowledges and skills needed by everyone; to allow many 
children, therefore, to pass through school with a hazy and inade¬ 
quate grasp of them, as one must under the class lockstep scheme, 
is to fail in one of the functions of the school.® 

Washburne and his staff, acting upon the above principles, 
prepared self-instructional and self-testing materials covering the 
common essentials. Tliese “goal books” are placed in the hands 
of students who proceed at their own rates to master the mate¬ 
rials. The results of the tests and scales at the end of each “unit” 
tell him when he is ready for the next goal book. If, at the enc 
of the year, he has not mastered the work prescribed for that 
year, he starts the next year where he left off the previous one. 
If, on the other hand, he finished the year’s work in April, he 

* See Roy O. Bfllett, op. cit., 189-509 for an analysis of the Winnetka Plan. 

P Adapting the Sphool to Individual Differences, op. cit., p. 79. 
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begins the next year's work immediately. Tims, a student never 
skips or fails. He masters whatever he undertakes. 

Tire “creative” division of the curriculum is not unlike the 
group activities that characterize other good schools. This aspect 
of the curriculum includes group projects in the fine and prac¬ 
tical arts, journalism, dramatics, literature, and the like. There 
are no set common goals for everyone, no ground to be covered, 
and no particular facts or skills to be acquired. The students 
simply carry on the kind of work best adapted to their needs 
and abilities. 

Like the Dalton Plan, this individualized technique has 
made significant contributions to education. Among them are 
the following: First, it has called attention in a striking manner 
to the enormous range of differences among students—particu¬ 
larly in rates of learning. Second, it has tended to discredit the 
daily assignment-recitation procedure. Third, it has shown that 
teachers may play a significant role in curriculum making. 
Fourth, it has refined the techniques of evaluation, particularly 
in the self-appraisal field. 

Weaknesses of the technique also appear. First, the separa¬ 
tion of “common essentials” from creative activities is artificial 
in that the acquisition of knowledge and skills, ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciation is a unitary process. Second, it places an undue 
emphasis upon the individualized aspects of education. 

Both the Dalton and Winnetka Plans have been widely 
publicized and with many modifications have found their way 
into a number of schools not only of tlie United States but of 
foreign countries as well. Tliey reached tlie height of their popu¬ 
larity in the decade of 1920-1930 and since then have been on 
the decline. At the period of greatest popularity, however, they 
were adopted in considerably less than ten per cent of the 
schools. But even in schools which did not utilize the plans as 
such, they probably exerted considerable influence in bringing 
about more effective procedures for dealing with individual 
differences. They were the forerunners of present-day unit 
teaching. 
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THE WORKBOOK. In spite of the fact that the Dalton and 
Winnetka Plans have been adopted in many schools both in this 
country and other parts of the world, neither of these plans has 
gained widespread acceptance. The reasons are not hard to 
discover. Significant weaknesses have already been pointed out, 
but it is doubtful that these weaknesses have been the principal 
cause of the failure of these plans to gain in popularity. More 
significant is the fact that tlie adoption of either one of tiiem 
calls for a sharp break with the traditional plan of curriculurh 
organization. The subject curriculum with its emphasis upon 
textbooks and daily assignments has been too firmly intrenched, 
and instructional materials have been too difficult to work out. 

By some administrators and teachers, workbooks are seen 
as the answer to the difficult problem of individualizing instruc¬ 
tion. They may be used without disturbing the status quo, con¬ 
sequently the idea has been seized upon by textbook writers, 
publishers, and curriculum makers as a way of modernizing the 
daily ground-to-be-covered procedure. Workbooks are, generally 
speaking, made up of exercises, outlines, and self-testing devices. 
Usually they accompany a given textbook. Frequently certain 
days of the week are allocated for “recitations” from the text¬ 
books, others for using the workbook. This provides a certain 
flexibility, if the teacher does not insist that all students cover 
the same ground at the same time, a practice which is by no 
means unusual. It also provides relief from die monotony of 
the recitation system. 

The workbook idea, in some form or other, has found its 
way into nearly all schools. A number of years ago a study by 
Goodrich ** indicated that workbooks were being used in. nine 
tenths of the schools which he studied. He reported that one 
series of workbooks was used by four thousand cities.'^ Since 
this study was made, the use of these devices has become even 
more widespread. 

*T. U. GoodticTi, "Is tlie Workbook a Necessity or a Luxury?" School 
Executives Magazine, L, 3^9-361 (April, 1931). 

^ For a complete analysis of different types of workbooks, see J. G. Umstattd, 
Secondary School Teaching (Revised). New York, Ginn and Company, 1944, 
pp. 182-201. 
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Obviously, it is not possible to give any very adequate gen¬ 
eral evaluation of the workbook idea, since much depends upon 
the character of the workbook under consideration and the man¬ 
ner in which it is used by the teacher. However, their use may 
have the following weaknesses: 

1. Tliey tend to "freeze” the curriculum and to stereotype 
instructional procedures. 

2. They discourage teacher-student planning, since the work¬ 
book usually gives specific instruction as to procedure. 

3. Wlien used in connection with the textbook, they tend to 
compartmentalize certain aspects of learning, and to dupli¬ 
cate others, 

4. They tend to became a poor substitute for thinking on the 
part of both teachers and students. 

5. They are usually developed out of relationship to the pur¬ 
poses which are held by the teacher, in which case they are 
apt to be external to tlie learning activities which are planned 
by the teacher. 

6. TTiey fail to meet the need for recognizing the wide variety 
of individual differences among students. 

On the positive side, it should be pointed out that they save 
teacher time, and to some extent provide for certain individual 
differences, particularly in rates of learning. At best, however, 
they are a poor substitute for a tlioroughgoing reorganization 
of the curriculum based upon learning as a unitary process. As 
teachers become emancipated from the slavery of the fixed cur¬ 
riculum with its almost complete adherence to text books, the 
workbook will probably decline in popularity. It should be 
regarded as a makeshift in a period of transition from traditional 
to modern educational procedures. 

HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING, While there is little or no 
connection between the various plans for homogeneous group¬ 
ing, the various schemes for individualizing instruction, and unit 
planning, yet tliey do have one point in common in that they 
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are all directed toward meeting individual differences in abili¬ 
ties and rates of learning. Since a number of unit plans have 
drawn heavily upon the ideas back of homogeneous grouping, 
the plan will therefore be discussed briefly at this point.® 

Homogeneous grouping retains the traditional class organiza¬ 
tion but seeks to reduce the range of individual differences in 
a given class by grouping those students of similar ability to¬ 
gether. Various plans for affecting this grouping are in use, the 
most common of which is the so-called intelligence test. The 
assumption is made that those of similar intelligence, as meas¬ 
ured by tests, should be grouped together. In practice, it has 
been chscovered that there are many other factors that deter¬ 
mine success, and that as a consequence the intelligence test 
is a relatively ineffective instrument for grouping. In order to 
secure greater homogeneity, elaborate criteria have been worked 
out which include such factors as health, grades in previous 
work, intelligence, social maturity, tests in reading comprehen¬ 
sion, reading rate, arithmetic fundamentals, and teacher judg¬ 
ments. Undoubtedly these multiple criteria have helped in 
increasing the homogeneity of sections. 

All evidence points to tire feet that grouping is relatively 
ineffective unless the content and methods of instruction are 
adapted to the various groups. Too frequently, little or no modi¬ 
fication is made. The standards of accomplishment are adapted 
to the level of the group. The teacher of low-ability groups 
expects and is satisfied with low achievemeirt. 

A plan of homogeneous grouping, with a well worked out 
system of grouping, and with a curriculum adapted to ability 
levels is undoubtedly a start in the direction of making adequate 
provision for individual differences. However, it is doubtful if 
any single plan of classifying students can be effective in secur- 

® For a more extended treatment, see: H. H. Ryan and P. Crecelius, Ability 
Grouping in the Junior High School. New York, Harcoutt, Brace and Company, 
1927. W. S. Miller, and Henry J. Otto, "Analysis of Experimental Studies in 
Homogeneous Grouping," Journal of Educational Research, XXI, 95-102 
(Fehruary, 1930). H. B. Alberty, and V. T. Thayer, Supervision in the Second¬ 
ary School. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1931, Chapter XIII. The 
Grouping of Pupils, Thirty-fifth Yearhook. The National Society for the Study 
of Education. Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company, 1936. Part I. 



FIG. 3 Students Enjoy Working with Art Materials. The I^ntal Clinic at 
William A. Bass Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga,, Is Being Decorated by a 
Student Committee. Coiirte.sy William A. Bass Junior High School. 












FIG. 4 Direct Experience 
Stimulates Interest in Learn¬ 
ing. Students at Emily Grif¬ 
fith Opportimitv School 
Denver, Colo., at Work on 
a PT-iga Airijlane. Coiirte.sy 
Denver Public Schools. 
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FIG. 5 Most High-School IHm; 


Boys Arc Aimiincfcd. Stu¬ 
dents at Byers Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo., at 
Work on a Wind Tunnel. 
Courtesy Denver Public 
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fig. 6 Construction Ac- 
tivitie.? Are E.specially Inter¬ 
esting to Junior-High School 
Students. An Eighth-Grade 
Group at the Laboratory 
School, State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Indiana, Pa., Building 
Airplanes in Connection with 
the Air-Age Unit. Courtesy 
Laboratory School, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 




FIG. 7 k. B. C. D Work 
Experience Can Be 
Educative. Ohio State 
University High-School 
Girls Help the Farm¬ 
ers, Summer Work 
Camp Near Lorain, 
Ohio. Courtesy Ohio 
State University School. 
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Demonstrating the Reaction Principle in the F'iring of a Set AhSw 
Courtesy Laboratory School, State Teachers College, Ind£ Pa ® ' 
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Group Wooing on cLoX^r ' ^ Ninth-Grade 

tory School, State Teachers Collese Air-Age Unit, Lahora- 

State Teachers College, Indiana Pa’ Labomtoty School, 












FIG. 10 In the Democratic Higlt School the Faculty Participates in Adminis¬ 
tration. A Meeting of the William A. Bass Junior High School Cabinet—the 
Policy-Making Group for the School Community. Courtesy William A. Ba.ss 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Cn. 








FIG. 12 The Modern High School Deals with Controversial Issues, A Ninth- 
Grade Committee Studies the Problem of Divorce in Connection with a Core 
Curriculum Unit on "Columbus—^Its Ptohlcms and Future,” Tire Ohio State 
University School. Courtesy The Ohio State University School, 
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FIG. 14 Beginning Students Need Orientation to the School. A Group of 
Seventh-Grade Students Malting a Relief Map of the Campus, in a Core Cur¬ 
riculum Unit on “Problems of Living at University School,” The Ohio State 
University School. Courtesy The Ohio State University School. 



FIG. 15 The Library Plays a Significant Role in a Modem High School. 
Reading Corner in the Seventh-Grade Core Room, The Ohio State University 
School. Courtesy The Ohio State University School. 
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FIG. 16 The High School Educates for Citizenship. Students at Moiey Junior 
Higli School, Denver, Colo., Casting Tlieir Ballots m a School Election. Cour¬ 
tesy Denver Public Schools. 
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ing homogeneity, if factors other than ability to master tradi¬ 
tional subject matter are to be taken into account. For example, 
individual difiEerences in special abilities and interests will still 
exist and, of course, should be encouraged. Consequently, tlrey 
should be provided for within groups that are supposed to con¬ 
tain students of like abilities. Tliis suggests that a wide variety 
of groupings are necessary within each class and that the basis 
of grouping will change in terms of the nature of the work that 
is being carried on. It is doubtful, too, that a program of homo¬ 
geneous grouping can be carried out without creating feelings 
of inferiority and discouragement, as well as snobbery and 
jealousy. In a democratic school, the program will be so ananged 
as to utilize the unique contributions of all without making 
disparaging distinctions among students of varying talents and 
abilities. 

Homogeneous grouping reached the height of its popularity 
in the 1930’s and since then has been on the decline, although 
it is still used in many schools, particularly on the elementary 
and junior high-school levels. Tlie emphasis upon broad com¬ 
prehensive units of work in which individual diSerences are 
cared for without segregation has been largely responsible for 
its decline. 

THE PROJECT METHOD. The present-day emphasis upon 
unit teaching owes much to the development of the project 
method and its application to certain fields of secondary educa¬ 
tion. Tire term, "project,” was first used in an educational sense 
in 1908 when R. W. Stimson, then an agent of the Massachu¬ 
setts Board of Education, applied it to a plan of part-time work 
in the Vocational Agricultural High Schools of Massachusetts.® 
In explanation and justification of tlie plan, we are told that: 
“Neither skill nor business ability can be learned from books 
alone, nor merely from observation of the work and manage- 

® See R. W. Stimson, The Massachusetts Home Project Plan of - Vocational 
Aeticultural Education. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, No. 8, Whole 
Number 599, 1914; and L. H. Dennis, “Home Project Work in Secondary 
School Agriculture^” National Education Association Proceedings, 1916, pp. 
622-626. 
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ment of others. Both require active participation during the 
learning period in productive farming operations of real eco¬ 
nomic or commercial importance. Tlie masterful constructive 
imagination may accomplish much for him who possesses it, and 
for his needs, books and observation may finally result in voca¬ 
tional efficiency. Tlie difficulty is that such powerful imagination 
is so rare as to constitute him who has it a genius far removed 
from tlie common run of boys 14 to 18 or 20 years of age who 
live on farms. . . . Farming activities readily resolve themselves 
into what may be termed farming projects. A farm project is a 
thing to be done on a farm. Tlie tiling done may contribute to 
some element of improvement about the farm, or constructing 
a concrete walk leading to the front door, planting and nurturing 
shade trees, making and maintaining an attractive lawn. . . . 
A farm project is, further, something to be done on a farm 
which involves a limited and definite amount of equipment, 
materials and time, and which is directed toward the accomplish¬ 
ment of a specified and valuable result.” 

This plan revolutionized the teaching of agriculture, though 
it did not supplant entirely instruction from the textbook. Its 
success led to its introduction in other fields of vocational edu¬ 
cation and, under the stimulation of William H. Kilpatrick 
and others, to die general curriculum. Tliere has been much 
confusion as to what constitutes a project, but in essence, it 
means teaching and learning by means of concrete accomplish¬ 
ments, such as the building of a radio, the making of a dress, 
presenting a play, publishing a school newspaper, to which learn- 
ing (e.g., attitudes, understandings, skills) is instrumental. 

Tlie term, “project method,” has fallen into disuse, but the 
type of activities which were included in it have found a perma' 
nent place in activity programs and other curriculums which 
emphasize the extensive use of direct experience. Projects have 
become an indispensable part of unit teaching. 

R. W. Stimson, op. cit., 9—16. 

11 See William H. Kilpatiiclc, The Pro/ect Method, Teachers College 
Bulletin, 10th Series, No. 3. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1918. See also his Foundations of Method. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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THE MORRISON PLAN. The Monison Plan has undoubt¬ 
edly had greater influence upon education procedure than any 
of the plans discussed up to this point. In addition to presenting 
a workable proposal for providing for individual differences, it 
has pointed the way to a new conception of the nature of learn¬ 
ing as a unitary process, and the curriculum as a series of com¬ 
prehensive units. Because of its great influence on modern 
educational practices, the plan will be discussed in some detail. 
It was formulated by Henry C. Morrison, formerly Director of 
the University of Chicago High School, and was first carried out 
in that school.^® Since then it has been used widely, mostly by 
individual teachers, rather than by schools as a whole. Much of 
the “unit” teaching now found in the high school may be traced 
directly or indirectly to the influence of Morrison. 

His plan is based upon tlie theory that the traditional school 
has made the serious mistake of assuming that “assimilative 
materials” in the form of lessons to be learned, or subject 
matter to be covered were the true learning products. Morrison 
holds that true learning represents an actual change in behavior 
on the part of the learner. This change is designated as an 
adaptation. Tire true learning products are identified as (i) 
attitudes of understanding, (2) attitudes of appreciation, (3) 
special abilities, and (4) skills. 

Much of Morrison’s technique is based upon his concept of 
adaptation which he regards as the essence of true learning. 
Taking his point of departure from the biological concept of 
adaptation or adjustment of tlie organism to his environment, 
he points out that, like the other forms of animal life, “the 
individual human being goes through a process of adjustment 
to the world in which he must live; only this is learned rather 
tlian physical adjustment. In other words, he learns how to 
live. Tire successive learnings in the process are adaptations in 
much the same sense as the innumerable steps in the evaluation 
of the physical organism were adaptations. . . . The adaptation 
is a unitary thing and the pupU has either attained it or he has 

See Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School 
(Rev. ed.). Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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not. Individuals may diflEer greatly in the length of time and the 
case with which they take on the change which a given adapta¬ 
tion implies, they may differ in the convincing character of the 
evidence touching the presence of tlie adaptations which their 
behavior reveals; but if two pupils have attained a given adap¬ 
tation, they cannot differ with respect to the fact of their 
attainment.” 

The fact that these adaptations are regarded as unitary, and 
as such are either acquired in toto, or not acquired at all, is the 
base upon which Morrison builds most of his teaching tech¬ 
niques. Since education consists of a series of successive unitary 
adaptations, it follows that a t(Mching procedure must be set up 
which is consistent with the learning process. Consequently, 
it is the business of the curriculum maker to discover the adap¬ 
tations which are necessary to achieve his objectives, and then to 
set up units of learning which embody these adaptations, to¬ 
gether with the “assimilative” material which is regarded as 
necessary to generate the learning products. 

Since these adaptations differ in the sense that some of them 
are concerned with the development of attitudes of understand¬ 
ing or appreciations, while others are identified as special abili¬ 
ties, it follows that fundamentally different means or techniques 
for acquiring them must be employed. For example, if the 
teacher sought to “generate” the concept of biological evolu¬ 
tion, which Morrison would designate as an attitude of under¬ 
standing, a very different technique would be employed from 
that utilized in teaching the concept of honesty, or an apprecia¬ 
tion of lyric poetry, for here the learning product is an attitude 
of appreciation. In a similar manner, Morrison provides for three 
other types of material, language arts, practical arts, and pure 
practice. These latter types, as the names imply, deal with the 
acquisition of tlie learning products known as special abilities, 
and skills. Tliey are so obvious that illustrations appear to be 
unnecessary. 

As was noted, these different learning products require dif- 

p. 21 . The only exception to this piinciple is that the acquisition 
. of a skill, which is defined as facility, does not constitute an adaptation. 
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ferent techniques. To illustrate by means of an analogy: the 
fisherman selects his fly or bait with reference to the kind of 
fish which he wishes to catch. Only a novice would make the 
blunder of ignoring this point. True, he might succeed in land¬ 
ing a trout with the wrong kind of bait, but this would be purely 
accidental, and the expert fly caster would doubtless look with 
disdain upon such a bungling performance. In teaching, the 
problem is similar, according to Morrison. If an attitude of un¬ 
derstanding of the concept of evolution is sought, it calls for the 
application of the science-type technique, with its five steps: 
(i) exploration, (2) presentation, (3) assimilation, (4) organ¬ 
ization, and (5) recitation. To use the appreciation technique 
would be as inappropriate as using the wrong kind of bait in 
fishing. True, the student might acquire the desired adaptation, 
but if he did it would be sometliing of an accident, and educa¬ 
tion should not be left to chance. Hence, the teacher, after 
identifying the learning products which he wishes his students 
to master, must select the appropriate techniques. 

This brings us to a consideration of the nature of the Morri¬ 
son unit which undoubtedly constitutes one of the principal 
contributions of the plan. 

The best illustration of the concept of the “unit” is to be 
found in the science-type technique. Following out his insistence 
on unitary learning, Morrison proceeds to define a unit as “some 
significant and comprehensive aspect of the environment, of an 
organized science, of an art, or of conduct, which being learned 
results in an adaptation in personality,” 

Morrison illustrates his definition by means of a unit in the 
field of general science entitled, “Our Water Supply.” Tliis is 
an important and significant aspect of the environment of every¬ 
one. It is a totality rather than a fragment. It requires the mas¬ 
tery of principles, facts, and processes, if the individual is to 
gain an attitude of understanding wliich will change his behavior 
toward the world in which he lives. E. R. Breslich has set forth 
the characteristics of a good teaching unit in such a way as to 

“Ibid., 24-2;. 
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clarify some of the vagueness which surrounds some of Morri¬ 
son’s explanations. 'Tliese characteristics are as follows; 

1. It is a body of closely related facts and principles so organized 
as to contribute to the understanding of an important aspect of 
the course. 

2. It must be possible to present the unit as a whole, in a form so 
concise as to give the learner a clear conception of it before he 
undertakes to study it. 

3. The objectives must be so definitely stated that they are cleat 
not only to the teacher but also to the pupil. The learning prod¬ 
ucts must be known. 

4. All pupils qualified to take the course must be able to master 
the minimum essentials necessary and sufficient to attain com¬ 
plete understanding of the unit. In addition to this minimum, 
the unit must contain supplementary material to allow freedom 
in adapting the work to the individual differences of the pupils.^' 

These criteria could with slight variations be applied to the 
evaluation of suitable units in all of the various fields. 

In order to contrast the development of a unit of the science 
type with the daily recitation technique, a brief ^planation is 
given of the teaching procedure which would be employed in 
teadiing the unit previously referred to which Morrison calls 
“Our Water Supply.” 

The teacher's first task is to determine the present experi¬ 
ences of the student which have a bearing upon the new learning 
to be acquired, and at the same time to provide an orientation 
of the teacher to the job of presenting the unit. This may be 
done by means of a pre-test, or oral discussion. Tliis is the 
exploration phase of the unit. In time requirement, this step 

R. Breslich, "The Unit in Mathematics,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House. V (February, 1931), pp, 324-325. 

i“Tlie reader will note the similarity in terminology and procedure of the 
various steps advocated by Morrison, to the steps in the Herbartian procedure 
which were usually enumerated as follows: (1) Preparation, (2) Presentation, 
(3) Comparison and Abstraction, (4) Generalization, and (5) Application. It 
should be Ccirefully noted, however, tliat the Herbartian steps were intended to 
apply to a single recitation period; while the Morrisonian steps would ordinarily 
require several periods. See: H. B. Alberty, and V. T. Thayer, Supervision in 
the Secondary School. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1931, pp. 308-310, 
and William Chandler Bagley, The Educative Process. New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1920. Chapters XIX and XX. 
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would vary from perhaps a single period of thirty minutes to 
several periods. Here the teacher would seek to find out what 
the students already knew about water supply systems; what 
experiences they had had which would assist them in acquiring 
an intelligent attitude toward the unit. 

The next step, the presentation, is the teacher’s opportunity 
to present, perhaps in the form of a lecture, the broad outlines 
of the unit. He presents the material with bold strokes, leaving 
out the details. In essence, die general principles upon which 
the pump is based—density, pressure, etC;, would be presented 
as essential to the acquisition of the new attitude. The test of 
mastery is the student’s ability to apply these new principles 
in such a way as to exercise more intelligent control over his 
environment.^'^ As Morrison expresses it: “Tlie teacher ap¬ 
proaches the task of imparting, in its major essentials, in a single 
period, if possible, the understanding which is the unit. In brief, 
through direct, convincing oral presentation he teaches the unit 
itself." At the close, a presentation test may be given to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the essentials have registered. If the essen¬ 
tials have not registered, a re-presentation is given. Contrary to 
the usual procedure, the students have, up to this point, had no 
assignment in the ordinary sense of die meaning of that term. 
Now, however, tiiey are ready to enter the assimilation period 
which may require several days or even several weeks. In brief, 
the characteristics of this period are that the group is engaged 
in study with appropriate reference materials, and that die 
teacher, as a guide and director of study, helps the students 
over difficult places, and stimulates students who are capable of 
doing so, to work on a voluntary project or problem as evidence 
of their ability to pursue an independent interest. 

In the unit under discussion, appropriate reference material 
and apparatus dealing with pumps and other aspects of the water 
supply would be placeci at the disposal of the students. With 
the aid of guide sheets, they would use these materials for the 
purpose of making the understandings their own. One student 

For a specimen presentation, see Morrison, op. cit., 269—272. 

“Jbid., p. 267. 
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might, as a voluntary project, construct a pump, another might 
study the problem of municipal ownership and control, still 
another might become interested in studying the historical 
background of the water supply systems. Tlie extent of these 
voluntary activities is limited only by the interests of the 
students and the time which may properly be spent upon the 
unit. In this way, tlie "slack-time” which results from individual 
differences in rates of learning is taken uj). Wlien the teacher 
is satisfied that the studenfa have properly assimilated the 
material, tlie group is again brought together for organization. 
Here the task is for the student to demonstrate that he has 
acquired the new understanding. Usually it takes the form of a 
test in which the student organizes all of tlie significant data 
which he has examined in terms of the new understanding which 
has been achieved. A further purpose of the organization period 
is to afford the student valuable training in developing the 
ability to write coherent and effective English. Finally, the or¬ 
ganization is designed to further the establishment of the new 
attitude of understanding. The last step is known as the recita¬ 
tion, which consists, in the main, of oral presentations by differ¬ 
ent members of the class, class discussions, "floor talks,” “written 
recitations,” and the like, whidi will evidence conclusively that 
learning has actually taken place. 

Many other features of Morrison’s work are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. Among them are his revolutionary procedures in 
marking and appraising student progress, his insistence upon 
complete mastery, and his discussion of the psychology of learn¬ 
ing. Tlien, too, the procedures advocated in the other teaching 
types are worthy of detailed discussion and appraisal. However, 
those salient aspects which appear to be appropriate to our 
problem—that of examining the movement toward the unitary 
treatment of learning—have been presented. 

Morrison is undoubtedly open to attack on the grounds of 
an extreme formalizing of the learning process in prescribing 
the five invariable steps in the science-type unit. In this respect, 
his procedure, although much less objectionable, is subject to 
much the same criticism as the discredited Herbartian formal 
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steps. Psychologically, there are grounds for objecting to the 
all-or-none concept of mastery, and the separation of skill from 
understanding. His concept of adaptation also is an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the spirit of traditionalism, which conceives the principal 
function of education to be adaptation of the individual to a 
static society. 

Again, fault may be found with the extreme compartmentali- 
zation of teaching types. It is very difficult and certainly unwise 
to separate appreciation from understanding, and it is a serious 
question as to whether or not such separation is not violating 
the unitary character which Morrison stresses. Finally, it must 
be pointed out that Morrison makes no attempt to unify the 
various fields and is satisfied to retain rather narrow compart¬ 
mentalized subjects. Again, tliis might easily be construed as 
being inconsistent with the unitary conception of learning. 

On the other hand, Morrison has performed a distinct service 
by helping us to distinguish between the shadow and the sub¬ 
stance in learning. We can no longer regard mere ground to be 
covered as a desirable educational objective. He has also made 
a contribution to education by systematizing a procedure pro¬ 
viding for individual differences which can be utilized by in¬ 
dividual teachers even though the teaching staff of the school 
is not committed to a common procedure for all teachers to 
follow. Perhaps even a greater contribution is his attempt to 
present an understandable and workable concept of the nature 
of the learning unit. Here he has pointed the way, not only to 
a new method of selecting and organizing the cuniculum, but 
also to a procedure which offers promise of an escape from the 
deadly routine of the traditional daily recitation method. 

THE THAYER PLAN. Our discussion of the trends toward 
unit teaching would be incomplete without a brief discussion 

i#V. T. Thayer, The Passing of tlie Recitation. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1928. Readers will find it profitable to make a careful study of this 
work. He rejects the extreme formalism and compartmentalixation of the plans 
which we have discussed, hut finds in unitary teaching a solution of the problem 
of breaking the lockstep of the assignment-recitation method. 

For other plans of unit teaching, see Roy O. Billett, op. cit., p. 313. In a 
survey of over 8,000 schools, it was found that there were many different plans 
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of what the author chooses to call the "Thayer Plan,” which 
is outlined in a significant contribution to educational theory 
and practice. Thayer examines modern tendencies in educa¬ 
tional theory and methods, and finds in them suggestions for 
the development of a general teaching procedure. He organizes 
this plan into three steps or stages. The first phase has to do with 
"planning and assignment.” Here the teacher plans tentatively 
the work of the unit and makes the assignment to the class. 
This assignment has for its central purpose "the identification 
of the pupil’s purposes with those of the teacher.” In doing 
this, the teacher presents an overview of the unit, and provides 
for the sense of direction needed by the students in their in¬ 
dividual and group undertakings. The assignment phase ends 
when most of the students are ready to start work. It will con¬ 
tinue with the others perhaps into the periods which follow, 
as occasion demands. Tlie second phase is known as the working 
period during which "the bulk of the group will doubtless travel 
in a body; but with a skillful teacher there is no reason why 
individuals and small parties should not be encouraged to stop 
for a time, when especially interested, or again, progress more 
rapidly than others in ordfer to gain time for a side excursion of 
peculiar importance to them. If tlie final meeting place is clearly 
agreed upon, all can meet at tlie proper time and while resting 
can exchange experiences to their mutual advantage.” Here 
the teacher studies his students, tlieir interests and needs, and 
helps each one to develop what is for him the best method of 
work. He encourages individual students to pursue their special 
interests and to achieve higher levels of learning. Mastery of 
the “common core" of the unit is to be insisted upon for aU 
students, though it is probably unlikely that any two students 
will achieve precisely the same degree of mastery. Tliayer em¬ 
phasizes again and again the very flexible character of the period. 


in use that were characterized by the unit assignment. In addition to those we 
have discussed, the following were mentioned; (i) the problem method, (2) 
diffaentiated assignments, (3) laboratory plan, (4) contract plan, (5) in¬ 
dividualized instruction. Undoubtedly these plans ate all quite similar and employ 
some of the essentials of the plans already presented. 

*0 Ibid., p. 303. 
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and urges the teacher to adapt his material and methods to the 
group. Guide sheets indicating tlie work to he covered are 
recommended. The period as a rule closes with some kind of a 
test which has for its chief puqjose “the organization of the 
work thus far engaged upon.” Borrowing from the contributions 
of the socialized recitation, the author utilizes the term, the 
socialized period, to describe the third and final stage of this 
procedure. Here again, there are no fixed procedures to be 
followed. In general, this stage will consist of discussions by 
students, summaries of the general principles developed, “floor 
talks,” individual and small-group reports of special problems 
or projects undertaken, and a general tie-up of the various phases 
of the unit. It will also be utilized for the purpose of discussing 
new work to be undertaken. 

This plan has the advantage of flexibility in meeting varying 
conditions, and at the same time it has within it the possibilities 
for employing the contributions of the various methods and 
procedures, which in and of themselves are fragments which 
need to be synthesized into a unified whole. Needless to say, it 
also provides an escape from the traditional recitation system. 

THE NATURE OF UNIT TEACHING 

Like many other concepts in education, the meaning of unit 
teaching has become vague and almost meaningless. Wlien 
Billett*^^ made his comprehensive study of unit teaching in 
1933, he found that a large number of different plans which 
claimed to be distinctive, differed in name only. He found no 
essential difference in practice between “long-unit assignments, 
individualized instruction, the contract plan, the problem 
method, and the project method.” And adding to this con¬ 
fusion is the fact that textbook writers have substituted the 
term, “unit,” for chapter and have claimed to be following the 

Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promo¬ 
tion. National Survey of Secondary Education, Office of Education Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 13. Washington, Government Printing Office, 

1933- 

p. 330. 
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unit plan. These difficulties arise over the fact that certain 
elements of unit teaching have been seized upon as being es¬ 
sential, and the unit has been defined in terms of one or more 
of these elements, rather than in terms of all significant charac¬ 
teristics. We shall now examine some characteristics of good 
unit teaching and attempt to arrive at a working conception of 
what is meant by unit teaching at the present time. 

1. UNIT TEACHING RECOGNIZES THAT LEARNING TARES PLACE 
MOST EFFECTIVELY IN TERMS OF WHOLES RATHER THAN FRAG¬ 
MENTS. Psychologically, this means that emphasis is placed 
upon significant and comprehensive problems, concepts, or ac¬ 
tivities rather than upon piecemeal activities which tlie student 
must somehow fit together. Tlieoretically, of course, there is 
room for a great deal of difference in interpretation as to what 
constitutes a ^'significant and comprehensive" whole. For ex¬ 
ample, a study of housing in a given community might be held 
to be but one aspect of community life, and therefore a frag¬ 
ment. The study of a particular community could not be isolated 
from the wider community—national and international. Again, 
housing is internally tied up with standards of living, commu¬ 
nity, health, government, and social institutions. Obviously, the 
concept of wholeness is a relative one, and must be interpreted 
in terms of the maturity of the learner and the potentialities of 
the proposed learning activities for making significant changes in 
tlie behavior of the learner. 

The idea of unity or wholeness may be illustrated by a typi¬ 
cal example of the project method in which the student builds 
a radio. True, a radio is not isolated from the total environment 
of die student, but the project has a certain wholeness that 
marks it off from other activities. It involves purpose, long- 
range planning, acquisition of related knowledge and skills, and, 
of course, has social significance. The extent of related learning 
that is involved is determined by the desired outcome. The 
student needs to know certain principles of electrical circuits, 
of sound transmission, of cabinet making, etc., but these all 
make sense in terms of the end product. There is no confusion 
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as to the ditference between a whole and a fragment in an ex¬ 
perience-centered project of this sort. It must be recognized, 
however, that even in this case, the building of a radio by an 
individual student might be a part of a broader unit on com¬ 
munication. In this event, however, the objectives of the unit 
would be different. 

We conclude, then, that the meaning of a whole has to be 
interpreted with reference to the total situation, the recognized 
objectives of the group, the maturity level of the students, the 
relationships of the proposed activities to the present behavior 
of the student, and the major purpose of education in our 
democratic society. While there may be much quibbling over 
what constitutes a satisfactory whole, or unit, in any given in¬ 
stance, it is not hard to distinguish a unit from a fragment. 

2 . UNIT TEACHING RECOGNIZES THAT LEARNING TAKES PLACE 
MOST EFFECTIVELY WHEN THERE IS AN UNDERSTANDING AND AC¬ 
CEPTANCE OF GOALS TO BE ACHIEVED, AND WHEN THERE IS FULL 
AND FREE PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF 
THOSE GOALS. When learning consists mainly of covering 
ground, of studying a specified number of pages in the textbook, 
or of filling in blanks in a workbook, there can be little conscious¬ 
ness of goals or participation in the cooperative planning of work 
and outcomes. It is difficult to see how these conditions of co¬ 
operative planning could be fulfilled unless planning is done on 
a fairly long-range basis. Referring again to a unit on housing, 
abundant opportunity ivould necessarily be given to considering 
the scope of the activities, the possible trips that might be taken, 
the books that might provide reference material, the length of 
time that would be necessary for a full exploration of the possi¬ 
bilities. In other words, the students and teacher would have 
the opportunity to cooperate in making important decisions 
concerning the learning activities. It goes without saying that 
such activities are fundamentally necessary as a preparation for 
democratic citizenship. While it cannot be claimed that only 
unit teaching provides for such values, it is certainly true that 
such teaching facilitates and encourages democratic participation. 
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3 . UNIT TEACHING RECOGNIZES THE NECESSITY FOR PROVIDING 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RATES OF LEARNING AND IN¬ 
TERESTS. Tliis principle has been recognized by all advocates 
of unit teaching. Morrison proposes an “assimilation" period; 
Tliayer, a “work” period; Miller a “directed study" period; 
Billett, an "individual-work" period. Tlie character of this phase 
of unit teaching is relatively the same in all of these proposals. 
Class investigations, trips, group study, etc., in which the class 
work together are provided for, and in addition small groups 
and individual projects or problems are encouraged. Tlius, in a 
unit on housing, the class as a whole might visit various sections 
of the city for the purpose' of noting architecture, sanitary con¬ 
ditions, recreational facilities, and the like, but the boy with a 
certain flair for architecture might make a special study of this 
aspect of the unit, while a girl might specialize in home fur¬ 
nishings. The flexible character of unit teaching makes it pos¬ 
sible for the teacher to recognize and encourage the development 
of individual interests, appreciations, and special abilities. And 
this does not involve the making of invidious distinctions, as is 
the case with so-called homogeneous grouping. 

4 . UNIT TEACHING PROVmES A SOUND BASIS FOR EVALUATION. 
Since unit teaching provides for the setting up of goals in terms 
of changes of behavior such as attitudes, understandings, abili¬ 
ties, and skills, it is logical that the unit, rather than the month, 
term, or semester, should serve as the basis for evaluation. Hence, 
good unit teaching gives attention to the evidences of the attain¬ 
ment of the outcomes that are implied in the statement of goals 
which have been agreed upon by the teacher and the students. 
Tims, in a unit on housing which had for one of its goals the 
ability to recognize various types of architecture, the e''aluation 
of the success of the unit would include that element in some 
form. 

We may conclude, then, that unit teaching as it is being 
canied out at the present time involves (1) a broad compre¬ 
hensive problem, (2) a series of related learning activities so 
organized as to promote common learnings for the entire group 
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and individual learnings in terms of specific needs, abilities or 
interests of students, (3) a plan for the evaluation of the out¬ 
comes. Usually unit teaching involves three stages as follows: 
(1) the planning stage in which problems are clarified, alternate 
plans of work considered, and decisions reached as to how the 
group shall proceed; (2) an extended working stage in which 
there is much group discussion, library research, investigations, 
experimentation, individual and committee work, and the like; 
and (3) a culminating phase, in which results are brought to¬ 
gether, conclusions are reached, and results are evaluated. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF UNIT TEACHING. It is dif¬ 
ficult, because of confusion in terminology and interpretation, to 
determine the extent to which unit teaching is practiced in the 
American high school. Tlie most comprehensive study was made 
by Billett in 1933. If by unit teaching is meant the use of long- 
range assignments, he concludes that “from a fourth to about 
four-fifths of the offerings (in 362 selected schools) in the several 
subject-matter fields are presented by means of unit assignments, 
Tire unit assignment is used least often in physical education, 
and most often in social studies. In most schools, the unit 
assignment is a decided innovation, functioning in a small num¬ 
ber of subjects, often in only one subject.” 

No comprehensive study has been made since 1933, but 
observation of many schools and informal inquiry among 
teachers leads the writer to believe that the daily recitation 
procedure still characterizes at least tliree-fourths of the teaching 
in American high schools. 

Wliy has a plan that has so much to recommend it from the 
standpoint of educational theory received so little acceptance 
in practice? The answer is not difficult to discover. The emphasis 
upon unit teaching as method has not been accompanied by 
corresponding emphasis upon the unit as a basis for curriculum 
reorganization. The result is that teachers have attempted, with¬ 
out marked success, to adapt a fixed textbook-ridden curriculum 

R. O. BHIett, op. cit. 

"*Ibid., p. 331. 
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to tlie unit approach. There are signs that a movement is under 
way to correct this difficulty. Tliis trend, manifested in tlie 
current use of "source” or "resource” units as a basis for curric¬ 
ulum reorganization, will be discussed in the next chapter. 


SUMAAARY 

Unit teaching originated in individualized instruction programs 
which were designed to break the lock step of the daily ground-to- 
be-coveted conception. The Dalton and Winnetka Plans, homo¬ 
geneous grouping, and the project method all made important con¬ 
tributions to tlie unitary concept of curriculum organization and 
learning as exemplified in the Morrison and Thayer Plans. While 
unit teaching has not yet become the recognized plan of organizing 
individual materials in the majority of high schools, it has received 
new impetus from the many attempts to interpret learning as a' 
unitary process, and bids fair to become an important element in 
reorganizing the curriculum. The resource unit provides a satisfac¬ 
tory means of bridging the gap between the broad over-all curriculum 
organization and the day-by-day work in tlie classroom. 
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Chapter IX 


THE RESOURCE UNIT IN CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


T HAS BEEN POINTED OUT IN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER TtlAT THE 
unit plan of teaching, while maintaining a steady growth, has 
not revolutionized high-school instruction. One reason that 
teachers have been slow to accept it has been the difficulty of 
organizing learning experiences in terms of units, and the 
scarcity of materials that are appropriate to unit instruction. 
In 1938 the Rocky Mountain Workshop, held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Commission on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association, gave considerable at¬ 
tention to the development of “source” units which were in¬ 
tended for use in the schools represented by the teachers in 
the core area. They were developed by teachers representing 
the various subject-matter fields. Some of the titles suggest the 
nature of the enterprise: ^ Living in the Homej How Man is 
Changing His Environment and Adapting Himself to New Con¬ 
ditions; Propaganda; Communication; Use of Leisure Time; 
Orientation to the New School. 

THE NATURE OF THE RESOURCE UNIT 

These source units as well as otliers discussed in this chapter 
are described fairly well by die following definition of a “resource 
unit" a term which is gradually supplanting the earlier one. 

1 These units have not been published, but a complete set (in mimeographed 
form) is on file in the Education Library of The Ohio State University. 
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A xesource unit is a systematic and comprehensive survey, 
analysis and organization of the possible resources (e.g., prob¬ 
lems, issues, activities, bibliographies, etc.) which a teacher 
might utilize in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning 
unit.2 

ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN RESOURCE-UNIT CONSTRUCTION 

Since 1938 there have been a number of noteworthy attempts 
to develop resource units in various fields, principally in social 
studies. In some of them, the line between a resource unit and 
a learning unit is not sharply drawn, with the result that they 
provide a definite pattern of teaching. In others, the teacher 
is left to his own initiative in deciding how he shall use the 
material of the resource unit. In the following section will he 
described some of the materials that have been, or are being 
developed. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY PRINCI¬ 
PALS, AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAM. A type of resource-unit organization 
which possesses certain similarities to the unit plans of Morrison, 
Thayer, and others, is now being promoted by the above organi¬ 
zations, These units are being developed for use in tlie social 
science area of the senior high school. 

Among tire titles of tire units, which are known as the 
"Problems in American Life Series,” are the following: (1) How 
Our Government Raises and Spends Money, (2) American 
Youth Faces the Future, (3) Man and His Machines, (4) Eco¬ 
nomic Problems of the Post-War World, (5) Public Opinion 
in War and Peace, (6) International Organization After the 
War, (7) War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of Interna¬ 
tional Violence. 

The units have a two-fold purpose: (1) to provide the 
teacher witli authentic and up-to-date information on a given 
unit, and (2) to suggest appropriate procedures for teaching and 

2 See Chapter X for an daboration of this definition. 
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evaluating the unit. The first purpose is achieved by a carefully 
prepared statement by an expert in the field, the second, by a 
suggested plan of teaching prepared by a “master teacher.” It 
is this second phase that reveals the various steps in the develop¬ 
ment of the learning unit. 

In order to make the plan clear, a brief analysis will be made 
of one of the units—Man and His Machines.® 

Part one consists of an analysis of the unit, under the follow¬ 
ing topics: (i) machines, like nature, constitute an environ¬ 
ment for man, (2) how invention changes groups and modifies 
social relations, (3) the way in which inventions, creators of new 
environment, originate, (4) resistance to the adoption of new 
technological devices, (5) the impact of machines upon society, 
(6) unusual rates of change and the social lag, and (7) knowl¬ 
edge of the inventional process may help us in regard to the 
future. This analysis is a scholarly treatment intended to give 
the teacher a well-rounded view of the problems, issues, and 
basic facts of the unit. It has no direct reference to appropriate 
teaching materials or basic points of view which students might 
be expected to secure. It would be equally valuable to the lay¬ 
man who wanted to become more intelligent about the prob¬ 
lems involved. 

The second section of the unit is addressed to the teacher.' 
It is intended to provide suggestions for the planning, organiza¬ 
tion, development, and evaluation of the unit. 

The introduction points out tire relationship of the machine 
and the problems that it creates, to our democratic culture. In 
other words, it sets forth the aims of the unit and the way these 
aims relate to the general purposes of the school in our demo¬ 
cratic society. 

The significant “understandings” are then presented. These 
are selected with reference to their value in developing attitudes 
on the part of the pupils. The following are illustrative of the 
twenty-five basic understandings: 

“Analysis by William Fielding Ogbum, Tcacliing Aids by Robert B. Wpyer. 
Problems in American Life Series, Unit No. 3. Washington, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1942. 
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1. “Group life and social interaction are affected directly by inven¬ 
tions and scientific discoveries, and conflicts between attitudes 
pertaining thereto and social groups frequently result.” 

3. "There are many reasons for resistance to the adoption of 
inventions.” 

3. "The knowledge of what new inventions are to be and what 
social effects they precipitate gives us some understanding of what 
future conditions of society will be.” 

4. “Society has an obligation to direct boys and girls of today toward 
all sources of information possible about impending changes in 
the future.” * 

Understandings such as the above are necessary, according 
to the author, to the development of the attitudes which are 
held to be the major purpose of the teaching of the unit. 

Tlie following are illustrations of the attitudes that students 
are expected to gain from the study of the unit. 

1. "The individual must accept undesirable features of an industrial 
society until solutions to social problems can be found.” 

2. "Inventions of the future should be put to better use than ha!! 
been the case with earlier and present-day inventions.” 

3. "Inventors should not become discouraged by resistances to 
invention.” 

4. "Tlrere should be no attempt to declare a moratorium oa 
inventions.” “ 

These understandings are not to be taught directly to the 
student. They are to arise as die student pursues the study of the 
unit. The students should, however, be helped in arriving at 
understandings when such help will “save time.” 

The teacher is then helped to see the kind of student be¬ 
havior that will be indicative of the acquisition of understand¬ 
ings and attitudes. Illustrations of these suggestions are the 

*Ibid., p. 41. 

BJbid., pp. 42-43. ' . , 
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following; the student (i) “visits industrial plants, and tries 
to discover the effect of the machine on the workers,” (2) “tries 
to discover how the machine has changed the organization and 
functioning of our social institutions,” (3) “expresses tolerant 
ideas on controversial subject,” (4) “shows a willingness to ac¬ 
cept new or different ideas even tliougli these may cause certain 
temporary inconveniences,” {5) “will not oppose an invention 
that will benefit a more favored class of people such as a device 
to increase the speed of high-priced automobiles,” (6) “will not 
drive through stop lights when there is no policeman on duty,” 
and (7) “show that he has learned to adjust to living conditions 
that are necessary in a machine age.” “ As die unit progresses, 
the teacher should study the behavior of students in order to 
discover the extent to which they are actually learning. 

Up to this point, the discussion of the unit has been mainly 
to aid the reader in understanding the possibilities of the unit 
in changing student behavior. We now turn to the suggestions 
for classroom procedures. How shall the unit be initiated? The 
author suggests that the teacher write a simplified version of 
die unit and place it in the hands of the student in order diat 
he may “see the story as a whole.” Or the teacher may assign 
readings from available textbooks, which when placed together 
serve the same purpose as the simplified story. Along with this 
"story,” the students should read a number of discussions of 
science and inventions. Out of tiie above initiatory activities, 
the students are expected, with the assistance of the teacher, to 
formulate major understandings, problems, hypotheses, and a 
list of activities in which they may engage in order to gain a 
comprehensive understanding of tiie unit and develop the ap¬ 
propriate attitudes. The principles which should determine the 
selection of suitable activities are stated as follows: 

1. Each activity should be constructed so that the preparation will 
not require more time than is justified by the results gained. 

2. Each activity should focus directly upon one of the basic under¬ 
standings, that is, there should be no “busy work” or ‘lesson 
learning' assignments. 

«Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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3. Each activity should result in understanding and rationalization 
not mere memorization for the purpose of later recall. 

4. The activity need not be diiEcult to prepare in order to have 
educative value. 

5. Each activity should present some definite problem, the answer 
to which is really desired by the pupils. 

6. Activities of the community-study type should enable the student 
to apply the understandings he has gained to his local situation. 

7. Tliere should be considerable variety in the types of activities that 
are provided for real diversifications that will make the students 
more interested in the program. 

8. Each activity is a means to an end, not an end in itself.^ 

The following are some of the suggested activities: (1) trip 
to a factory, (2) study of intricate machines, (3) study of power 
machinery in the community, (4) reading of articles, (5) floor 
talks by students who have studied particular aspects of the 
unit, (6) preparation of pictures and cartoons, (7) panel discus¬ 
sions, (8) class discussion, and (9) interviews. 

Following the series of activities which are designed to 
develop the understandings and attitudes agreed upon as sig¬ 
nificant, the unit provides for three types of “culminating activi¬ 
ties." Each student is expected to organize the material of the 
unit in terms of a “well-ordered analytical sentence outline of 
the unit as a whole.” Each student prepares a list of statements 
that reveal his opinions and points of view on the significant 
aspects of the unit. As a final activity, the teacher shows a num¬ 
ber of films that have a bearing on the unit. These are then 
made the basis of a general class discussion which is intended 
to reveal the changed attitudes of the students and their ability 
to apply the understandings gained. 

Tire author recommends that the unit be followed by a test¬ 
ing program which utilizes the following types of tests: (1) in¬ 
formation tests, (2) understanding tests, (3) attitude tests, and 
(4) tests designed to measure intangibles. 

It will be noted that there is considerable similarity between 
the procedure followed in the unit described above and the 
science type developed by Morrison. Morrison’s exploration and 

’ Ibid., p. 48. 
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presentation stages are for essentially the same purpose as the 
initiatory activities descrihed above. The period devoted to 
activities corresponds to Morrison's assimilation stage. The cul¬ 
minating activities period is designed to accomplish the same 
purposes as Morrison's organization and application stages. It 
will he observed also that the general procedure of development 
is closely akin to the Herbartian formal steps, the principal 
difference being that the Herbartian technique was applied to 
each day’s lesson, while the Morrison procedure and the Prob¬ 
lems in American Life Series apply to the unit as a whole. 

Another similarity between Morrison’s unit procedure and 
the unit described above is the emphasis at the outset upon 
understandings as the basic learning products. However, Morri¬ 
son seems to hold to the position that the acquisition of one 
major understanding indicates that the student has mastered the 
unit, and that mastery is a unitary product which the student 
either possesses or fails to possess. Hiere is no middle ground. 
On the other hand, the author of the unit under discussion lists 
a large number of understandings which are basic to the unit. 
Obviously, students will vary greatly in the depth and extent 
of mastery of these understandings. 

A significant difference between the two plans is the concept 
of the nature of understandings. Morrison considers an under¬ 
standing as synonymous with an attitude. In other words, when 
a student acquires an understanding his behavior is changed— 
he has a new attitude. The authors of the American Life Unit 
seem to regard understandings and attitudes as separate, though 
interrelated in a way that is not clear from the context. 

This series of units marks a significant departure from the 
deadly ground-to-be-covered daily recitation procedure. It has a 
number of advantages that need to be pointed out. First, it pro¬ 
vides tlie teacher, who is trying to reconstruct his curriculum 
and procedure, with well-organized content through which he 
may gain an understanding of the unit. This gives him a needed 
sense of security. Second, it provides him with a plan for teach¬ 
ing the unit and with adequate teaching aids (bibliographies; 
films, evaluation devices, etc.), and third, it provides a usable 
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plan to aid him in reorienting his instruction in temis of sig¬ 
nificant problems of contemporary living. 

On the other hand, the proposed plan has certain weaknesses 
of which the teacher should be aware. First, die unit under 
discussion is too narrowly conceived. That is, it is restricted 
to social science materials whereas a truly comprehensive view of 
the unit would include materials from other fields as well. For ex¬ 
ample, the unit is rich in science implication, but materials from 
that field are used only incidentally. Language and art could 
also play significant roles. Second, the unit is subject-matter 
centered, utilizing direct first-hand experience to a limited ex¬ 
tent. Third, the basic understandings are determined in advance, 
and are the goals of the instructor. This allows genuine thinking 
only a secondary place in the process of learning. In other words, 
the emphasis appears to be upon generalizations to be mastered 
rather than upon problems to be solved. Tlris opens the door 
to indoctrination. Fourth, the unit does not provide adequately 
for individual differences. Fifth, only indirectly does the unit 
take into account the characteristics of adolescent development. 
It tends to assume that the material, presented is at the maturity 
level of students and tlrat it meets their interests and needs. 
Sixth, the unit tends to be more like a learning unit than a 
resource unit since it prescribes a definite pattern of develop¬ 
ment. 

THE KANSAS PLAN. The general framework of the Kansas 
program was presented in the previous chapter. We shall now 
examine the conception of the resource unit which is the cul¬ 
minating aspect of the instructional program.® After having 
set forth the basic purposes of the secondary school, made an 
analysis of child development at various levels, and suggested 
“leads to units of work,” in the form of questions “stated as 
students ask them,” under each of the major "areas of human 
activities,” the committee develops tliese “leads” into units of 
work in a core program drawing on material from health and 

® The Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 6. 
Topdca (Kansas), State Department of Education, 1939. 
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science, social science, and English. For purposes of illustrating 
the procedure advocated, a unit which closely resembles the unit 
discussed previously, Man and His Machines, has been selected. 
The unit is entitled: How do Science and Technological De¬ 
velopment Influence my Lite? 

From the scope and sequence chart ® we find under “Major 
Area of Human Activity,” no. 3 entitled “Producing and Dis¬ 
tributing Goods and Services,” that students in grades ten to 
fourteen ask the question concerning the influence of science 
and technology on living stated above. This question is regarded 
to be of suificient importance as a “lead” to include it in a list 
of suggested units for all students in the upper grades of 
Kansas schools. 

The unit is introduced by a section on the “importance of 
the problem.” This is intended as background material for the 
teacher, but is directly related to the teaching and learning 
process. This raises some question as to whether the unit should 
really be classified as of the resource type. Tire following quota¬ 
tion, bearing upon the relation of science and religion, indicates 
the manner in which the committee that prepared the units 
relates tire material to the classroom situation. 

Religion is too vital a force in the lives of young people to be 
disregarded by the curriculum of the school. The evasions of science 
teachers concerning pupil questions on science and religion have 
been many. The theory of evolution when properly interpreted by 
a well-informed teacher can create a respect of the Bible. Tire dis¬ 
coveries of archaeologists should be integrated with historical state¬ 
ments of the Bible, and young people, at this critical period of their 
lives, may learn that the main truths of the Bible again and again 
are substantiated by science.^^ 

The committee then supports the above position by evidence 
and argument. Following the discussion of the importance of 
the problem, the “history of the problem” with particular refer¬ 
ence to Kansas is discussed, particularly in regard to the social 

®Ibid., p. 21 . 

Ibid., p. jgo. 

Ibid., p, jijo, 
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and economic aspects of science and technology, which it is 
claimed have been neglected in Kansas schools. Teachers are 
therefore admonished to: “teach an appreciation of science; 
show the interdependence of science and of man’s social activi¬ 
ties. Develop the scientific habit of mind in Kansas people. 
This can be done if the question of 'How Do Science and Tech¬ 
nological Development Influence My Life?’ is answered properly 
in the minds of Kansas children.” 

Next are explored "Pupil Interest and Community Situations 
to be Used in Dealing with this Problem.” This section can¬ 
vasses the possible community resources such as industrial plants, 
testing laboratories, farms, dairies, department stores, theaters, 
junk yards, and the like, which may be utilized to help the older 
adolescent to become sensitive to the problems of technology. 
Tlie significance of libraries and museums is also stressed. 

The desirable learning products which should be developed 
are classified as attitudes, generalizations, and abilities. The fol¬ 
lowing are illustrations of each of these classifications: “An atti¬ 
tude of worship for directing power which has produced such 
a detailed and comprehensive organization of everything in the 
continuum should become a vital issue in the pupil’s mind.” 
“Problems must be solved by collecting data and drawing con¬ 
clusions from them. Continually man must hold instinct, super¬ 
stition, prejudice and intolerance in check in order to reason 
by the scientific method” is stated as an important generaliza¬ 
tion, and as a significant ability is listed: “To be able to recognize 
superstitions and give them no credence.” These suggested 
outcomes set the stage for learning. 

The next section deals with “Suggested Activities” which 
might be used to develop tlie learning products which should 
grow out of the unit. Among them are the following: (i) visiting 
an electrical generating plant, (2) learning interdependence in 
a variety store, (3) visiting a flour mill, (4) evaluating super- 

Ibid., p.- 545. 

13 Ibid., p. 548. 

i*Ibid., p. 549 . 

i^Ibid., loc. cit. 
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stitions, (5) debating, (6) listening to an old shoe cobbler tell 
of liis trade, (7) making a scrapbook which compares the old 
with the new, (8) discovering the interdependence of topics 
studied in other subjects and in science, (9) picturing the 
interdependence of nations, (10) using the sdaool plant as a 
subject of analysis, noting the effect of science upon it, (11) 
keeping a diary of one day’s activities, (12) visiting the city 
sewage-disposal plant, (13) demonstrating a discovery of pure 
science, (14) visiting a large farm to determine the effect of 
science and technological development of farming, and (15) 
discovering the relation which exists between science and 
religion. 

The final stage deals with the problem of the evaluation 
of the unit. No formal evaluation instruments are recommended, 
hut the teacher is to seek evidence of changes in student be¬ 
havior in the attitudes, generalizations, and abilities that are 
suggested earlier in the unit. For example, the teacher is to look 
for such evidence as the following: “He discusses with ease the 
matters relating to the Bible, creation, and tlie Power which 
created the existing order disclosed by science. He no longer is 
afraid of being regarded as a ‘sissy’ when he mentions such 
tilings. To him science has placed religion on a more manly 
and elevated plane. Having realized the majestic nature of things 
revealed by science in regard to law and order in the universe, 
he will be glad to admit to the belief in a supreme power.” 

In addition to evaluation by tlie teacher, the student is also 
expected to evaluate what he has learned. For example, the 
student might write: “I thought a lot of the stories in die Bible 
were proven false by science. Now I realize how wonderfully 
accurate the Bible is, considering the primitive people for whom 
it was written and the number of translations through which 
it has passed. Tliere must be some Power back of such a wonder¬ 
ful organization of natural law and order as science is disclos¬ 
ing.” IT 

Ibid., p. 564. 

Ibid., p. 566. 
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An excellent bibliography for the student and selected refer¬ 
ences for the teacher are included. 

Undoubtedly tire Kansas Plan for developing of resource 
Units has many strong features. Among them are the following; 
first, the units cut across several fields, e.g., science, social science, 
and language. This breaks down the compartmentalization that 
tends to create a certain artificiality of treatment. Second, the 
unnecessary separation of subject matter and method, as found 
in the Problems of American Life Series is avoided. Third, die 
teacher is greatly assisted in organizing and teaching the unit 
through suggested objectives, activities, methods of evaluation, 
bibliographies, and leads to other units of work. This undoubt¬ 
edly adds to the security of the teacher who is attempting to 
break with traditional methods. Fourth, the selection of units is 
based upon the general purposes of education, the known or as¬ 
sumed characteristics of adolescent development, and the persist¬ 
ent problems of our culture; and fifth, the teacher is encouraged 
to make extensive use of the local environment in the develop¬ 
ment of the unit. Tliis is in contrast with the highly abstract 
nature of the usual treatment of science and technology. Sixth, 
the Kansas proposal avoids the stereotype of assigning one center 
of interest to each grade or levd. Tliis jpattern, set by the Vir¬ 
ginia curriculum and copied by many others, has long been a 
major point of criticism. 

Excellent as the plan is, there are several weaknesses which 
teachers should seek to avoid. First and foremost is the danger 
of indoctrination. In the unit which has been discussed, the 
teacher is urged among other things to teach the scientific 
method, to help students to rely upon it as a way of life. Yet, 
in the treatment of the problem of the relationship between 
science and religion, for example, the attitudes and understand¬ 
ings diat students are expected to secure leave no room at all 
for the use of scientific method. The teacher is told what these 
attitudes should be, how to discover when the student has 
acquired drem, and then to clinch tire matter; the student, in 
evaluating what the unit has done for him, is expected to reflect 
the dogma which has been taught. There are, of course, several 
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alternative positions which may be taken upon the problems of 
the relationship between science and religion. If the teacher actu¬ 
ally has faith in the method of intelligence, he will not dictate 
the answer to the students, but ratlier will present all of die perti¬ 
nent data and encourage the student to arrive at a solution. 
This criticism applies to any plan which sets forth in advance 
the attitudes and understandings to be achieved. It is more 
flagrant in this case because of the highly controversial nature of 
the problem. Setting forth generalizations about which there 
can be no reasonable doubt is open to fewer objections, but 
the principle involved is the same. Second, it is far from clear 
from the manual that sufEcient account has been taken of the 
characteristics of adolescent development. The general assump¬ 
tion seems to be that all, or nearly all, students in the upper 
years of the high school ask the sort of questions which are 
listed on the scope and sequence chart. This assumption prob¬ 
ably has insuflBcient justification. Unfortunately, we are not 
told how the committee obtained the “questions asked by 
pupils.” 

THE SANTA BARBARA COUNTY PROGRAM. Tire Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) County Curriculum development program^® 
uses the resource unit technique for helping teachers to become 
oriented to unit instruction in the core. Seven “sample” units 
are presented to serve as guides for the organization of “source 
units.” Presumably, groups of teachers will develop many of 
these units as the need for them arises. In order to clarify the 
proposed “guides,” the unit, “Making Our Water Supply Serve 
Human Needs,” which is fully developed will be discussed 
briefly at this point. 

The unit is divided into five sections, as follows: (i) Gen¬ 
eralizations, (3) Suggested Pupil Activities, (3) Suggestions for 
Promoting Pupil Growth in Harmony with Our Aims of Educa¬ 
tion, (4) Evaluation, and (5) Bibliography. 

Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. Santa Barbara, The Schauer Printing Studio, Inc., 1941, Vol. IV. 

“Ibid., pp. 50-83. 
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Preliminaiy to the presentation of these five steps, the point 
is stressed that the philosophy of the school system 20 should 
guide the teacher in evaluating desirable changes in behavior 
on the part of students. Detailed illustrations of ways of accom¬ 
plishing this are included in lire evaluation section. 

1. GENKRALTZATroNS, Like units previously described, a 
number of generalizations are presented to serve as “additional 
guides” to directing and evaluating student growth. The follow¬ 
ing is a typical generalization: “Intelligent water conservation 
measures will raise the standard of living by increasing soil 
productivity, providing recreation, and an increased supply of 
non-human powers.” 21 

2. SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES. A Series of practical pupil 
activities are set up under the following headings: sources of 
water supply, man’s dependence on the water supply, conserva¬ 
tion of the water supply, vocational opportunities and condi¬ 
tions. Tire following are representative suggested activities under 
the last mentioned classification. 

a) . “Consult census reports to determine the number of people in 

occupations depending on the water supply.” 

b) . “Describe the kind of work in the various industries dependent 

upon water supply." 

c) . “What training facilities are being provided in the country for 

directors and workers in occupations maintaining and utilizing 

our water supply, i.e., sailors, engineers (civil and sanitary), 

fishermen, coast guard employees, foresters, irrigation experts, 

soil conservation workers, and city water works supervisors.” “ 

3. SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING PUPIL GROWTH IN HARMONY 
WITH OUR AIMS OF EDUCATION. Under this heading are listed 
die kinds of activities through which the major aims of the 
school may be fostered. Tliese are as follows: 

Ibid., pp. 3-ig. 
p. 51. 

2 ® Ibid., p. 56. 
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Self-respect, creativeness, scientific attitude, cooperation, respon¬ 
sibility, social effectiveness, and development of skills. For example, 
under the last-mentioned aim, the following activities are listed for 
developing ‘ quantitative thinking and skill in the use of numbers.” 

a) . “Calculating areas in the study of contour maps.” 

b) . “Making a percentage comparison of the amount of precipitation, 

the evaporation, and the holding power of the soil.” 

c) . “Calculating the amount of material carried by water at various 

rates of flow.”®® 

4. EVALUATION OF ATTITUDES, SKILLS, AND UNDERSTANDINGS. 

In this section is given the kinds of evidence and suggested 
types of tests that might be used to determine progress of the 
students toward the attainment of the aim listed above. For 
example, in determining progress toward creativeness, the follow¬ 
ing list of questions is suggested: 

a) . Is the problem solved in a way that is new to the individual? 

b) . Did the pupil originate the method of solution? 

c) . Did the pupil plan his own procedures? 

d) . Did the pupil seek and see problems for original solution? 

e) . Did tlie pupil set his own standards? 

f) . Is the pupil’s participation the result of his own volition? 

g) . Is there discernible improvement in breadth of concept and in 

technique of problem solving? 
li). Is there improvement in the technique of expression? 
i). Is creative thought carried over into some concrete form of 
action? 

5. BIBLIOGRAPHY. Tliis scction includes books, bulletins, 
and pamphlets, fiction, poetry, magazines, and maps. 

A careful examination of the resource unit summarized 
above reveals a number of excellent characteristics. First, it 
seeks to relate the unit to the stated aims of the school system, 
and to show teachers how they may use certain materials and 
activities in order to achieve each one of these aims. Second, it 
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lists far more activities than any one teacher could possibly use. 
Third, the activities are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
make it possible for the teacher to provide for individual differ¬ 
ences. Fourth, its organization is such that it would not be likely 
to provide a stereotype which tlie teacher could follow blindly. 
Possible weaknesses are: first, there is perhaps an undue com- 
partmentalization of activities in terms of each aim. After all, 
the aims are closely intenelated, and activities ought to promote 
the attainment of several aims. Second, there seems to be no 
reason why the unit should start with generalizations. Rather 
they should grow out of the activities. As has been stated before, 
this practice of setting up generalizations as objectives is very 
likely to lead to indoctrination. Third, not much help is given 
the teacher in determining the possible scope of the unit; and 
fourth, the area of audio-visual aids is almost completely 
neglected. 

There can be no doubt that, in the program such as that 
which is being developed in Santa Barbara County and city, a 
real need exists for the development of a large number of re¬ 
source units. An excellent start along this line has been made. 

ANALYSIS OF RELATED TYPES OF UNITS 

Two other series of units, while not strictly of the resource 
type, are worthy of discussion, because of their significance in 
curriculum reorganization. 

THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROPOSAL FOR UNIT INSTRUC¬ 
TION. Since 1935, the Committee on Experimental Units 
of the North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has been developing a series of units designed to give 
students “a faithful picture of the way in which our American 
Government operates,” rather tlian a systematic study of back¬ 
grounds and origins. Tire following titles of units provide an 
understanding of the general nature of the material: (1) Latin 
America and the World Struggle for Freedom, (2) Defense of 
Unit Studies in American Problems. Boston, Ginn and Company. 
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the Western Hemisphere, (3) In Service witli Uncle Sam, (4) 
Democracy and Its Competitors, (5) Wliy Taxes? (6) Govern¬ 
ment in Business, (7) Housing in the United States, (8) Con¬ 
servation of Natural Resources, (0) Civil Service, (10) Youth 
and Jobs. 

Unlike the Problems in Amen'can Life Series previously 
discussed, these units are intended for student use^ consequently 
they are not really resource units. They are manuals which give 
the student a comprehensive view of the units. In a sense they 
correspond to the story of tlie unit” which the previous series 
utilizes in the initiatory phase of the development, except that 
they are more comprehensive and are designed as basic materials 
for study. Tlierefore they may be regarded as textbooks dealing 
with a limited block of subject matter. For example, tlie unit 
on Civil Service is divided into the following three parts: 
Civil Service and the Federal Government, Civil Service in the 
States and Counties, Civil Service in the Cities. Tire treatment 
of each of these topics does not differ materially from that found 
in a good textbook on government except that it is more com¬ 
prehensive and exhaustive. Tire author has little to say about 
teaching method. He leaves the matter of organization largely 
to the teacher. All of the units, however, do contain appendices 
which list a large number of “projects and problems for discus¬ 
sion." Tliese projects and problems do not differ materially from 
the suggestions usually included at the close of each chapter 
of a modern textbook. 

Tliis plan has a number of obvious advantages. Among them 
are the following: First, it provides the teacher with up-to-date 
materials on vital topics. Since the manuals are designed for 
student use, they can be readily used in tire average school 
without any marked or revolutionary changes in the general plan 
of organization. Second, they short-circuit a good deal of time- 
consuming search for suitable reference materials. T hir ds they 
can be kept up-to-date more easily tlian the textbook, because 
each unit is bound separately in paper covers. Fourth, they 
encourage the teacher to break with the daily assignment-recita- 
““ Prep.nred by C. C. Cairothcrs. 
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tion procedure, and to plan in terms of larger blocks of time. 
Tire objectional features of the plan include the following: 
First, the units present subject matter to be mastered rather 
than problems to be solved; second, there is no attempt at unify¬ 
ing related fields; third, they provide a ready-made scheme which 
leaves little room for cooperative student-teacher planning; 
finally, they do not appear to be based upon a clear-cut philoso¬ 
phy of education. 

THE CONSUMER-EDUCATION STUDY. This study, in¬ 
itiated in 1942 by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and financed by the National Better Business Bureau, 
culminated in the preparation of a series of “teaching-learning” 
units for use in the high schools.®'^ According to Thomas H. 
Briggs, the director of the study: “Tliese units, based upon 
objective data, do not attempt either to promote the interests 
of producers and sellers or to revolutionize our economic sys¬ 
tem. Both purposes, it is held, are outside the functions of the 
schools. Instead the units are intended to help young people 
to become more intelligent, more effective, and more conscien¬ 
tious consumers in the economy in which they live.” 

Tire units are intended for use in independent courses in 
consumer education or in connection with existing courses in 
areas such as science, mathematics, agriculture, home economics, 
business education, and social science. Presumably, they could 
also be incorporated in a core curriculum which cuts across sub¬ 
ject lines, since they draw heavily upon a larger number of 
fields of knowledge. Each school would have to decide how best 
to use the material. 

In order to clarify the general plan and organization of the 

“^Consumer Education Series. Washington, Consumer Education Study, 
National Association o£ Secondary-School Principals. Tire following units are 
available; No. i—The Modern American Consumer; No. 2 —eLearning to Use 
Advertising; No. 3—^Time on Your Hands; No. 4—^Investing in Yourself; 
No. 5—^Economic Choices for America; No. 6—Using Standards and Labels. 

“ The Modern American Consumer: His Problems and His Opportunities. 
Unit No. I, Consumer Education Series. Washington, Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1945, p. 1. 
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units, a recent unit, Investing in Yourself,®® will be discussed 
briefly. Tire unit consists of seven chapters as follows: (i) You 
Are Worth Investing In, (2) Values and Goals for Your Invest¬ 
ment in Yourself, (3) What Is Your Present Capital? (4) In¬ 
vestments of Time, (5) Investing in Education, (6) Investing 
in Your Work, (7) Investing in Your Personal Development, 

This unit is addressed to the student. It sets problems for 
him to solve and proposes activities for him to carry out. In 
short, it prescribes a definite pattern whereby a student may 
plan a life program, and gives him the essential sources of in¬ 
formation for doing so. For example, in Chapter II the student 
is told to write a paper on “What I Want to Get Out of Life,” 
or "If I Had Three Wishes.” In Chapter III he rates himself on 
an elaborate scale which the author provides. In Chapter IV he 
lists the way he spends his time. In Chapter V he is told to 
make a survey of educational and recreational facilities in the 
locality. In Chapter VI he is asked to choose a vocation in 
which he is interested and study his own potentialities with 
reference to it, and finally in Chapter VII, he is asked to “tell 
someone in whom you can confide all you have learned from 
your thorough reading and thinking about this chapter and what 
you plan to do about the suggestions,” ®° 

At the beginning of each chapter, questions are raised, pre¬ 
sumably for the purpose of arousing the student’s interest. 
Following these questions is a section in which the student is 
given help in answering the questions. Concluding each chapter 
is a section entitled, "You Carry On,” which is intended to 
stimulate the student to carry out certain activities in line with 
the suggestions of the author, and a carefully selected annotated 
bibliography. 

Tlris unit does not, of course, meet the definition of re¬ 
source unit as stated at the beginning of the chapter. It is a 
well-written textbook for students which bears upon one aspect 
of consumer education. The teacher may use it in any way he 
sees fit, but its organization would seem to suggest that the 

2® Unit No. 4 piepaied by Ruth Strang, 

Ibid., p. 90. 
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problems, proceedings, activities, etc., are complete and ade¬ 
quate, and therefore that the principal role of the teacher is to 
find a place for it in his program, and to teach it as it is written. 

Tlie emphasis on consumer education which is proposed by 
the series is long overdue. Tlie Unit is well developed and 
cleverly illustrated. Tliere is danger, however, that it will fail 
to stimulate the teacher’s initiative, or to further the develop¬ 
ment of the movement toward greater democracy in the class¬ 
room as exemplified by teacher-student planning. In short, most 
of the thinking and planning has been done by the author. 

OTHER PLANS FOR PROVIDING 
RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The resource unit as described in this chapter is intended 
as a procedure for curriculum reorganization which will help 
die teacher in planning and organizing appropriate learning units 
for the classroom. Obviously there are other ways of accomplish¬ 
ing this same purpose. Two of tliem which are closely related to 
resource-unit development are worthy of note. 

THE MATERIALS BUREAU. The Parker District,®^ and 
Greenville, South Carolina, schools have pioneered the develop¬ 
ment of the materials bureau as a means of providing resources 
which the teacher may use in planning for classroom activities. 
In the Parker District, the bureau is housed in a large room 
supervised by a trained librarian and a clerical assistant. For 
each of the "centers of interest” ox units which the school 
utilizes, the librarian has assembled mounted pictures, pamph¬ 
lets and bulletins, wall posters and charts, stereographs, slides 
and recordings, and any other material which a teacher might 
find helpful in planning a unit of work. Tlie librarian keeps the 
material up-to-date, and assists the teacher in finding what is 
needed. A bureau of tlie type described is not necessarily a 

See James Tippett, et al.. Schools for a Growing Democracy. Boston, Ginn 
End Company, 1936; Elizabeth Solteis, The Materials Bureau. Greenville (S. C.), 
The Parker District School, 1941. 
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substitute for the development of resource units. As a matter of 
fact, it would be a valuable supplement to such a program, 

THE RESOURCE FILE. The Ohio State University School 
is experimenting with the resource file as an aid to teachers 
in developing units of work in tlie core curriculum. As units 
are developed in a given problem area,®^ a file is built up in 
the library. In this file are included materials under such head¬ 
ings as (i) Aims and Purposes, (2) The Scope of the Problem 
Area, (3) Suggested Student Activities, (4) Suggestions for 
Evaluation, and (5) Bibliography and Teaching Aids. 

The flexible character of this plan makes it possible to keep 
the file up-to-date. The central location of the file makes it 
easily available to all teachers. 


SUAAMARY 

In this chapter it has been possible to touch only briefly on the 
trend toward the development of resource units. As has been indi¬ 
cated, there is wide variation in form and content among the units 
that have been developed. However, it seems possible to generalize 
‘to some extent upon the basis of current practice. 

1. The resource unit has evolved as the result of curriculum-revision 
plans that break rather sharply with conventional curriculums 
and methods. 

2. The resource unit is designed to provide a guide for the teacher 
without prescribing exact content and procedures. 

3. The resource unit is built upon the assumption that teachers and 
students ought to plan cooperatively for the development and 
evaluation of learning units. 

4. Most resource units avoid the imposition of a pattern of proce¬ 
dure upon tire teacher. 

5. Most resource units provide for individual differences among stu¬ 
dents, not only in rates of learning, but also in interests, attitudes, 
and particular needs. 

6. One danger in the use of the resource unit is that it may become 
a stereotyped pattern which is as deadly as the fixed daily assign¬ 
ments from the textbook, 

7. Another danger in the use of resource units is that they may 
®®See Chapter VI, pp. 167-168. 
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DEVELOPING RESOURCE 
UNITS 

T 

I HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESOURCE UNIT, DEFINED AS A SYS- 

tematic and comprehensive survey, analysis, and organization of 
the possible problems, issues, activities, teaching aids, and the 
like, that a teacher might utilize in building units of work 
cooperatively with the students, is held to be a valuable proce¬ 
dure for reconstructing the high-school curriculum. 

USING THE RESOURCE-UNIT TECHNIQUE 

In the previous chapter some of the current practices in 
building resource units were presented and evaluated. Tire pur¬ 
pose of this chapter is to provide a framework for building 
resource units which a group of teachers might find helpful in 
reorganizing the cuniculum of a particular school. The tech¬ 
nique may be used as an over-all plan for the more or less 
complete reorganization of the cuniculum, or for the develop¬ 
ment of one or more units in a particular area. Suppose, for 
example, that a school wishes to develop one or more units in 
"conservation.” Rather than cast about for a suitable textbook, 
a group of teachers under the guidance of the principal, or 
someone designated by him, might undertake to construct a re¬ 
source unit. The group of teachers selected to carry on such 
a project should, of course, represent all of the subject fields 
that have a contribution to make to the solution of the pressing 
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problems of conservation. This would most certainly indud 
teachers of language, social studies, science, mathematics and 
the arts. These teachers would marshal all of the poMibl 
resources, for developing a unit that would provide potentiallv 
vital experiences for students. ^ 

THE PURPOSES OF THE RESOURCE UNIT 

Tlie purposes of the resource unit are as follows: ^ 

1. To furnish suggestions for materials, methods, activities 
teaching aids, and evaluative procedures for building a learn¬ 
ing unit. 

2. To provide a means of heliDing the teacher to organize ma¬ 
terials so that he can depart from the traditional use of the 
textbook as a guide in curriculum development. 

3. To provide suggestions for die teacher for translating an 
educational philosophy into practice. 

4. To serve as a guide in helping the teacher to include in the 
learning unit certain important values basic to education in 
a democracy. 

5. To sensitize the teacher to all of the significant problems and 
issues that have a bearing on an area of living. 

6. To utiHze the personnel resources of the school appropriate 
to the cooperative pre-planning of a particular unit. 

7. To conserve the time of the teacher. 

8. To make it possible to have teaching materials available when 


CRITERIA FOR CONSTRUCTING AND EVALUATING 

A RESOURCE UNIT 

Cnteria for constructing and evaluating resource units will 
e different for each teacher and school system since the basic 
concepts of learning units vary. It must be kept clearly in mind 

group^of hir'^duateVude^'f' 1° this clwpter, the author is indebted to a 
entitled, "Hol^To Make^A RraourcTun^t"’^ developing a bulletin 

University. This Erow co.«isted nf ’A’ “ State 

Vernal Mann. Eugene Stanley. W. F. TM, a^d Sert°: YoZ.''"°' 
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that the resource unit is a reservoir of ideas from which the 
teacher can draw in the construction of actual learning units. 
Therefore, in the selection of criteria for constructing and 
evaluating resource units, care should be exercised to see that 
the criteria used are suitable for the type of learning unit that 
is to be developed and are in keeping with the philosophy of 
the school. The criteria suggested here are for use by teachers 
who subscribe to democratic values in working with students. 

1. THE RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD RECOGNIZE THE NEEDS AND 
interests of the STUDENTS. Individuals differ greatly in abili¬ 
ties, capacities, aptitudes, and interests. Some learn rapidly, 
others slowly; some have creative ability, others have little; some 
find one type of experience helpful, others meaningless. Tlie 
resource unit should provide opportunities for each student to 
participate in the various phases of the work to the extent of 
his ability to contribute on his own level. Therefore, the unit 
should suggest a variety of learning activities to meet individual 
and group needs. 

2. THE RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD SUGGEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING, DEVELOPING, AND EVALUAT¬ 
ING THE WORK. Just as participation of a group in the direc¬ 
tion of its own affairs is fundamental to a democratic society, 
so is participation by the students in directing their affairs 
fundamental to democratic living in the school program. Like¬ 
wise, it is essential in relation to tlie development of the per¬ 
sonal qualities needed for living in a democratic society. Students 
develop standards and values of their own only as they think, 
plan, judge, make choices, and assume responsibilities which 
are important and worthwhile to them. A listening, telling, 
reciting, and following-directions type of activity has little 
relation to tlie student’s real values and standards. 

3 . THE RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD PROVIDE SUITABLE MATERIALS 
TO FURTHER THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE STUDENTS. A claSS- 

room in which there is democratic living will provide oppor- 
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tunity for the students to cooperate in meaningful and sitmifi 
cant group activities as well as opportunity for the develonr.! 
of individual interests and activities. Education which 
cerned with die highest development of individual powers k 
also concerned to see that the individual use willingly tho 
powers for the common good, and as he enlarges his cLmm 
concerns and interests that he contribute to his own indivS 
powers. Tlie resource unit should help students to face facts tn 
decide and act in the light of all the consequences which flow 
from their acts. It should provide materials that will heln stn 
dents to think critically and socially about the values, organiza" 
tions, and institutions of society. ® 

4 . THE HESOUECE UNIT SHOULD EXPLORE THE RESOURCES OF 

the community that may be utilized in developing the 
learning UNIT. Students need to participate in the life and 
work of the community for several reasons. Participation in 
community affairs helps students gain a better understanding 
of community c^ditions and processes and of the world in 
which they live. Tlie use of community resources by the school 

and Aa/S ” they belong to the community 

and that they are a part of it. It is a means whereby studenb 

have an opportunity to share with others in making an important 
contnbution to group welfare. ^ 

activities that are suggested in the re¬ 
learning ^ principles op 

1 organism acts as a whole in any situ- 

areTntoreSjr"^'/'"L'°^^^^ development 

ded ^ and each influences the other. The unit cannot 

deal with one aspect of the student without touching all phases 

are likely to contnbute to his all-round developrnent. The ex¬ 
periences must be suited to his maturity level. 

shoLT?™ proposals included in the resource unit 

SuDDlies under prevailing SCHOOL CONDITIONS. 

Supplies and materials are of direct value in solving the problems 
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of the unit. They should definitely meet the needs of the group 
using them. They should give tiie students an opportunity to do 
creative work and to understand all phases of social life. The 
selection and use of a variety of instructional materials have ah 
important role in a functioning learning situation. If these 
materials cannot be provided, the resource unit is not likely to 
be successful. 

y. THE RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED IN SUCH A 
WAY AS TO STIMULATE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN DEMOCRATIC 

METHODS OF WORKING WITH STUDENTS. The teacher should be 
a discoverer and learner along with the students in all their 
work. He should be ready to make use of the suggestions made 
by the students, and at all times be sensitive to their interests 
and needs. He should continue to grow because of the varied 
situations that he meets in the classroom from day to day. His 
interests and understanding in all areas of living will be extended 
through work with his students, and by his association with 
people, books, and current literature. 

8 . A RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD HELP THE TEACHER TO PROVmE 
EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS WHICH CALL FOR REFLECTIVE THINK¬ 
ING. The students should be given many opportunities to 
practice the process of arriving at individual and group decisions 
through free and open discussions. Tliis includes freedom to 
act upon the decision thoughtfully arrived at, if such decision 
is in harmony with the welfare of the larger group. Reading 
materials should present all sides in controversial issues. To do 
otherwise is to lay the groundwork for indoctrination. It is 
only by this practice that skill in the use of the method of 
science can be developed, 

9. A RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD BE BASED UPON A DEFINITE EDU¬ 
CATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. Every school system and individual 
teacher has certain philosophies or beliefs which determine the 
attitudes and methods of work. The philosophy of the school 
and teacher will serve as guides to action and determine the 
activities and procedures witliin the resource unit. 
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10. A HESOURCE UNIT SHOULD BE ORGANIZED IN SUCH A WAY 
THAT IT CAN BE EASILY USED BY THE TEACHERS. It IHUSt have 

a clean-cut internal oiganization. Tlie resource unit should not 
be too voluminous, nor should it attempt to cover so broad an 
area as to cause teachers to feel that it is too much for them 
to attempt. The language used in the resource unit should he 
comprehensible to the average teacher. 

11. A RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD BE DEVELOPED BY SEVERAL 
TEACHERS REPRESENTING AS MANY SUBJECT FIELDS AS POSSIBLE. 

It is only in this way that the experience of other people and 
subject fields can be brought to bear upon the immediate con¬ 
cerns of the students. Subject-matter lines will be cut across 
and the necessary experiences and activities from various sources 
will prove meaningful to the students. Rigid departmentalization 
will be reduced. 

12. A RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD CONTAIN MANY MORE SUGGES¬ 
TIONS THAN ANY CLASS IS LIKELY TO USE. TlieSC llUmerOUS 
suggestions will enable the teacher and students to make better 
choice of materials that will, more readily meet the needs and 
interests of tlie students. A resource unit might possibly contain 
materials and suggestions that would be helpful in building 
several learning units. 

13. A RESOURCE UNIT SHOULD BE SUITED TO THE MATURITY OF 
THE STUDENTS. Tlie Student cannot grow through experiences 
which are beyond his maturity level. In fact, he may become 
maladjusted if the experiences are too advanced for him. For 
this reason a resource unit should be developed to cover a range 
of not more than three or four grades. 

THE CONTENT OF RESOURCE UNITS 

In the previous chapter it was shown that there is little 
agreement as to the particular form of a resource unit, or the 
steps that should be included. Naturally these questions will 
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have to be answered by the particular group in terms of the 
situation in which the resource unit is to be used. In this analysis, 
the following steps are used; (i) Philosophy, (2) Objectives, 
(3) Scope, (4) Suggestions for Use, {5) Activities, (6) Evalua¬ 
tion, (7) Teaching Materials and Aids, and (8) Leads to Other 
Units of Work. 

PHILOSOPHY. The philosophy upon which the resource 
unit is built should be consistent with the philosophy of the 
school in those situations wherein a basic philosophy has been 
worked out and is well known to those who are making or using 
the resource unit. All of the learning activities afforded by the 
uni t should reflect this basic philosophy. In situations in which 
such a philosophy has not been developed, the resource unit 
should contain a statement of the underlying philosophy of 
those who prepared it. 

Since our schools, like those of any other society, reflect 
the basic ideals of the culture, tire philosophy which gives direc¬ 
tion to the school program should be based upon democratic 
ideals and values and their implications for the educational pro¬ 
gram. A convenient way of organizing the formulation of an 
educational philosophy might be to use the following categories: 
(1) the nature of our cultural ideals, (2) the nature of the in¬ 
dividual, (3) the nature of learning, and (4) the purposes of 
the school in the light of the foregoing. The four schools of 
thought® which have influenced widely educational practices 
and procedures are the Humanists, led by Hutchins, Adler, Van 
Doren, and others; the Social Evolutionists, of which Morrison 
and Judd are representatives; the Social Realists, who follow the 
lead of Briggs; and the Pragmatists, or Experimentalists, of 
which school Dewey, Thayer, and Bode are leading exponents. 
Though these schools differ widely, they all claim to be within 
the framework of a democratic society. Hence, their concepts 
should be examined carefully by groups preparing resource units, 
or by schools that are re-examining their philosophies. 

®This clas-sification was first proposed by Joseph Justman, Theories of 
Secondary Education in the United States. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers^ College, Columbia University, 1942. 
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The question which might well be raised is: What purposes 
are we striving to attain in our educational program? If the 
school is to function effectively and the resource unit to he 
of the utmost value, a general policy must be adopted with 
reference to such issues facing secondary education as the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Shall secondary education be made available for all youth 
or for a selected few, i.e., shall a high school adopt a curricu¬ 
lum which will meet the needs of all youths or just offer a 
classical course for those able to master it? 

2. Shall secondary education be oriented in terms of the exist¬ 
ing social order or shall it work for a refinement of the cul¬ 
ture? i.e., shall we educate for the status quo or for progress 
toward democratic American ideals? 

3. Shall secondary schools indoctrinate for democracy or educate 
the student to make his own choice? i.e., shall we train for 
blind following of cultural patterns or for the use of the 
scientific method in all phases of democratic life? 

4. Shall the curriculum be interpreted as including only the 
organized subjects or as embracing all the learning activities 
sponsored by the schools? i.e., shall the school be evaluated 
as an American democratic institution only in terms of fomral 
subjects or shall all activities sponsored by the school be con¬ 
sidered as contributing to the development of citizens of a 
democracy? 

5. Shall the curriculum be based upon the immediate needs, 
problems, and interests of adolescents or upon the needs of 
adult life, i.e., shall the curriculum be based upon the individ¬ 
ualized needs of youth or upon the verbalized needs of adult 
pressure groups? 

These issues are only a few of those which offer to the 
school challenges which must be met through the practices, 
procedures, and the learning situations which it sponsors.® 

® See Chapter II for a more complete discussion of the problem of building 
a philosophy of education in a school. Tlie references at the close of that chapter 
should be helpful to a group tliat is working on the development of a resource 
unit. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE RESOURCE UNIT. The objectives 
of the resource unit should be consistent with tire philosophy 
of the school or that which is adopted by the makers of the 
resource unit. A clear statement should be made of the basic 
ideals or values, the characteristics of personality, the attitudes, 
knowledges, habits, and skills to which the unit is expected to 
contribute. For example, if tlie unit is expected to contribute 
to reflective thinking, to develop certain habits and skills, such 
as the use of tools and skill in tlie use of certain techniques, 
these should be stated clearly. It is important that this section 
of the unit be developed with great care, because the suggested 
activities and the suggested techniques of evaluation should be 
based directly upon it. 

SCOPE. The scope of the unit should be determined by two 
factors: (i) the nature of the unit itself; and, (2) the possible 
uses to which the unit will be put. Tire scope of the materials 
suggested should be adequate to meet the requirements of the 
two factors stated above, but it should not be so broad as to 
discourage the use of the unit or to confuse and bewilder the 
teachers who are to employ it. It should offer to the teachers 
and students many alternatives and possibilities for the selec¬ 
tion of learning units. 

In order to help the teacher to see more clearly the signifi¬ 
cance of the unit and the major issues and conflicts involved, 
it is desirable to present a clear statement of the general scope 
of the unit. Tliis statement should include an impartial dis¬ 
cussion of the issues and conflicts, the points of view of leading 
authorities, and an annotated bibliography that would help 
the teacher to gain a sense of security in dealing with the ma¬ 
terial. In case the unit cuts across a number of subjects or areas 
of experience, suggestions may be made as to the possible con¬ 
tributions which each may make to the development of the unit. 
The development of this section particularly calls for coopera¬ 
tive effort in terms of the fields of interest of tlie group. 

USING THE RESOURCE UNIT. The resource unit should 
contain suggestions to the teachers who are to use it concerning 
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the possible ways the material might function in developing the 
various steps of a learning unit. A prescribed method of use 
would defeat the purpose of the resource unit, which is con¬ 
structed to offer opportunities for teachers to use their own 
initiative and ideas in developing learning units with their 
students. In his cooperative planning with students, a teacher 
must be well prepared with many ideas in order to function 
effectively with the group. Tire following suggestions are based 
upon the conception of the learning unit as involving three 
interrelated phases: Initiatory Activities, Developmental Activi¬ 
ties, and Culminating Activities.* 

1. INITIATORY ACTIVITIES. The resourcc unit should give 
some suggestions for initiating die learning units which the 
teacher might develop to meet the needs in his specific situation. 
Tire approach to a learning unit should be a period of class orien¬ 
tation in which are carried on a series of vital activities that may 
extend over a period of several days. The purposes of these ex¬ 
periences are: 

1. To extend and deepen the student's interest in relation to 
the unit of work. 

2. To deepen and extend the student's background of experi¬ 
ence related to the unit of work. 

3. To help students develop and define their purposes in rela¬ 
tion to the unit. 

4. To lead students to see the possibilities in the unit in the way 
of activities which might be carried on or experiences in 
which they might engage for the realization of their purposes. 

These initiatory experiences may include discussions, use 
of illustrative and reading materials, trips and excursions, or 
any other means of increasing the awareness of the need to pur¬ 
sue tire problem further and to stimulate a desire to attack it. 

2. THE DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES. The secoiid phase of 
the development of a learning unit generally includes the activi- 

* See Chapter VIII. 
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ties, experiences, readings, and the like, which the teacher and 
students plan for the purpose of solving the problems or carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of the unit. The resource unit obviously 
should make a contribution to this phase. At this point in the 
development of the unit, an attempt should be made to point 
out alternative suggestions for using resource materials in carry¬ 
ing on group and individual learning experiences. 

3. CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. In Older to strengthen the 
learning experiences, culminating or evaluating activities should 
be planned. The type of culmination should depend upon the 
nature of the unit and the needs of the class. A successful cul¬ 
minating phase will give the students a sense of satisfaction and 
a feeling of control over the basic problems of the unit. It will 
also provide further opportunities for the student to express 
himself through art, speech, dramatics, writing, and creative 
work of various kinds. 

If a unit of work has advanced successfully, evaluations have 
been continuously made by the teacher and students. Such 
evaluations may take the form of discussions, keeping records 
of progress, and taking various kinds of tests. Tlie chief purpose 
of evaluation should be to assist and encourage the individual 
and class, to help them grow in ability to plan and evaluate 
their own work in terms of their objectives, and finally, to help 
thern improve their techniques in order to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties encountered. 

The culminating activities which summarize the work will 
aid the student to see his experiences in relation to the whole, 
to generalize his experiences, and to plan for additional learning 
activities. 

SUGGESTED TYPES OF ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS. 
All of the possible pupil activities obviously cannot be included 
in a resource unit since many of tliem will grow out of student- 
teacher planning. However, the resource unit should suggest as 
many as possible. Tlie following are types of activities which 
might be suggested: 
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1. PLANNING OF UNITS OF LEARNING. StudciltS and 
teachers in cooperation should select and plan the units of learn¬ 
ing to be developed, the metliods and procedures to be used, 
as well as ways of evaluating their learning. 

2. SELECTING APPROPRIATE AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL. Sug¬ 
gested student activities may be built around the use of re¬ 
cordings, radio programs, mounted pictures, post cards, photo¬ 
graphs, slides, moving jiictures, maps, charts, or specific 
collections (e.g., collections of stamps and the like) and exhibits. 

3. UTmiziNG THE COMMUNITY. No Community is so 
meager in resources as not to provide some objects of interest 
from which youth may gain first-hand learning experiences. 
The streams, woods, and other aspects of the natural world 
provide opportunities for observation and information on nat¬ 
ural resources; by trips and excursions to different sections of 
the community, different ways of living will be better under¬ 
stood; observations of local industries and political organizations 
will give the students insight into, and understanding of, politi¬ 
cal and economic problems. 

Tliese experiences should be supplemented by inviting social, 
civic, and industrial leaders, public officials, and other persons 
of the community to participate in classroom or assembly activi¬ 
ties, or by providing opportunities for students to conduct inter¬ 
views widi them. 

4. WORKING JOINTLY WITH OTHER CLASSES TO CARRY OUT 
WORTHWHILE PROJECTS. There are many experiences tliat 
can be shared with the whole school because of a common in¬ 
terest. In doing so, the importance of cooperation in achieving 
the common good will be realized and students will learn how to 
work together in achieving their purposes. The sponsoring of an 
assembly program might be illustrative of this type of activity. 

, 5. USING CREATIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITIES. Tlie rC- 

source unit should suggest varied types of creative work and 
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constructive activities, such as oral and written reports, forums, 
debates, class plays, designing, painting, modeling, building, 
drawing, sewing, cooking, dramatizing, and dancing. . . 

EVALUATION. The resource unit should provide sug¬ 
gestions for evaluating the learning-teaching process provided 
for in the learning unit. The concept, procedures, and instru¬ 
ments of evaluation will be based upon the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion in which the unit is builti Some conceive of evaluation 
as measurement of learning and are interested in end products 
only; others may bring evaluation into the planning of the unit 
in terms of evaluating growth in the light of certain objectives 
but also are interested in end products; still others are interested 
in the measurement of changed behavior but do not consider 
tire methods used to gain that behavior; while others think of 
evaluation as a continuous process which is an integral part 
of the learning-teaching situation. In terms of one's concept of 
evaluation the methods, instruments, and use of the data col¬ 
lected will vary. If one accepts the latter viewpoint, evaluation 
will be thought of as being an attempt to get insights into the 
values which teachers and students hold in the educational 
program, and to secure evidence as to whetlier those values are 
being applied in their relationship to each otlier. Evaluatioii 
includes the idea of placing value upon things and studying 
situations in terms of tliose values. Therefore, it begins when 
planning for the unit begins, is continuous throughout the unit, 
and must be considered an integral part of the learning unit. 
Tire evaluative process commences with an examination of pur¬ 
poses in temis of tire goals of a democratic society and in terms 
of the methods used in arriving at these purposes. It is a process 
of determining how weU and to what extent these purposes are 
being realized, and in tlris way gives an opportunity for redirec¬ 
tion or reformulation of the objectives continuously throughout 
the teaching process. 

Purposes should be stated in operational terms, that is, in 
tenrrs of student behaviors. In planning for the resource unit, 
methods and situations must be considered which will provide 
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opportunities for helping students to develop these behaviors. 
In addition, methods and techniques for evaluating progress 
toward the attainment of these goals should be included. The 
process of evaluating is one in which both teacher and students 
are concerned, and it rhust help them to perceive more clearly 
their values, goals, and purposes. 

’Thus, we see tliat evaluation is thought of as a process 
throughout the teaching-learning program, and not just as a 
series of instruments or techniques to be used at tire end of 
the learning unit. Values are shown in the way that life prob¬ 
lems are met, and evaluation is a process of clarifying these 
values. The resource unit should offer suggestions to the teacher 
for helping the student to see what his values are and the conse¬ 
quences to which they lead in terms of democratic living. 

It follows that die suggestions for evaluation in a resource 
unit are of necessity general rather than specific ones. Techniques 
adapted to the particular situation will suggest themselves to 
the teacher. Yet suggestions for the use of some of the following 
techniques might be helpful. 

1 . PAPER-AND-PENCIL TESTS AND INSTRUMENTS. TheSC 
would be used for the purpose of evaluating information, atti¬ 
tudes, skills, appreciations, beliefs, and ability to think critically. 
These include: essay, true-false, multiple choice, matching testsj 
application of principles, interpretation of data, and nature of 
proof tests; scales of belief, rating scales of various kinds, and 
instruments dealing with social acceptance. 

2 . anecdotae RECORDS OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR. T in's tech¬ 
nique is helpful in evaluating changes in student attitudes and 
appreciations. These may be gained through observations in and 
out of school and through conferences and conversations with 
students. 

3. STUDENT RECORDS, DIARIES, AITO OTHER RECORDS OF SELF¬ 
APPRAISAL, These may be used in appraising attitudes, in¬ 
terests, abilities, appreciations, and values. 
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4. AN ANALYSIS OF JOBS AND PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN BY 
STUDENTS. This involvcs a consideration of both the process 
and the product and exposes values, abilities, skills, standards, 
and methods of attack. 

5. SCHOOL RECORDS. Tliose kept by teachers, adminis¬ 
trators, and health officials may give information as to the growth 
of the student in terms of the purposes of the school. 

6. AN ANALYSIS OF WRITTEN AND ORAL WORK. This may 

be valuable not only in getting at information learned but in 
getting at values, attitudes, interests, and appreciations. 

7. REPORTS AND OBSERVATIONS BY PARENTS. GrOWth of 

the individual as revealed in the out-of-school situation may be 
gained through reports from parents and through conversation 
with them. 

The amount of progress which an individual makes toward 
these goals varies with each individual and can be ascertained 
more objectively for some goals than for others. The data col¬ 
lected through measurements should be used individually and 
in terms of individual needs. 

TEACHING MATERIALS AND AIDS. The resource unit 
should contain comprehensive lists of available materials, and 
the like, which the teacher might find helpful in an actual 
teaching situation. Obviously some of the material needed for 
a particular learning unit will have to be discovered at the time 
the unit is being taught. However, it is possible to anticipate 
many of the needs in advance of teaching. The following is a 
partial list of some of the types of material that should be in¬ 
cluded in the resource unit. The sources of these materials, their 
cost, and other pertinent data should be included in order to ex¬ 
pedite the securing of them. 

1. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals 

2. Films, slides, pictures 
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3; Recordings 

4. Radio programs, speeches, lectures 

5. Maps and charts 

LEADS TO OTHER UNITS. Obviously there are almost 
limitless possibilities in any resource unit for further exploration 
and study. In many cases, one unit will lead into many others. 
Teachers and students will discover these leads as they pursue 
the work of any given learning unit. For example, a study of 
housing might lead to an interest in community health, delin¬ 
quency, population trends, government housing projects, and 
the like. These might be treated as related units. A unit on com¬ 
munication might lead into a number of other units such as 
■the radio,, the newspaper, public opinion, or language develop- 
nqent. 

Those who prepare a resource unit should be sensitive to 
the possibilities of extended experiences along the same line. 
It will be helpful to the teacher if these possibilities are listed 
and elaborated sufficiently to make them clearly understood. 

SUMAAARY 

The steps of the procedure for building resource units, which 
have been outlined above, are not necessarily those which a par¬ 
ticular teaching staff would use. The precise fonn taken by a unit 
would be decided by the group in terms of the specific situation. 
Neither is it intended that the steps be followed sequentially. In 
practice, after the group has reached some agreements concerning 
the basic philosophy and the purposes of the unit, the group would 
probably assign specific tasks to individuals or subgroups. For ex¬ 
ample, one such subgroup might assume responsibility for exploring 
the, possibilities of utilizing audio-visual materials, another for as¬ 
sembling the bibliography, while a third might undertake the prepa- 
.ration of the section on the scope of the unit. A small committee 
might' accept the task of editing the material. As these subgroups 
work and report back to the larger group, and discussion takes place, 
there is bound to be considerable modification of the original plans. 

If a project of this sort is to be successful, certain conditions 
ought to prevail. .A ipw of Ihesp will bP .mSPtiOJied and discussed 
briefly. 
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The first requisite is good leadership. Tliis does not mean that 
the leader needs to be a specialist in the area in which the resource 
unit is to be built, but rather that he understand the democratic 
process of group thinking, and that he be able to stimulate indi¬ 
viduals to think and work together. Second, the participants need 
to accept the responsibility willingly and zestfully. Coercion is not 
likely to result in a satisfactory product. Third, the participants must 
be freed from certain of their regular duties in order to afford ade¬ 
quate time. Curriculum reorganization is too important an enter¬ 
prise to add to all of the other responsibilities of the teacher.. Unless 
this fact is recognized by the administration and provided for in the 
teachers' schedules, it is futile to expect resource-unit building, to be 
successful. Fourth, the group needs a satisfactory place in which to 
work, with plenty of room for books and materials, which.jwill be 
needed not only in building the unit, but also in using it later in 
the classroom. In addition, access to a good library is very essential 
if the group is to do more than a “scissors-and-paste" job. Fifth, the 
group should be provided with adequate stenographic assistance. 
Sixth, whenever possible the group should draw upon consultants 
who have special knowledge of the areas which are being utilized. 

The chapter which follows is an illustration of a resource unit 
which was prepared by a group of teachers under the direction of 
the author. Tre plan outlined above was utilized as a starting point. 
It will be noted, that it does not follow precisely the steps proposed. 
It is believed, however, that the unit meets most of the proposed 
criteria. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING IN THE 
AIR AGE: AN ILLUSTRATIVE 
RESOURCE UNIT 


INTRODUCTION 


T 

I HIS CHAPTER PRESENTS IN ABRIDGED FORM, A RESOURCE UNIT 
developed under the direction of the author by a group of 
teachers ^ in a Workshop in Curriculum Development at the 
Ohio State University, utilizing the suggestions for building 
resource units that are made in the previous chapter, It is de¬ 
signed to assist the teacher in a variety of situations. Since it 
cuts across the various fields of knowledge and deals with what 
are regarded as the common concerns of young people, it is 
well adapted for use in a core curriculum at the ninth or tenth- 
grade level. However, its use is by no means restricted to the 
core curriculum type of organization. It should also be valuable 
in the social science, or science area. As a matter of fact, any 
teacher who wishes to deal witli problems of the air age should 
find within the unit many practical suggestions.® 

The unit is presented here as an illustration of the possibility 

1 Edward H. Fournier, Marie C. Graham, Andrew Gulmi, Clyde G. Mankin, 
Ruth F. Lea, Lawrence E, Metcalf, Let^ Mitchell, L. T. Robertson, Mary H. 
Steeds, Nora E. Young, Dorothy H. Miller. The group was made up of high- 
school and college teachers, representing the following fields: Science, Social 
Science, Home Economics, Business, Nursing, Guidance, and Administration. 

* In the interest of brevity, the section of the unit entitled: “How to Use 
This Resource Unit,” has been omitted. For an account of how one teacher 
used it, see Chapter KII, pp. 35 a- 36 z. 
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of curriculum revision through the development of resource 
units. It illustrates the type of material which a group of high- 
school teachers of a given school might develop in a curriculum- 
making program. The teachers who developed this unit had had 
little or no previous experience in dealing with problems of the 
air age, and none in the techniques of unit development. Tliey 
did, however, bring to the task a hvely interest and a willingness 
to work hard. 

Since the group had not worked together previously, it was 
necessary to devote a considerable amount of time to the de¬ 
velopment of a common philosophy. Tliis accounts for the 
rather extensive space which is given to this section of the 
resource unit. Obviously once the teachers in a school had come 
tp some common agreement regarding their philosophy and 
purposes, it would not be necessary to devote much time to 
this particular problem of resource-unit development. 

The group worked as a unit, but through the process of 
group planning, allocated different tasks to individuals and sub¬ 
groups upon the basis of interest. All work was brought before 
the whole group for final approval. Tire author served as coordi¬ 
nator and took final responsibility for editing the material. 

Advantages which this group had over a group of teachers 
in a particular school were tire library facilities of the University, 
and the utilization of consultants in evaluation and teaching aids. 
These advantages, however, were offset by the disadvantage of 
not having in mind a particular school and community with 
which all members were familiar. It is the belief of the author 
that the teachers of a particular school, with good leadership 
and adequate resources, are capable of developing highly satis¬ 
factory resource -units. 


THE PHILOSOPHY UPON WHICH THIS 
RESOURCE UNIT IS BUILT 

All teaching in our democratic society should be based upon 
a democratic philosophy of education which gives direction to 
the learning process, Within such a framework many variations 
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in beliefs and practices are possible. In order to clarify the point 
of view of the group preparing this unit, it seems wise to include 
a brief statement of philosophy. There is no thought of imposing 
this point of view on others who may use the material. Such 
would be contrary to the belief tlrat each school should build 
its own philosophy. However, a sound interpretation of the 
various suggestions that are contained in this unit could hardly 
be made without an understanding of the values which the group 
hold. 


OUR CHANGING CULTURE 

The group believes that there is a need for the continuous 
re-examination of the philosophy of democratic living, since 
our social order is undergoing rapid change. An understanding 
of the major focal points at which changes are most significant 
helps to interpret tire present meaning of democracy, and to 
elucidate the role of the school. Some of the areas of change 
are presented in the following section. 

THE MEANING OF INDATDUALISM. Many significant 
changes have taken place in our country since its early days. 
These changes have been in all the areas which affect life and 
consequently have made changes in the ways in which people 
live. A small population, a large country, and an agricultural 
people meant land for everyone in these early days and with it 
the opportunity to provide a satisfactory way of living. Tire rise 
of cities with large populatiorrs, tire disap23earance of free land, 
arrd many technological changes hr modes of production are 
dranges which have occasioned the need for a reinterpretation 
of the doctrine of individualism. During these early days, as now, 
the country was built upon a declared belief in democracy. As 
changes have occurred, however, democracy has come to have 
a somewhat different meaning. Wlren in the main, the liberties 
and the freedom of one man to direct his life as it best suited 
him in no way interfered with the liberties and the freedom 
of another, men desired of tlieir government little interference 
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with their activities. Wlien, however, the closing of factory 
doors, or the installation of new machinery caused many men 
to lose their opportunities to secure a livelihood, democratic 
procedures seemed to demand some control of private enterprise 
on the part of government. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR RELATIONSHIPS. Here we see 
changes illustrated in the areas of economics and in government. 
Tliese changes have not been understood in the same manner or 
received similarly by all people, and thus conflicts have arisen. 
From the changes mentioned above have come the conflict be¬ 
tween capital and labor. Tire inability of men to find work or 
the doing of work at a wage which proved insufiicient to provide 
a decent standard of living has led to a class structure and a 
clash between classes. Frequently these clashes involve whole 
industries. Differences in economic level have, also, created sharp 
conflicts between those who live in the white house on the 
hill and those who live across the tracks. 

RACIAL A^D MINORITY GROUP RELATIONSHIPS. Some¬ 
what akin to this clash between classes is the clash between the 
white and Negro races. Though economic considerations enter 
here, other aspects are perhaps more significant. A group of 
people entered this country many years ago as slaves. During 
the second half of the Nineteenth Century they were guar¬ 
anteed by the Constitution of the United States their freedom 
from servitude, the right of citizenship with its privileges of life, 
liberty, and property, and the right to vote. There are discrep¬ 
ancies, however, between these legal rights and the opportuni¬ 
ties which society has made possible to the Negro. Some believe 
that he is not capable of assuming the responsibilities which 
these opportunities would demand. Others say that he is. And 
this has led to conflict between those who believe in equal rights 
tor all regardless of race and those who believe in the superiority 
of the white race and special privileges for it. Similar clashes 
exist between the white race and other races, and between domi¬ 
nant and minority groups. 
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NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. Recent 
changes in transportation and communication have brought all 
parts of the world closer together than at any previous time. 
With this has come the necessity for deciding upon some 
policy concerning our relationships with other nations. Some 
believe that our chief concern should be for America and the 
welfare of American citizens—that each nation should be re¬ 
sponsible for its own well-being. Others believe tliat all peoples 
of the world have a responsibility toward each other and that 
by close cooperation the best interests of all may be served. Both 
of these seem to believe in some kind of world organization, 
but the conflict arises over the kind of organization which should 
be formed and the amount of national sovereignty which should 
be relinquished. 

BASIS OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. Religious 
beliefs grounded in the culture of the time in which they origi¬ 
nated and supported by the literature which explains them have 
exercised a real force in the lives of people. People have learned 
through these beliefs to accept as their guide for behavior the 
truths revealed to them by a Supreme Being. Scientific dis¬ 
coveries and the application of the scientific method to the solu¬ 
tion of human problems have led to another belief on the part 
of many people. This is that the direction of greatest promise 
comes through the method of intelligently interpreting human 
experience in the light of the consequence to which it leads. And 
thus a clash arises between those who would look to an Author¬ 
ity outside of human experience for their guide to behavior and 
those who would constafttly experiment to find the truths which 
work out in experience to be a promising guide for present and 
future action. 

Closely akin to the religious conflict is the problem of moral 
standards. One group holds that moral behavior is determined 
by an appeal to fixed authority. Others hold that moral acts are 
evaluated in terms of human consequences. Tliis conflict calls 
for a reinterpretation of such concepts as marriage, birth con¬ 
trol, and the like. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

These many clashes in values and others as well have brought 
us to realize the need for again examining our philosophy. The 
resolution of these conflicts in a democratic society is only pos¬ 
sible if we have a clear understanding of the meaning of democ¬ 
racy as a way of life. This means that democracy is given a much 
broader interpretation than when defined to mean only a form 
of government or of social organization. It becomes primarily 
a set of values which give direction to social living. The follow¬ 
ing ideals are held to be basic to democracy. 

RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUALITY. Democracy, as here 
interpreted, holds that all individuals are unique and entitled to 
respect, and consequently provides for the optimal development 
of all in the different aspects of living: intellectual, moral, social, 
emotional, physical, cultural, vocational, and aesthetic, 

COOPERATIVE LIVING. Tire optimal development of the 
individual cannot take place in isolation, consequently democ¬ 
racy recognizes the interdependence of individuals and holds 
that its organization should be such that it will further the good 
of all individuals. In this connection it recognizes that men 
possess increased opportunities for abundant living because 
of their working with otlier men, and because of the worlc of 
other men, Tims, it promotes continuous extension of coopera¬ 
tion, common interests, and purposes among individuals. It 
recognizes, also, that the privileges afforded to some men may 
lead to the lack of opportunity for otheft and thus believes that 
the privileges of one must be restricted when they interfere 
with the opportunities of another. 

THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE. Democracy holds 
further that the optimal development of the individual can take 
place only when intelligence becomes the guide for behavior. 
It believes that the individual, through the use of his intelli¬ 
gence, can arrive at an adequate guide for his, behavior. It be- 
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lieves that tlie truths which serve as guides for man’s progress 
are ever changing and are derived from man’s intelligent use of 
his experience; that they are not fixed and eternal and imposed 
from without. This has been defined as the method of intelli¬ 
gence and is considered the appropriate method for the meeting 
of all conflicts and the solving of all problems. 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

What then should the American school try to do to further 
this democracy in our country? It, of course, must recognize 
that it is just one of the social institutions within the larger 
community, and that consequently it should utilize the com¬ 
munity as a laboratory for die study of problems affecting the 
total community and should cooperate with other agencies in 
carrying out programs of community improvement. But it must, 
also, recognize that it has a unique place in American society 
and it should: 

1 , MAKE ITSELF A DEMOCRATIC PLACE IN WHICH STUDENTS AND 
TEACHING STAFF LIVE TOGETHER WITH DUE RESPECT AND CON¬ 
SIDERATION FOR ALL MEMBERS OF THE GROUP. The SChools 

provide an environment for students and teachers in which all 
may participate in the procedures of democratic living. Oppor¬ 
tunities for wholesome growth in lifelike situations, in health¬ 
ful and pleasant surroundings are most important to the optimal 
development of all. Teachers and students, in group activities, 
will share responsibilities and will work together cooperatively 
in planning and solving problems. 

2 . making PROVISION FOR THE CLARIFICATION OF THE MEAN¬ 
ING OF DEMOCRACY ON THE PART OF ALL STUDENTS. If demo¬ 
cratic values ate to serve as a basis for the choice of activities 
which make up living, these values must be understood. It is, 
thereifore, the responsibility of the school to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for their examination and clarification. This does not 
mean, however, that this will be done apart from activities 
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in living. Tlie school should help the student to understand the 
democratic values involved in all the activities in which he 
engages. 

ENCOURAGE AND RESPECT THE EXPRESSION OF BELIEFS AND 
OPINIONS ON THE PART OF ALL ITS STUDENTS. Tllis means 

that students will he made to fed free to express tlieir opinions 
even tliough they may not be in agreement with the teacher’s 
views or those of their classmates. They will recognize that their 
bdiefs and opinions will be given the same consideration that 
is given to the beliefs and opinions of others. 

4. HELP STUDENTS TO CLARIFY AND PERHAPS RECONSTRUCT 

THEIR BELIEFS AND VALUES. This means that the school 
should encourage the discussion of all controversial issues tliat 
affect students. It means that students should examine die be¬ 
liefs they hold in regard to these issues on two scores, (i) What 
are they based upon? Are they based on superstition, on lack 
of information, on the authority of someone else, on facts? 
What is their basis? And (2) to what consequences will they 
lead? If the student acts upon a certain belief, what will be 
the consequences of his behavior? Wlien beliefs and values are 
subjected to such a test, the student will then have some basis 
for understanding his belief. He may adhere more strongly to it. 
He may decide to abandon it At any rate, he will be able to 
give a more adequate reason for holding such a belief and he 
wiU have a better guide to behavior. 

5. PROVIDE EXPERIENCES FOR GROUP THINKING ON COMMON 
PROBLEMS IN ORDER TO HELP STUDENTS UNDERSTAND THAT IN- 
DIVroUAL CONCERNS AND SOCIAL CONCERNS ARE INTERDEPENDENT. 

The total societal pattern in any culture is composed of insti¬ 
tutions contingent upon one another. Any change in one of 
these institutions in turn affects the larger societal structure. 
Experiences in a school that is operating on a democratic basis 
should provide group activities that will aid in the clarification 
pf the societal structure and its institutions. Such experiences 
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will present freedom for individual expression, but at the same 
time will call for an examination by each person of the effect 
of his individual behavior and activities on others. This ex¬ 
pressed consideration of others and constant examination of 
one’s acts in the light of the further consequences to which they 
lead will in turn imply change in the institutions in society 
and finally in the culture itself, 

6. PROVIDE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHOLE INDIVIDUAL. 

The school recognizes that the intellectual, emotional, and 
physical aspects of peisonahty are interrelated and that one 
cannot be separated from another. It, therefore, should provide 
experiences which emphasize the individual and his all-round 
development as a person rather than upon his intellectual train¬ 
ing alone. This would mean that in all learning situations pro¬ 
vision must be made for growth in each of these aspects— 
physical, emotional, and intellectual. 

7. BASE ITS CURRICULUM UPON THE PROBLEMS, NEEDS, AND 
INTERESTS OF YOUTH.® Education is a continuous process of 
growth of individuals through self-activity in relation to others, 
and occurs in each person as a result of his total experiences. 
All school situations should be expressed in terms of the pur¬ 
poseful activities of all, and tliese should be stimulated and 
directed according to the student's real problems, interests, 
needs, and capacities. Opportunities should be given to all so 
that they may purpose, plan, execute, and judge, each according 
to his many life needs and interests that, in turn, will be related 
to the needs and interests of the large group. 

8. HELP THE STUDENT TO LEARN TO USE THE METHOD OF IN¬ 
TELLIGENCE AS A GUIDE TO HIS BEHAVIOR. This implies that 

tlie curriculum of the school will need to be based on activities 
which are of concern to young people, for thinking takes place 

® In developing this unit, the group made use of the general framework of 
"trends in adolescent development” which is set forth in Chapter III. That 
section of this resource unit is omitted for the sake of brevity. 
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when people are faced with problems which they need to solve, 
and which they are interested in solving. 

Students will be encouraged to question their own beliefs, 
the assumptions which they often accept as facts, or the ex¬ 
pressed beliefs of other people. Only in this manner will they 
learn to distinguish between fact and assumption. 

Students will be taught to recognize the problems which face 
them, to arrive at fruitful hypotheses for solving these problems, 
to gather evidence which relates to them, to judge this evidence 
in terms of its usefulness in solving the problems, and to use 
it to reach conclusions that can be supported by facts. 

The school will provide many and varied opportunities for 
students to do reflective thinking. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIT 

The clarification of values, the discussion of controversial 
issues, the development of the whole individual, the recogni¬ 
tion of the problems, needs, and interests of youth—these are 
the objectives of a democratic school in everything that it does. 
In addition to these general objectives, a unit on the air age 
can make its own unique contributions. 

DEVELOPING CONSISTENT ATTITUDES. In the sec¬ 
tion on “scope” are mentioned some of the critical issues of an 
air age. Tliese issues should not be handled as questions that 
simply call for facts and information. Tlie development of atti¬ 
tudes of understanding with respect to these issues should be 
the major objective. These attitudes of understanding should 
be consistent with one another. Attitudes on one issue should 
not conflict with attitudes on another issue. Consistent attitudes 
which will guide the student’s behavior should be developed with 
reference to all of the important issues. The following are ex¬ 
amples of problems out of which issues are likely to develop: 

1. What groups or agencies should control the production, dis¬ 
tribution, and use of aircraft? 

2. What is the probable effect of the extension of the use of 
the airplane upon international good will and understanding? 
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3. For what purpose should the airplane be used? 

4. What international controls, if any, should be placed upon 
the use of air power? 

5. Wliat relationships, if any, should be established between the 
United States and other nations in the establishment of air 
routes and bases, and the maintenance of powerful military 
air forces? 

6. To what extent has the airplane changed the problems of 
health from local and national concern to an international 
concern? Should Americans be very concerned with health 
and living conditions in other lands because of the airplane? 
Tlrese are only a few of the problems with reference to which 

the student should form consistent attitudes. Many others are 
bound to result from teacher-student planning. 

DEVELOPINC INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL IN¬ 
TERESTS. Besides aiding in the development of attitudes, 
the teacher will be interested in the growth of intellectual and 
practical interests. 

1. Students should be encouraged to develop an intellectual 
interest in the airplane that will lead to independent reading, 
study, and exploration. 

2. Students should understand and appreciate the significance 
of aviation in carrying on the work of the world, and of the 
possibilities of aviation as a profession. 

3. The student should explore his own interests and aptitudes 
with a view to vocational orientation. 

4. The student should understand and appreciate the many 
ways in which the airplane may be used both for the improve¬ 
ment of living and for the destruction of good living. 

DEVELOPING ABILITIES. The development of abilities 
such as the following also lies within the province of this unit; 

1. The ability to understand and apply scientific principles that 
are important in an air age.^ 

2. The identification of various types of aircraft. 
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3. The drawing and reading of maps that are useful for the 
better understanding of life in the air age. 

The above statement of the contributions of the unit is not 
intended to be complete. It is only suggestive of some of the 
values that may result from the exploration of the unit. Actually 
the contributions will vary with the group, and they should 
be determined through cooperative planning of teacher and 
students. 


THE SCOPE OF THE UNIT 

This section is designed to help the teacher to see the rich 
and varied possibilities of the unit, and to become thoroughly 
informed about the persistent problems of the air age. Naturally 
the scope of the learning unit will be determined by the organi¬ 
zation of tlie curriculum. If the unit is to be used in a core 
program, the scope will be broad, and will cut across conven¬ 
tional subject-matter lines. If it is to be used in connection with 
a particular subject, the scope will be determined largely by the 
pertinence of tlie material to that subject. Tire length of time 
available for the study will also be a conditioning factor. 

WAR AND PEACE IN AN AIR AGE. Young people, gen¬ 
erally, fail to see the social significance of the airplane. Tliey 
build model airplanes. They learn to identify various types of 
aircraft. They know that mountains and oceans, deserts, and 
swamps are no longer barriers to those who wish to transport 
goods. Tliey see that the airplane is reducing distances. Do tliey 
know what all this means socially? Have they an understanding 
of the new problems that are created by the invention of new 
methods of transportation and communication? What are the 
consequences of holding in an air age values that were held in a 
more primitive age? The airplane can carry people to any spot 
on the earth. The people in the airplane may deliver atomic 
bombs or they may deliver food and medicine. Tlie destination 
and the cargo of an airplane depends entirely on who controls 
it and what their philosophy is. Tlie airplane is a product of the 
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scientific method, and may be used for good or evil purposes. 
Purposes are good or evil only in terms of a philosophy. The 
airplane, by reducing the physical distances between people with 
different philosophies, has increased the need to develop within 
the world common understandings based upon mutual interests. 

Many people hope that the airplane will promote interna¬ 
tional understanding. It could very easily have the opposite 
effect if it becomes simply anotlier weapon in the hands of na¬ 
tional military establishments. In the immediate future, nations 
could effectively use the airplane for imperialistic purposes that 
would result in destruction such as we have never had. The 
airplane can carry paratroopers as well as exchange professors 
and peace delegations. We can have no assurance about the uses 
to which the airplane will be put until we have some assurance 
about the values that will be prized by those who fly. 

How can any nation have security in an air age? In the past, 
nations have relied upon alliance, buffer states, and armaments. 
Will these continue to work in the future? Has the airplane 
increased or decreased the practicability of collective security? 
Will the United Nations Organization solve tire security prob¬ 
lem? Tliere are those who say that the League of Nations failed 
because it lacked a police force and because the United States 
was not a member. Do these seem to you to be the real reasons 
for the League’s failure to prevent World War II? Why didn’t 
the League have a police force? Does the present United Nations 
Organization remedy the weaknesses of the League? Many 
people oppose a superstate. When does an international organi¬ 
zation become a superstate? What powers should belong to 
the national state and what powers should belong to an interna¬ 
tional state in an air age? Should the atomic bomb, which is 
carried by aircraft, be controlled by an international body? If 
so, what effect would this have upon the concept of national 
sovereignty? The automobile and the railroad reduced the im¬ 
portance of state and local governments. Will the airplane re¬ 
duce the importance of national governments? Are we likely 
to see statesmen in the future discussing “international rights” 
just as today statesmen discuss “states’ rights”? It may be that 
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a redefinition of national sovereignty is required in an air age. 
Shall the Americans alone determine the rules for those who 
fly over America on route from Quebec to Mexico City? How 
can we have the greatest freedom of movement in the air with¬ 
out jeopardizing tlie national safety of anyone? Tliere can be 
no freedom of the air without rules, but who shall make the 
rules? The airplane has made tire world all of one piece physi¬ 
cally but national differences insist upon many pieces. The many 
pieces may compete with one anotlier for air supremacy or they 
may cooperate with one another in providing for the full and 
effective use of the airplane as an agent of social progress rather 
tlian as an agent of destruction. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Hershey, Burnet, The Air Future. New York, Diiell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1943. 

Lawrence, Chester H., New World Horizons. New York, Silver, 
Burdette and Company, 1942. 
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SCIENTIFIC CHALLENGE OF THE AIR AGE. One 
might reasonably raise the question: When did the air age 
begin? Has it yet arrived? Certainly the roots of the air age go 
back to the mythology of the ancient Greeks or are found in 
writings of tlie Bible which indicate tliat man has been “air 
minded,” at least in his thinking, since the beginning of recorded 
history. Tlie study of birds and the resulting attempts to imitate 
them have been a stimulus to scientific men. Like many other 
discoveries, the airplane is an evolvement from tlie work of 
many men, rather than the invention of one. 
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Three major events in history are of importance in this 
development. The Industrial Revolution, which led to the in¬ 
vention of the internal combustion engine, together with the 
accelerating effect of World Wars I and II have probably given 
the greatest impetus to aviation achievement. If the pace of 
development that obtained during World War I had been main¬ 
tained after the armistice, who knows what World War II 
would have been like? With the even faster pace of this conflict, 
what would another war bring? Can intelligent thinking prevent 
aviation from becoming a monster to destroy the world? We 
do not place a high-powered rifle in the hands of a six-year-old, 
because we know he does not have the experience to use it 
intelligently. Yet science has placed in the hands of relatively 
inexperienced nations a weapon far more dangerous and versa¬ 
tile. Can nations, eitlier individually or collectively, through 
the use of the method of intelligence, arrive at a code of ethics 
which would keep pace with, and forever check, this growing 
monster? 

The challenges of the air age to learning are many and 
varied. From kite flying to model building and flying, the child 
is interested in the principles underlying flight. Bornouli’s 
theorem and Newton’s laws of motion are readily understand¬ 
able and easily demonstrated. The development of the student’s 
natural curiosity regarding types of airplanes can lead to profit¬ 
able studies of design, performance, and utility. 

What are the physiological, geographical, and even astro¬ 
nomical limitations of flying? May we not reach other planets 
or will they reach us first? Why is the gasoline engine used in 
place of other types? How does it work? Wlrat kinds are there? 
What is the future of the rocket and of jet propulsion? Are 
Diesel engines suitable for aircraft? 

We see many different pictures of the airplane of the future. 
Tliat it will be swifter, safer, more streamlined and capable of 
carrying greater loads longer distances seems to be generally 
agreed. Whether or not there will be a “helicopter on every 
roof top” or a “flivver” plane for every family is an unanswerable 
question at the present time. 
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The stimulus to learning in fields allied to aviation is equally 
strong. The growing need for accurate weather information will 
bring an increased demand for meteorological knowledge and 
expert advice. The fellow who now belittles the predictions of 
his local weatherman, may soon lend an anxious ear to his ad¬ 
monitions. In the search for lighter and stronger materials, the 
engineer is likely to uncover alloys more versatile than dura¬ 
lumin or plastics, more durable tlian the bonded plywood which 
promises so much at this writing. Communications will also 
undergo marked transformation. Tlie rapid advance in radar and 
television will need to be correlated with the safety and exten¬ 
sion of the air arm. 

The role of science in the air age needs no overplaying. 
Indeed, it is well to keep in mind that it is just one of the many 
aspects of the age which needs amplification and clarification. 
Although there is little doubt that science is responsible for 
much of the development in the air age, care should be taken 
that it is placed in its proper light with respect to the over-all 
picture. 
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LIFE IN THE HOME, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE AIR 
AGE. The airplane of the postwar world may—like the radio, 
the automobile, and the moving picture—build a new world. 
Power such as was never dreamed of by man is abroad in the 
skies. Is it possible that rapid and novel changes due to rapid 
developments of the airplanes will change our way of life, our 
institutions, and our outlook upon the world? Will it be recog¬ 
nized that cooperative human effort is responsible for the future? 
Will there be instead a return to the "let George do it" attitude 
that followed World War I? 

During the war the north-polar routes were used for many 
air missions. Will these Great Circle routes be practical for 
cargo-carrying planes? Wliat is the nature of the present ship 
and air lanes in relation to the great trade centers? How 
is the situation different for the polar routes? How, if it is 
necessary, will provision be made for fuel in the Arctic? Will 
the “pay load” be the important factor or will nations be more 
concerned about prestige or their places “in the sun”? Is it 
possible that cargo and passenger air services might increase 
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the need for ships, trains, trucks, and buses as the automobile 
did? Will the plane help to solve the employment problem? 

Who will have airplanes? Will the plane grow up over night 
from hundreds, to thousands, to millions as the automobile did? 
How well prepared for their jobs are men and women who oper¬ 
ate planes now? How safe are these planes? What for the most 
part have plane makers and fliers been thinking about—records 
or safety? Will records or safety concern the average buyer of 
a plane? Will there need to be services for airplanes as there 
are for the automobile? Wliat quality of workmanship will the 
owners and operators of planes want? If private planes become 
common, what changes will need to be made in the home-town 
landscape? Will the city or little town find it easy to adjust to 
the air age problems? What restrictions on the uses of private 
planes will be needed to protect all concerned? Wliat qualifica¬ 
tions might be wise and democratic in issuing licenses? Wfliat 
kinds of maps and what knowledge of weather will be needed by 
the civilian who flies? 

What are some of the leisure-time activities that you find 
hard to crowd into your present day? Will the airplane make 
it possible to spend more time with the family at home? Is it 
likely that the plane may scatter the members of the family 
farther apart; or is it possible that it may help in building a 
better home life? Will the teen-age group expect to use the 
family helicopter? Will the government give more assistance 
with tlris home problem than it did with the family-car prob¬ 
lem? 

Wliat possibilities does die airplane have for opening up new 
regions, surveying for new sources of minerals, and helping to 
find better uses of land and water? 

Nothing has been predetermined or is definitely or finally 
fixed. “We are in an age of exploration; we don't know where 
we are going.” Many predictions concerning the air age of the 
future are in the hopper. The potentialities for welfare loom 
big and tire dangers involved are so great that authorities are 
skeptical concerning various features of the pattern for this age. 
Changes are taking place so rapidly that what is regarded as truth 
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at any given period may be outdated and lose its significance 
in a relatively short time. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Harrison, Richard Edes, Look at the World. New York, Alfred 
Knopf, 1944. 

Keliher, Alice V., Air Workers Today. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 

Layten, W. J., “Those Misleading New Maps,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLXXXVII, 447-449 (October, 1943). 

Piper, W. T., “A Private Plane for You," The Atlantic Monthly, 
CLXXIV, 67-71 (July, 1944). 

Stiles, Dan, “Why Not Teach Geography,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CLXXXVI, 626-632 (May, 1943). 

Wilson, Charles Morrow, “Tlie Great Crops Move," Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine, CLXXXVII, 42-49 (June, 1943). 

THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH IN AN AIR AGE. The 
problem of health in an air age has two important aspects—the 
effect on land-bound populations and the effect on aviators and 
other air travelers. 

There was a time when health was largely an individual or 
family problem, but that was long ago. Today most nations are 
concerned with preventing the spread of disease within their 
borders, and with preventing any disease from entering their 
country from other parts of the world. Today, because of rapid 
air transportation, dangerous diseases in a faraway part of the 
world may be carried to the United States overnight. To prevent 
this, we have quarantine officers and sanitary inspectors stand¬ 
ing guard at airports where planes from overseas come in. Planes 
are sprayed with chemicals lethal to mosquitoes and other insect 
vectors, and all passengers are given medical examinations. How¬ 
ever, it is doubtful if these measures will prove to be adequate. 
Insect vectors, if great care is exercised may be prevented from 
alighting from the airplane alive, but a medical examination 
will be slight protection from tlie infected human beings who 
will be potentially capable of bringing into the country many 
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terrible diseases in the incubation stage. For example: An in¬ 
dividual infected with bubonic plague travels by air from Cape 
Town, South Africa, to New York City, in approximately forty- 
eight hours, passes the medical examination at the airport, and 
boards a train for a small town in the Middle West. After his 
arrival home, he develops the symptoms of this dread disease. 
The local doctor is called in, but it takes him several days to 
make an accurate diagnosis, because bubonic plague is unheard 
of in that part of the country. By this time, several other cases 
have occurred. This is the possible beginning of a severe 
epidemic. The following are some suggestions for dealing with 
die problem. 

1. Higher degree of immunization—here and abroad. 

2. Improvement of public health (sanitary measures) in all 
parts of die world in contact with the United States by 
airplane. 

3. More health education here and abroad—films, clinics, lec¬ 
tures, public health nursing, etc. 

4. International efforts to eradicate disease at its source. 

5. Study of how disease, and the conditions which cause disease, 
in die local community affect the health of others in the 
same community—and application of this knowledge to the 
world community. 

6. Study of the costs of preventing disease, with the costs of 
curing disease, considering other factors besides die merely 
financial. 

7. Larger appropriations of funds and talent for medical research. 

8. Education and immunization of air travelers, especially air 
pilots. 

How will the air age affect the health of those who travel 
by airplane and those who pilot planes? What other measures 
may be effectively used besides education and immunization? 
What dangers await these air travelers in dieir journeys through 
the atmosphere? 

What effect will the air age have on the mental and emo- 
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tional health of the people? Will it bring widespread insecurity 
and fear which often lead to mental and emotional difficulties? 
Will it increase the number of conflicts already present in the 
social, economic, and religious fields? How shall we meet these 
problems? 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Armstrong, H. G., Principles and Practices of Aviation Medicine. 

Baltimore, The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1939. 
Aviation Education Research Group, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Air-Age Educa¬ 
tion Series. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. 

Grow, M. C., and Armstrong, H. G., Fit to Fly: A Medical Hand¬ 
book for Fliers. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Ihc., 1941. 

Haggard, H. W., The Science oi Health and Disease. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. 

Kafka, M. Martyn, Flying Health. Harrisburg (Pa.), Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1942. 

Van Liere, E. J., Anoxia: Its Effects on the Body. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. 

Ward, Harold, ed., New Worlds in Science—An Anthology. New 
York, Robert M. McBride and Company, 1941. 

ACTIVITIES FOR GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS 

The following list of activities is designed to suggest to the 
teacher, the wide variety of possibilities for making tlie unit 
interesting and worthwhile. Most of them are addressed to the 
teacher rather tlran to the student. This does not mean that 
they are to be assigned in an arbitrary manner. Rather they 
should be discussed by the class to discover whether or not they 
meet the needs of the group. The resourceful teacher will think 
of many other types of activities, and the students will also have 
fruitful suggestions. Out of group planning should come an 
initial selection of activities which will be supplemented as the 
study progresses. 

No attempt has been made to classify the activities as to tlie 
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appropriate sequence in the development of the unit. This is 
a matter that can best be worked out in the local situation. It 
will be noted that many of the activities pertain to such areas 
as physics, chemistry, geography, biology, history, English and 
health, though they are not so classified. Tlie organization of 
the curriculum in the school in which the unit is to be used 
will determine the areas wliich should be drawn upon. Tlie 
ideal is, of course, to utilize all areas that are pertinent to the 
problems that are being studied. 

1. Select one or more daily or weekly papers and decide upon 
a suitable length of time over which to carry on some ob¬ 
servations of one or more of the following: 

(Note that a number of ideas may be incorporated in this 
activity.) 

a. Military and naval actions in which combat planes 
played a major role. 

b. Changes in airplanes and records made. 

c. Weather conditions, noting particularly the fre¬ 
quency of changes from lows and highs. Show the 
duration of each low and high. 

Keep an accurate record. There are various ways of doing 
this. Have the students make their own plans and submit 
them to tire class for approval. Try to arouse the interest 
of the class and provide some permanent record for a se¬ 
lected part of the work that will prove helpful for future 
reference. 

2. If you are familiar with planes and some of your class mem¬ 
bers want to become acquainted with them, provide flash 
cards, slides, or model planes and help students with tlieir 
identification. Consult with other teachers if you find you 
need assistance. 

3. The students might make a survey of tlieir community to 
locate possible places for air strips or landing fields. The 
actual planning of tlie fields might be undertaken if 
feasible. 

4. Plan a trip to an airport to study planes and air transporta- 
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tion. Use this trip as a basis for work in composition, spell¬ 
ing, community geography, arithmetic, etc. 

5. Put a partly inflated balloon beneath a bell jar and demon¬ 
strate to the class the effect of reduced pressure. Have the 
pupils explain how this relates to flying. 

6. The class might make a model of an airport showing hangars, 
runways, miniature planes, wind sock or tee, and other 
details learned from a visit to the port or from reading. 

y. Place a ping-pong ball in the open part of a funnel. Blow 
hard through the funnel toward the open end. Tire ping- 
pong ball remains in tlie funnel. Why? Wliat does this have 
to do with flying? 

8. Find out where the principal cities are located in relation 
to the Great Circle Polar Route. Plot them on a globe and 
measure the distance saved in going from an important air¬ 
port in the United States to any one of the cities located. 

g. One or more students might plan a library activity, looking 
up the flights made by tibe Wright Brothers, Lindbergh, 
Wiley Post, Amelia Earhart, Wendell Willkie, and others. 

10. Have students select on the globe two important points in 
the day’s news. Stretch a string on the globe between these 
points. Compare the route taken by the string, which is 
the air-line distance between the points, with the route taken 
by steamships or railroads. 

11. Have students report on the flights of the cargo plane. 
Mars. Discuss future possibilities of this type of plane. How 
will this new method of transporting commodities affect 
our way of living? Consider the possibility of the plane 
increasing the self-sufEciency of nations. Consider the possi¬ 
bility of countries developing “air” cities without ever hav¬ 
ing had the pangs of building canals, railroads, or good 
roads. 

12. Have students clip weather predictions from the local news¬ 
paper for a period of a week or ten days, then mount them 
together with the students’ own observations. Determine 
the accuracy of weather predictions. 

13. Suggest that the students construct a model of an air-age 
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city to show how you think the city of the future will be 
built; how the furniture will be built; and how community 
life will be influenced. Visit a library or museum for details 
of construction. Contrast the home of the present with the 
home of the future. Does each serve its purpose? 

14. Tire group might make a frieze showing the development 
of aviation. 

15. Visit a local weather bureau station for the purpose of set¬ 
ting up an observation bureau for the school. Note its loca¬ 
tion. Note placement of tire different measuring instru¬ 
ments. Estimate wind velocities by observiirg the movement 
of common things in the out of doors. Make a hygrometer 
to measure the moisture content or humidity of the air. 
Tliis may be done by observing the temperatures of ordi¬ 
nary thermometers, one of which has moistened muslin 
about its base. 

16. Sketch an outline of an airplane on the blackboard and have 
students name the various parts: wing, fuselage, elevators, 
rudder, etc. 

17. Cut pictures of modern planes from old magazines (e.g,, 
Fortune, Feb., 1941, and Life, Feb. 2, 1942) and have 
students learn to identify them. 

18. Plan to have a pilot or navigator talk to the class about 
flying and the occupations connected with it. 

19. Students might make drawings of cloud formations, indicat¬ 
ing heights at which they are usually found and the relation 
that clouds have to flying. 

20. Make a study of camouflage methods and then experiment 
with them on model planes in one of the following situa¬ 
tions. 

a. A desert 

b. A dense tropical forest 

c. A winter scene 

(a) Snow present 

(b) Leaves off trees but no snow 

d. An urlDan region 

e. A dairy farm 
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21. Miss X, the faculty sponsor of the school paper, is interested 
in the work of this class. She suggests that some of the 
students might write sometliing on this unit which the 
“Acorn” staff might like to use. This would have to be well 
written and interesting. If some of the students wish to do 
tliis, have them make a list of a number of subjects and 
place it on file for future reference. This project might re¬ 
sult in a whole series of related articles on aviation. 

22. A committee might draw up a list of items that ought to 
be taken into consideration in licensing private plane owners. 
Would the list also be appropriate for owners of automo¬ 
biles? 

23. A series of debates might be planned. Some of the following 
questions might be of interest to the group: 

a. Resolved that the airplane should not be used for 
the bombing of cities. 

b. Resolved that we should have government owner¬ 
ship of the aviation industry. 

c. Resolved that the public high schools should teach 
students how to fly. 

d. Resolved that we should have a uniform time belt 
for tire whole United States. 

e. Resolved that no nation should be permitted to 
have its own military air force. 

24. Use a globe to demonstrate existing airplane travel routes 
around the world. Point out tire possibility that tsetse flics 
could be carried to South Arrrcrica or North America and 
that infested rat fleas could be brought from the Orient. 
Recall that buborric plague has long been eirdenric iir the 
latter area. 

25. Discover how lice are related to the transmission of typhus 
fever. Show how air travel might be responsible for rapid 
sprcadiirg of such a disease. 

26. Discover w'hat precautions are used to prevent infested mos¬ 
quitoes from traveling from one country to another in air¬ 
planes. Discover what diseases are spread by mosquitoes. 

27. Discover why muscular coordination is so important if one 
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would become a successful airplane pilot. Wliat types of 
muscular coordination would be of value in piloting a plane? 

28. Discover why an efficient circulatory system is a requisite 
of the good pilot. 

29. Call together pupils interested in forming a model airplane 
club. Talk over organization plans. Consider who might 
be secured as a local sponsor and appoint a group to do the 
preliminary work of organization. Form a permanent club 
as soon as a sponsor has been elected. Decide on the type of 
activities to be carried on by the club. Investigate contest 
possibilities. Formulate simple rules to govern a local con¬ 
test. Investigate the different types of model planes that 
may be built. Investigate various phases explaining how 
an airplane stays aloft. Plan and build some model planes 
and test them out. Exhibit work done at some public place 
to arouse community interest. Plan and cany out a model 
airplane field-day contest. Make plans for future activities. 

30. Motion picture films and slides depicting different phases 
of airplane development are very valuable in this unit. Send 
to the Ohio State University for a list of available visual 
aids (motion-picture films, glass slides). If a projector is not 
available, perhaps the class might initiate a project to raise 
money to secure one. 

31. How did the automobile change the behavior of people? 
You probably can secure a great deal of information on the 
subject from older people in the community, as well as 
from books and magazine articles. Consider what changes 
are likely to come about in the behavior of home folks and 
friends as a result of the airplane. 

32. Some of the students might write articles, poems, or drama¬ 
tizations about the future of tlie airplane. Such topics as 
tlie following might appeal to certain students: 

Our Community in i960 

Tlie New Air-Age Home in i960 

The City of Tomorrow 

33. Survey the community to find people who have had ex¬ 
perience in flying an airplane. Try to find someone who 
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owned and operated his own plane before the war. Inter¬ 
view one of these persons to get his ideas about owners of 
planes in the future; regulations expected; changes in com¬ 
munity and home life. 

34. Some of the students might want to make studies of differ¬ 
ent types of aircraft in order to determine the advantages 
or disadvantages of each type. This might lead to the prepa¬ 
ration of models of the different types considered. 

35. A pilot lias a regular route into India; another one goes into 
Eritrea. What particular reasons do you see for tliese men 
being in good health? What precautions will the govern¬ 
ment need to make in order to protect the health of the 
crew, the passengers, and the people in the United States? 
Is it possible that tlie governments of India and Eritrea will 
need to take precautions too? Be ready to discuss your 
viewpoint on this subject with a fellow-worker before the 
class. 

36. Survey the community to find possible future purchasers 
of airplanes. This could be carried out in several ways: house- 
to-house canvass with definite questions in mind; a ques¬ 
tionnaire that might be handed to tlie man of the house; 
or by a study of possible purchasing power from observa¬ 
tion. If the class should become interested in finding out tlie 
possibilities of the community as an air-age town, it might 
be possible for the class to work with some of tlie service 
clubs or the chamber of commerce. Tliis survey might be 
the beginning of constmetive tliinking on the part of the 
entire community. 

37. Plan to have a student interview someone in the community 
who is learning to fly in order to find out such things as the 
following: 

a. The qualifications he or she needed in order to take 
instructions, 

b. The cost of instractions. 

c. The requirements necessary for obtaining a pilot's 
certificate. 

d. How difficult learning to fly is. 
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e. The subjects one should study in high school if he 
intends to take pilot training. 

The prospective pilot might be invited to discuss these 
matters before the class. 

38. Suggest individual or committee reports to the class on the 
various sections of Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 29, Pilots’ 
Radio Manual, published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Reports might be made on such 
topics as radio range stations, radio marker stations, the 
radio beam, and teletype service. 

39. Students might consult a local travel-insurance company to 
find out the cost of air-travel insurance as compared with 
auto-travel insurance. In this connection they might also 
study the relative safety of air travel as compared with travel 
by automobile or by railway train. 

40. How is a knowledge of the stars likely to be of value to the 
air navigator? Set up a project in star and planet identifi¬ 
cation. 

41. Place a drop of ether or carbon tetrachloride on the wrist 
and fan it gently. Explain what happens and how it happens. 
How does this phenomenon relate to flight? 

42. A great deal has . been written about airplanes and flying. 
Articles, stories and poems about flying and fliers might be 
collected. It would be a good idea also to make a list of 
books about flying. This suggests the preparation of scrap¬ 
books and folders that might be of value to the class and to 
other classes studying the same unit. 

43. Collect pictures of famous men and women fliers. Look 
for articles and poems about tlrem, 

44. Study die vocational possibilities in the field of aviation, 
and the qualifications for each type of position. 

45. Study the evaluation of transportation. 

46. On D Day, H Hour, there was no question in General Eisen¬ 
hower’s mind about landing at a certain part of the French 
coast. Is it possible that the airplane may have been an aid 
in deciding the landing place? Study the various uses of the 
plane on D Day. 
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Prepare radio scripts and playlets showing the work of a 
control tower. 

48. Study and discuss the growth of the airport. 

49. Make a,tissue paper bag about two feet high and one foot 
in diameter. Hold it inverted over a Bunsen burner or 
alcohol flame until it becomes filled with hot air. Release it 
and allow it to rise. State tlie principles involved and their 

. relation 1 to the flight of aircraft. 

50. Make a study of weather-predicting “gadgets” that are on 

the market. Find out the worldng principle of each of them. 
Compare these with weather devices used by the U. S. 
Army and the Navy, such as tire radio, for obtaining weather 
information.' . 

51. Set up a consumers’ guide for the purchase of weather in¬ 
struments. Wliich should be in the average home in the 
air age? Wliat kind of a barometer do you advise Mr. Air- 
minded to install in his new home? 

52. Make a study of clouds in order to know the clouds that 
give the most trouble in flight. Secure pictures from the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Tlie study of the formation of 
clouds, fog, rain, etc.', can be facilitated by stirring ice and 
water in a shiny can witli a thermometer until mist or dew 
forms on the outside of die can. Tlie reading of the ther¬ 
mometer shows die dew point of the condensing point of 
the vapor.' 

53. A simple device for showing the explosive force of gasoline, 
the effect of compression on explosion and the function of 

' the ignition system, may be made from a 12 in. glass tube, 
two stoppers, a Model T Ford coil, three drj' cells and 
connecting wires. Wires are run through one stopper with 
the ends inside the tube about apart. Tlie other ends 
are connected in series with a switdi, coil, and dry cells. 
A drop of gasoline is placed in the open end of die glass 
tube (which has been suitably mounted on a ring stand) 
and allowed to evaporate. Touching the switch will cause 
the gasoline to' burn quiedy. If, however, a second stopper 
is placed in the open end of the tube after adding the gaso- 
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line as before, an explosion of sufficient violence occurs to 
blow the stopper across the room. 

54. Fill a tumbler with water and cover it with a card. Holding 
the card in place, invert the glass. Let go of the card. Instead 
of falling, the card remains in place and the water stays in 
the tumbler, showing that air is pressing on the card. This 
experiment shows that air presses upward as well as down¬ 
ward. What effect would this pressure have on a flying 
airplane? 

55. Discuss how men learned to use things that facilitated 
travel. 

56. Notice how bird feathers are adapted to flying. Is the air¬ 
plane constructed on the same principle? Discuss. 

EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES 

GENERAL CONCEPT OF EVALUATION. Evaluation 
should be used as a means of determining tlie progress of 
students toward the goals for which students and teachers arc 
working. Tire purpose of evaluation is to help students and 
teachers see where progress is being made and where it is not, 
and to point to reasons for progress or lack of progress. It is 
to lead to the changes which are needed to bring progress about. 
It may, in some cases, lead to change in the goals, themselves, 
when other goals are found to be more fruitful in the develop¬ 
ment of students. This means tliat evaluation should start with 
the beginning of any unit of study. The purposes, themselves, 
should be evaluated in terms of tlieir contribution to student 
understanding, appreciations, special abilities, and the like. And 
evaluation should continue as study proceeds. In other words, 
purposes should constantly be evaluated and this should be a 
cooperative project. 

It is important that the teacher know the progress students 
are making, for this knowledge should help him in his planning. 
It is also important that students know what progress they are 
making, so that they, too, may plan more effectively. And it is 
important that teacher and students have the same basic under- 
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standings, so that they may plan together. Tims, evaluation be¬ 
comes a cooperative process. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES. Tlie following proposals for 
evaluation are purely suggestive. Tlrey are not intended to be 
all-inclusive. They are merely to point to some ways in which 
teachers and students may secure evidence of student growth 
toward desired goals. As the teacher and students determine 
goals and wa5'S of working toward them, so will they determine 
appropriate methods of evaluating progress. Tlie suggestions 
made here fall in two categories, the collecting of evidence 
through informal means and the discovering of evidence through 
formal testing. The teacher will think of many ways of securing 
evidence which are not mentioned here. And he will, no doubt, 
find appropriate means of recording progress. Tire assembling 
of materials written by students and the recording of observed 
behaviors in anecdotal record form are two suggestions worth 
noting. 

1. GATHERING EVIDENCE BY INFORMAL MEANS. The tcacher 

in many day-by-day contacts with students will find evidences 
of growth on their part. The statements they make, the ques¬ 
tions they ask, the books, magazines, or articles they read, the 
projects they undertake, will all provide evidence. Their part in 
group work, the responsibilities they assume and their manner in 
dealing with other people will, also, give evidence. In the cul¬ 
minating stages of the unit, the class projects planned offer many 
opportunities for the teacher to judge the learnings which have 
taken place in the unit. The bits of evidence obtained here 
will be added to others to form a more complete picture of 
student achievement. Let us look at some of the evidence which 
teachers can obtain from observing their students at work and 
note some ways in which this evidence can be used in improving 
teaching techniques. 

2 . STUDENT INTERESTS. Studcnts show tlicir interests in 
the activities in which they engage in many ways. The student 
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who is really intejestecl in a study of the air age will find much 
to read about the airplane and tlic new world which the airplane 
is making, for such material is easily available at the present 
time. What he reads in this connection, of his own free will, 
will somewhat indicate where his interest lies. He may read of 
social issues upon which the air age focuses especial attention. 
He may read material which concerns the mechanics of airplane 
building. He may read the stories which picture the adventurous 
life of the airplane pilot or hostess. It is possible that he may 
read nothing except materials suggested by the teacher. All of 
this is significant to the teacher who would help students furtlier 
and broaden their interests. 

Informal conversations of students may give the teacher 
much the same kind of information about interests that a knowl¬ 
edge of reading done may provide, and they are worth noting 
for this reason. 

In like manner, projects undertaken by students may be 
observed for the interests they show. It may be noticed that 
some students choose many different things to do while some 
may choose to repeat the same thing over and over. An example 
here might be of map-making. The teacher might ask: Does 
this indicate an unusual interest in geography, or does it indi¬ 
cate an insecurity on the part of the child? Has he chosen map¬ 
making because in that he feels he can succeed? Each observa¬ 
tion a teacher makes may lead him to a better understanding 
of the student with whom he works. 

3. nEMOCRATrc VALUES. Many times during the study of 
such a unit as might develop from this resource unit, there will 
be opportunities for student participation in debates and discus¬ 
sions, for participation in group and individual projects, and 
for reporting on work done on these projects. We can get evi¬ 
dence from work of this kind that would help teachers or stu¬ 
dents or both to realize how worthwhile these experiences are 
and where changes might well be made. Such critical evaluation 
is an important aspect of the democratic process. Three illus¬ 
trations follow: 
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4. GROUP PARTICIPATION. Tom may, during the first three 
weeks of discussion, make no contributions. He may listen attem 
tively, but he has nothing to say. Tlien one day some student 
makes the remark that airplanes should not be allowed to fly 
from Canada across the United States to Mexico without the 
approval of the United States and Tom says, “I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t." Tins may not tell us a great deal about Tom’s 
ability to think or his beliefs, but it gives us one bit of evidence 
that Tom is beginning to express his beliefs in class. If the 
teacher can recognize this small contribution as eHdence of prog¬ 
ress on the part of Tom in expressing his opinion in class, and 
can treat his remark in such a way that it will add to the group 
discussion, observation of Tom’s work will probably reveal more 
contributions. Records of such statements may help both die 
teacher and Tom to jilan for further progress on Tom’s part. 

5, THINKING. , When Sam starts to construct some article 
such as a model of an airport, we can watch for the type of ques¬ 
tions he asks. If he says, “How shall I start,’’ and later says, “Is 
this all right?’’ and then “Wliat shall I do next?’’ we are find¬ 
ing that Sam is doing little thinking but is depending on others 
to make decisions for him. A series of such questions would lead 
tlie, teacher to look for methods which would stimulate Sam to 
determine purposes and make plans which could guide his work. 
Later questions such as the following one would show growth on 
the part of Sam. “These pieces of wood need to be put together, 
but the glue I am using won't hold them; what is wrong with 
the, glue?” But still more progress is seen when Sam discovers 
the glue will not hold and proposes possible reasons. When he 
says, ‘Ts this a type of glue which will not hold wood? Is die 
wood too porous for the one application of glue which I used? 
Did I let the glue dry long enough before I put the two pieces 
together?’’ we are beginning to see more thought on the part 
of Sam. When Sam asks himself and his teacher tliese questions, 
he can begin to plan for a better understanding of his own 
problem. 
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6. SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS. Maiy may 
speak with a great deal of feeling when she says, “We should 
have bombed the Japanese and the Germans off the face of 
the earth. The best use to which the airplane could have been 
put would have been just this.” Can we imagine that a child 
may come to school with just such a belief as this one? Would 
we want to change it? Tliat is hardly our job. But we would 
want Mary to base her belief on something more than prejudice. 
No doubt in our teaching various means will be used to help 
Mary understand why she holds such a belief, various materials 
will be made available to Mary for her to explore, questions 
will be raised to focus attention on a need for further informa¬ 
tion. If Mary arrives at the decision that she has made this state¬ 
ment because of the things which some Japanese and some 
Germans did during the war and that she should withhold 
judgment until she can learn more about German and Japanese 
people, would we not say Mary has shown progress in her ability 
to use the method of intelligence in solving problems? 

If a student has gained much from a study of this unit, he 
will be able to state a number of generalizations drawn from 
his thinking about the important issues which are brought up 
for discussion. The teacher might then ask near the close of 
the unit that a list of these generalizations be written. From 
these he may ascertain a number of things. He may find out 
how consistent the student is in his beliefs. If he states one 
generalization which is somewhat contradictory to another, the 
teacher will have evidence that the student has not understood 
very well what underlies these beliefs. He may have evidence 
that he has not thought through the problem very well. He may 
also discover something of the values which the student holds— 
tlie things which he really cherishes. Tims, he may check these 
generalizations for consistency and for values. 

If the student writes such a set of generalizations as these, he 
expresses one point of view: 

a. America should have more airplanes than any other 
country should have. 
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b. The United States should make the rules for airplane 
travel. 

c. The United States should retain air bases in the Pacific. 

d. Our planes should be able to refuel at any air base in 
the world. 

If he writes such a set of generalizations as tliese, he ex¬ 
presses a very different belief; 

a. Tliere should be a world organization to regulate air¬ 
plane travel. 

b. Tlie airplane should be used as a means of bringing 
about closer cooperation between nations in world 
organization. 

c. An international air force should be organized for the 
purpose of enforcing peace throughout the world. 

These two sets of generalizations indicate different beliefs 
and different values, but in each case they are consistent. 

But should the student express such beliefs as the ones which 
follow he gives evidence of being somewhat confused. This does 
not mean he has done no thinking, but it does show that he 
has much further to go in analyzing situations for determining 
the grounds on which they stand. 

a. There should be a world organization to regulate air¬ 
plane travel. 

b. Tire United States should make the rules which affect 
the travel of United States planes to any part of the 
world. 

INFORMAL VALUE ANALYSIS. Students have a great 
many values which they reveal in a number of different ways. 
Some of them may be shown in the writing the student does. 
In fact, many will be. So the teacher might take the writing 
done by students, generalizations, descriptions, short articles, any 
writing done by the student, and analyze it for the kinds of 
statements made. He will find the student is expressing a num¬ 
ber of ideas of which he approves, and a number of which he 
disapproves. If the teacher can assemble these in some sort of 
order he may find he has a very good picture of the values held 
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by the students. Tliis will not be for the purpose of trying to 
change them, but it may well be for the purpose of helping the 
student to look critically at his own values. He may want to 
change them when he sees what tliey are. 

FORMAL PROCEDURES FOR TESTING THE OUTCOMES 
OF THE UNIT. Until fairly recently attempts were not 
made to evaluate such things as attitudes, beliefs, values, inter¬ 
ests, and drinking. They were thought to be too intangible for 
testing. And now a number of tests are available to those who 
would care to use them. Tliese tests seek to gather evidence on 
many of tire values expressed in the statement of the role of 
the school (page 2.95). The teacher may utilize these tests to 
indicate general progress toward the major objectives of educa¬ 
tion. Pie may also utilize the same techniques in preparing simi¬ 
lar tests directly related to the unit on the air age. 

1. TESTS FOR THINKING. So far no one test has been 
devised through which the whole thinking process can be evalu¬ 
ated. Tests have been devised, however, through which evidence 
can be secured on various aspects of the thinking process. Tliese 
tests, along with other evidences, contribute to a better under¬ 
standing of the student’s ability to think. 

a). The interpretation of data test.'* In this test various 
kinds of data are presented to students. Tliey are in the form of 
charts, tables, graphs, and written statements. Concerning the 
data presented a number of conclusions are drawn. Some of the 
conclusions given are justified; some arc not, and the student 
is asked to distinguish between them. Some students will arrive 
at conclusions with too few data, Tliey may go heyond the data. 
Tliey may read into statements ideas that are not there. Tlie 
test is designed to help students recognize the mistakes they 
are making and learn to draw from data only those conclusions 
which can be justified. 

■*A more detailed desctiptioti of thk type of test is found in E. R. Smit'h 
and R. W, Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress, pp. 38-74. Tests 
of tliis type can be secured from the American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York, alsri from the College of Education, Bureau of 
Educational Research, 'ihe Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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b) . Nature of proof. In the Nature of Proof test ® a situ¬ 
ation is described. A conclusion is drawn from the evidence that 
is given and a number of statements are made from which this 
conclusion might have been drawn. Some of these are facts, 
some are assumptions, and some are neither. When accepted 
as true, some of these statements support the conclusion, some 
refute it, and some are irrelevant to it. Some are true statements, 
some are false, some are neither. Tire ability to distinguish be¬ 
tween these is an important part of the thinking process. And 
from this test some evidence can be secured which the teacher 
and student can use in recognizing the need for more careful 
distinctions between fact and assumption, true and false state¬ 
ments, and the like. It is important for students to learn to judge 
their own statements as well as those of others. 

c) . Application of principles. Two types of application of 
princijples tests have been devised. One of these is the Applica¬ 
tion of Principles of Science which seeks to obtain information 
concerning the student’s ability to apply knowledge gained in 
the study of science to the situations in life where these princi¬ 
ples apply. This type of test might well be worked out for any 
body of subject matter which is based on principles that are 
applicable to many situations. Tire second test is the Applica¬ 
tion of Principles of Logical Reasoning, This is designed to help 
students determine their ability to distinguish “between con¬ 
clusions which follow logically from given assumptions and con¬ 
clusions which do not follow logically from the given assump¬ 
tions.” Four principles of logical reasoning are tested by tliis 
device.® How well the student can apply each of these principles 
and to what extent he can reach logical conclusions in situations 
and justify the conclusions made will be indicated to some ex¬ 
tent by the results of this test. 

2. A SCALE OF BELIEFS. To secure some understanding of 
a student’s attitude toward pertinent social issues, a number of 
statements have been made to which the student is asked to 
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react by stating that he is in agreement with, disagrees with, 
or is uncertain about the belief expressed. Tlrese beliefs express 
different points of view, and from them some estimate can be 
made of how conservative or liberal a student is. Tire test is 
made up of some two hundred statements, and is in two sections 
designed to be given at different times. In the second half of the 
test will be found an opposite point of view expressed for each 
statement made in tlie first section. And from tliis consistency 
of beliefs can be checked.’ 
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The Story of a Disturbance, sd. 12 min. 16mm. Rent from College 
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FILM STRIPS 

Order the film strips mentioned below from The Jam Plandy 
Organization, 1775 Broadway, New York. 

Pilot Training Series. 

Kit 1 . 

A. Aircraft regulations—Need for centralized regulation. 

B. Men and Wings—History of flight and early attempts to 
the first successful flight. 

C. Radio and Control—Use of radio in controlling traffic. 

D. Today’s Wings—Development of aviation from World 
War I to present time. 

E. The Pilot—The responsibility of the pilot, his rating, and 
limitations. 

F. Traffic—Right of way, minimum altitudes for flight, 
weather minimum. 

Kit II. 

A. Air Masses—High and low pressure area, wind directions, 
precipitation. 

B. Air Ocean—Tire atmosphere. 

C. Airways Aids—Government navigational aidsi beams, 
markers, etc. 

D. Air Pilotage—Face of the earth, maps, charts. 

E. Dead Reckoning—Trae Course measurement. 

F. Flight Instruments—Principles of operation. 

G. Pilot Problems—Practical examples of navigation prob¬ 
lems. 

H. Weather—Clouds, storms, basic forecastings, weather 
maps, weather reports. 
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MAPS, CHARTS, AND GLOBES 

Amateur Radio Map of the World. Order from American Radio 
Relay League, Inc., West Hartford, Connecticut. $1.25. 

Cloud Forms. Washington, D. G., Government Printing Office, 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Free. 

Goode, Paul J., Goode’s School Atlas. Chicago (Illinois), Rand, 
McNally and Company. 

Map Services. For information concerning new war maps and map 
services, see the article by J. T. Maddox, "Current New Map 
Material Worthy of Preservation by Public Libraries,” in 
Library /ournal, April 15, 1943, LXVIII, 309-312. 

One World, One War. New York Times, Inc., 1942. 25^ 

Polar Projection, Northern Hemisphere. Ottawa, Canada, Hydro- 
graphic and Map Service Department of Mines and Resources, 
1941. 25^. 

Teaching a True Concept of the World. Chicago, Rand, McNally 
and Company. 25^. 

World Maps for the Air Age. Edited by G. T. Renner, New York, 
Rand, McNally and Company, 1942. 45" x 45". 

Write the Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for the latest edition of their 
free pamphlet, "Little Known Facts About the Scheduled 
Air Transport Industry." Contains some charts. 

Write to "American Airlines, Inc.” for maps of the world in an air 
age. 

Write to American Geographical Society, 156th Street, Broadway, 
New York. A large folded map—"geography, resources, and 
population.” 


RADIO SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTION 

Educational Recordings for Classroom Use. Sound Recordings Divi¬ 
sion, Association of School Film Library, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, 1941. 

Educational Script Exchange Catalog. Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
10^. 
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CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 
THROUGH TEACHER-STUDENT 
PLANNING 

OF THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL curriculum reorganization centers around the extent to 
which students should participate in the planning of school 
activities. In the early stages of the development of the pro¬ 
gressive movement, as a reaction against extreme imposition 
and regimentation, some educational theorists advocated pro¬ 
grams which gave the student tire central responsibility for de¬ 
termining how he should spend his time in school. Acting upon 
this theory, some schools undoubtedly went too far in interpret¬ 
ing freedom as mere absence of restraint. Often the theory was 
used by weak teachers as an excuse for their inability to exercise 
adequate school control. Traditional educators, who were not 
inclined to relinquish the arbitrary authority which they held, 
and which they believed was essential to inculcate discipline in 
students as an indispensable preparation for life, seized upon the 
weaknesses of the progressive movement, frequently exaggerat¬ 
ing them. Tire clash between these two ideologies has never 
been fully, reconciled. Today shortcomings of society are usually 
laid at the door of the school. To some, these shortcomings are 
due to the failure of the schools to develop social responsibility 
through continuous practice. To others, they are due to "soft 
pedagogy," to the failure of. the school to, force young people to 
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face without question the tashs determined by the needs of adult 
society. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING-AN ESSENTIAL 
OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

Interpreters of the meaning of democracy almost unani¬ 
mously agree that the survival of our democratic life depends 
upon the extent to which we, as a people, succeed in planning 
and working together for the common good. If we ever abandon 
the idea that the common man is capable of solving the complex 
problems that beset him, in close cooperation with his fellows, 
at that time democracy will languish and die. Those who know 
what they want will be quick to assume the responsibilities 
relinquished by the citizen, and the result is bound to be some 
kind of dictatorship, even though it may be “American style.” 
That the people have no intention of surrendering their responsi¬ 
bility for cooperative planning was attested by the 1944 national 
elections. Even under the stress of the most devastating war in 
history, the American people took time out to study the basic 
issues and to register their convictions at the polls. 

That the American people expect their government to as¬ 
sume leadership in national planning for the common good is 
clear. Social security, flood control, rural electrification are but 
a few illustrations of planning that have the unqualified ap¬ 
proval of most people. The extension of such planning appears 
to be inevitable. If such planning is to be succes.sful, it must be 
done by the people through their duly chosen representatives, 
otherwise it becomes a paternalistic scheme, which may easily 
become the basis of a totalitarian government. It is not enough 
that government be organized to promote the common good, it 
must continue to be responsible to the people. Community 
and regional planning is in its infancy. Community councils, 
sometimes brought into being as a result of the exigencies of 
war, have amply Justified themsdves as agencies for community 
improvement in the areas of health, recreation, education, and 
government. Such planning depends upon the intelligence and 
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will of the citizen to cooperate with his fellows in evolving and 
carrying into effect plans of action. Wliere but in the schools 
are people to develop an understanding of the significance of 
planning, and a zeal to promote the improvement of living in 
the immediate and wider community? 

THE CONVENTIONAL HIGH SCHOOL LAGS 

Wliat opportunities does the student in the conventional 
high school have to develop the attitudes and understandings 
called for if he is to be prepared for democratic citizenship? 
Tlie curriculum is set up in advance through narrow courses 
of study ^ or adopted text and workbooks which prescribe the 
ground to be covered, sometimes in the form of daily lessons. 
In these cases, cooperative curriculum planning is out of the 
question. Planning implies that decisions are to be made, but 
Ae important decisions have been made long before the student 
arrives upon the scene. In the extra-curricular field the situa¬ 
tion is different. Here the students exercise considerable control 
over their clubs and organizations. Democratic planning has 
ample opportunity to function, in some cases with too little 
participation by teachers. These activities are correctly regarded 
as curricular, but the very fact that sharp differences in the 
extent of cooperative action exist between the classroom and 
the “activities period" prevents a complete program in which 
the student sees the entire life of the school as a unity, as an 
opportunity for democratic participation. 

E)CTEND1NG THE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PARTICIPATION 

Any successful attempt to extend the program of student 
participation depends, of course, upon the attitude of the school. 
It needs to re-examine the values which it holds to be significant 

iPor an excellent discussion of this problem, see Edward Krug and Lester 
Anderson, eds. Adapting Instruction in die Social Studies to Individual Differ¬ 
ences. Fifteenth Yearbook, The National Council for the Social Studies. Wash¬ 
ington, National Council for the Social Studies, 1944, Chapter XV. 
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in education. If it regards the acquisition of subject matter as 
of supreme importance, tlien cooperative planning is justified on 
the ground that if the student participates to some extent in the 
determination of activities and procedures, he will be happier 
and learn more subject matter. Tlius, cooperative planning be¬ 
comes a device to carry out purposes that are usually external 
to the student’s life. If, on the other hand, the school is thor¬ 
oughly committed to the thesis tliat the most important values 
in education are intimately associated with the ability and zeal 
to work together for the common good, and that the best way 
to prepare for democratic citizenship is through practicing it 
in the day-to-day life of the school, then the way lies open to 
a genuine extension of tire opportunities for cooperative teacher- 
student planning. But such a decision is not easy to make be¬ 
cause it involves the subordination of the learning of fixed 
quotas of subject matter to learning the techniques of demo¬ 
cratic action by practicing them. Subject-matter values have the 
sanction of long tradition, and tire procedures for developing 
them are better understood by the academically trained teacher. 
Nevertlieless, even in the conventional school much can be done 
if there is an appreciation of the value of cooperative action. 

SOME PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING 

1. TEACHEK-STUDENT PLANNING IS MORE SUCCESSFUL IN A 
SCHOOL WHICH HAS A VITAL PROGRAM OF ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER 
PLANNING OF SCHOOL POLICY. Cooperative curriculum plan¬ 
ning among teachers and students does not flourish in an atmos¬ 
phere of autocracy. Wliere teachers have no voice in the determi¬ 
nation of school policy, the formulation of school purposes, or 
the conditions under which they work, there is little likelihood 
that democracy in tlie classroom will be extensively practiced. 
In the first place, a school administrator who exercises autocratic 
controls would frown upon any widespread attempt on the part 
of the teachers to extend democracy to students, for this would 
be a glaring inconsistency which would soon threaten existing 
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administrative policy. In the second place, such administration 
is usually accompanied by a rigid curriculum organization which 
leaves few decisions to be made by teachers and students. In the 
third place, teachers who are forced to live in an autocratic at¬ 
mosphere are loath to jeopardize their security by introducing 
cooperative classroom planning. 

The situation is quite different when the administrator con¬ 
ceives his principal function to be the stimulation of teachers 
through the continuous use of democratic processes. In such a 
situation the teaching staflE, under the guidance of the adminis¬ 
trator, assumes responsibility for group decisions concerning all 
of the problems that vitally concern the school.® In several 
sdiools known to the author, tire staff elects an executive com¬ 
mittee of which the principal is ex ofEcio chairman, which plans 
faculty meetings, appoints all committees, meets at stated times 
for a discussion of school problems which are ultimately brought 
before the faculty for final decision, unless the committee has 
been given “power to act” by the faculty. An interesting ex¬ 
ample of the work of such a committee is found in the Ohio 
State University school. The following quotation explains the 
plan: 

At the request of the director, in the spring of 1939, an executive 
committee was elected by the faculty to give advice on administra¬ 
tive problems, while major matters of policy are discussed and 
decided by the whole faculty. The responsibilities of the executive 
committee have become very broad. Budget matters are referred to 
it, including maintenance allotments for the various areas and salaries 
of the staff. The committee also recommends concerning faculty rank. 
Twelve standing committees through which the faculty works are 
appointed by this central group. At the opening of school in Octo¬ 
ber, each faculty member names the committees on which he prefers 
to serve. In the light of these preferences, assignments are made. 
It is recognized that an intelligent adult should know where he 
can serve most happily and effectively. Of interest in this connection 

® For illustrations of democratic faculty participation, see the following: 
G. Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul Misner, Democracy in School Ad¬ 
ministration. New York, D. Applcton-Gentury Company, Inc., 1943. Arthur D. 
Hollingshead, Guidance in Democratic Living. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1941. 
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is the fact that students in conducting their school affairs have 
worked out a similar procedure, choosing committees from volun¬ 
teers for work on a particular project. Interested effort is thus the 
mle, and it is seldom necessary to compel either student or faculty 
member to assist with a given activity. In addition to directing faculty 
organization, the executive committee often makes recommendations 
concerning disciplinary problems, all school enterprises, or matters 
of policy referred to it by director or faculty.® 

It is no accident that this school has become well known 
for its program of teacher-student planning,* for it is merely the 
logical extension of democratic teacher participation in policy 
making. 

Another interesting example of democratic administration 
is found in the William A. Bass Junior High School of Atlanta, 
Georgia.® This high school is organized as nine “little” schools. 
Each of these units has a chairman who coordinates the work 
of his respective “school,” and serves as a member of the princi¬ 
pal’s cabinet. “The function of the cabinet is tliat of policy¬ 
making, organization of school-wide activities, and the promo¬ 
tion of school welfare and solidarity.” This cabinet meets with 
the principal at regular periods. The faculty and students of 
each “little” school are the curriculum-planning group. In this 
way administrative policy making and day-to-day school and 
classroom planning is a unitary process. 

While all-school planning facilitates planning by individual 
teachers and students, it would be a mistake to assume that 
the individual teacher can do nothing apart from an organized 
group program, for the resourceful teacher will always find ways 
of rising above the general level. There is no denying the fact, 
however, that he will be confronted by grave diflBculties and 
serious limitations unless he has the support of the administra¬ 
tion. 

® Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, 
pp. 727-728. See also Harold Fawcett, “We Choose Our Director," Educational 
Method, aVIII, 402-407 (May, 1939). 

‘For the students' view of this problem see: Class of 1938, University High 
School, The Ohio State University, Were We Guinea Pigs? New York, Henry 
Holt, 1938. 

" W. Joe Scott, et al. "Nine Schools Make One," Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIX, 78-87 (April, 1945). 
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2. TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING IS NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CURRICULUM PRE-PLANNING ON THE PART OF THE SCHOOL AND THE 

TEACHER.® For many people, teacher-student planning has 
become the symbol of a “soft pedagogy” which permits students 
to do as they please. Tliey hold that there is educational value 
in imposing disagreeable tasks upon students which is lost when 
teachers and students plan together. Unfortunately, in the early 
days of the progressive movement, some teachers interpreted 
the philosophy underlying democratic participation to mean that 
students should determine the activities which they wished to 
pursue witliout much, if any, guidance from the teacher. Other 
teachers became so zealous in promoting teacher-student plan¬ 
ning that they tended to forget the setting in which it took 
place, and the part which they played in the planning process. 
When they wrote of their experiences, one often gained the 
impression, perhaps erroneously, that the students made all 
the decisions without the help of the teacher. 

If we face the problem realistically, we must recognize, 
first of all, that the ideals, values, and purposes of the school 
are defined by the school’s responsibility for promoting and 
refining democratic living. They are not a matter of whim or 
caprice. All that the school does must furtlier these purposes, 
if it is to continue to retain the support of society. Second, it 
must be recognized that needs are not always recognized by 
students, and third, that the school owes an obligation to stu¬ 
dents to see to it that they grow optimally in all the aspects 
of living, in terms of their own potentialities. All this means 
that the school must have over-all purposes to which all mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff hold allegiance; and that some general 
curriculum structure that will guarantee the development of 
the democratic personality must be developed and accepted by 
all. Problem areas or broad comprehensive units which give 
promise of providing richness of experience in personal and com- 

“See Croup Planning in Education. 194; Yearbook, Department of Super¬ 
vision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Association. 
Washington, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1945, 
Chapter II. This volume contains many illustrations of successful teacher-student 
planning. 
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niunity living may be set up without violating the cieative 
process. 

Schools will vary, of course, in the extent to which they 
will preplan broad curricular areas, but most educators will agree 
that tliis pre-planning is essential, and that it must not be left 
to "the inspiration of the moment.” Students are quick to recog¬ 
nize the necessity for such pre-planning and they accept it as 
a necessary aspect of their education. It is within this frame¬ 
work that teacher-student planning takes root and develops. For 
example, the school may decide tliat students at a certain level 
require exjaeriences related to the life of the community. The 
scope and precise nature of these experiences may well be left 
to teacher-student planning. 

3 . THE VALUES OF TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING NEED TO BE 
WELL UNDERSTOOD AND ACCEPTED BY PARENTS AND THE GENERAL 

PUBLIC. Most parents received tlieir education in rather for¬ 
mal situations. They are accustomed to think of education as so 
much ground to be covered in the form of daily assignments 
from textbooks. Many of them have had no opportunity to re¬ 
orient themselves in terms of the school’s function to provide 
training in democratic citizenship. Consequently, they are apt 
to think of the time spent by the teacher and students in 
initiating a unit of work as wasted. In the school they attended, 
the textbooks were on hand tlie first day of school and the 
teachers made their assignments. Study and recitation began 
immediately. In their present daily lives, they spend much time 
in defining and clarifying their problems, and in planning their 
solution, but they tend not to identify this process with what is 
done in school. In other words, there is a wide gap between 
school and life that cannot be bridged without help. 

If parents have been called upon in the formulation and 
clarification of the school’s purposes, and if procedures for 
realizing these purposes have been discussed with them, and 
perhaps demonstrated to them, attitudes are bound to change, 
for parents want their children to become self-reliant, socially 
sensitive, thinking individuals and they can readily be made to 
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comprehend that direct experience in the practice of these 
values is much more valuable than the acquisition of knowledge 
about them. 

4. TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING IS MORE SUCCESSFUL IN A 
SCHOOL THAT IS COMMITTED TO MEETING THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS, 
SOLVING THEIR PROBLEMS, AND EXTENDING AND ENRICHING THEIR 
INTERESTS. This principle needs little discussion at this point 
for it has been stressed earlier that in order to have vital teacher- 
student planning there must be something about which to plan. 
Regimentation in terms of daily quotas of subject matter to be 
learned leaves little or nothing to plan. It is a truism to say 
that human beings plan as they are confronted with problematic 
situations which call for novel adjustments. At other times, they 
act in routine ways which call for little or no change in behavior. 
It follows, tlien, that planning assumes real meaning in a group 
only when decisions have to be made in order to achieve ends 
that are understood and accepted. Tliere is no question about 
the need for planning when a boy undertakes to build a radio, 
or when a group proposes to investigate the recreational facilities 
of the community. ITie need is not so apparent when the group 
is expected to cover the “next” chapter of the textbook, 

5. TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING IS MORE SUCCESSFUL IN A 
SCHOOL IN WHICH THE ENTIRE SCHOOL STAFF IS COMkHTTED TO 
THE SAME GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICES IN THE CLASS¬ 
ROOM. This principle is a logical extension of No. 1 above, 
which held that teacher-student planning flourishes in an at¬ 
mosphere of democratic organization and administration. At this 
point will be emphasized the value of concerted action in co¬ 
operative planning. Rather extended observation of school prac¬ 
tices indicates that the greatest strides in cooperative planning 
have been made by teachers in core curriculums. One reason for 
this is the fact that curricular materials for such courses, fortu¬ 
nately, have not been standardized and organized logically. Tlie 
result has been that teacher-student planning has been greatly 
encouraged in such courses, partly because of sheer neccssi'y, 
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partly because such courses have been taught by teachers who are 
interested in improving their classroom procedures. Frequently, 
and this was particularly true of some of the Eight-Year Study 
schools, much emphasis was placed upon reorganization in the 
core area, leaving the elective courses, which for the most part 
are composed of organized subjects, somewhat out of the pic¬ 
ture. Thus, we might find a situation in which teacher-student 
planning of units of work was the regular practice in the core, 
and teacher-made assignments, often on the daily basis, were 
customary in the other aspects of the curriculum. It is easy to 
see how this resulted in much confusion on the part of the 
student. For example, he would spend the first two periods of 
the day in the core class in which tlie group might devote the 
entire time in organizing itself into committees to explore 
various aspects of housing, or even in deciding what aspects of 
housing should be studied. At the close of this period, he would 
go to his science class in which he followed the directions in 
the laboratory manual for verifying Archimedes' principle, which 
he had already learned during tiie preceding class period. Nat¬ 
urally he would wonder about tlie difference, and would attempt 
to evaluate the contrasting procedures in terras of the values that 
he held at the time. No one would object to such an evaluation 
provided there existed good reasons for marked differences, 
but if such differences are merely the result of a failure of the 
school to operate in terms of a common philosophy, conclu¬ 
sions reached by the student are apt to be based upon false 
premises. 

Are there fundamental and inherent differences in the vari¬ 
ous subjects or areas which call for rigid procedures in some, 
and flexible procedures in others? It is doubtful if a good case 
could be made for such differences. Tlie differences are more 
likely to be found in the attitude of the teacher than in the 
nature of the area. Teacher-student planning can play a sig¬ 
nificant role in every aspect of the curriculum, provided teachers 
are sensitive to the values which are possible of realization. Ob¬ 
viously, these values will be realized more effectively if all mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff work together. 
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6 . SUCCESSFUL TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING INVOLVES THE 
CONTINUOUS USE OF THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE, AND AN EVER- 
INCREASING APPRECIATION OF THE ROLE OF THAT METHOD IN 

SOLVING HUMAN PROBLEMS. Democracy involves the making 
of individual and group decisions upon the basis of the method 
of intelligence as opposed to the blind acceptance of conclusions 
imposed by others. This process involves tlie solution of prob¬ 
lems by formulating hypotheses, examining all available data, 
the reaching of conclusions upon the basis of the data, and 
action upon the decisions that are reached. It is only when this 
same method is applied to the life of the school that teacher- 
student planning is successful. 

In cases where the problem involves the selection and plan¬ 
ning of units of work, the teacher and students working together 
will set up criteria or guiding principles which are to be followed 
as the planning proceeds. These criteria will, of course, vary from 
group to group and year to year. Tlie following steps are typical 
of tire procedure of the Ohio State University School: 

1. Preliminary survey of pupils’ background and needs. 

2. Setting up of criteria for choice of a worthwhile group experience. 

3. Examination of a range of worthwhile group experiences in the 
light of the criteria set up. 

4. Cooperative choice of the best possible experience, with teacher 
responsibility for so directing the activity as to determine whether 
the choice fits into the needs of the pupil and the culture. 

5. Caring for the rights of the minority. 

6. Actual division of labor and working out of experience. 

7. Revision of the group’s working plans as needs dictate. 

8. Evaluation of the group’s work upon completion of the group 
experience or unit. 

9. Transitions into other units by a technique similar to that men¬ 
tioned above.^ 

A similar, though somewhat more elaborate plan has been 
used in the Denver, Colorado, high schools. The outline follows: 
A. Preliminary planning 

1. Teachers and pupils set up criteria for the selection of a 
problem. 

7 Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, 
P- 739 - 
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2. Teachers and pupils list a number of problems suggested by 
both and consider how well each meets the criteria set up. 

3. Teachers and pupils select the problem which seems most 
significant to the group and consider ways to provide for the 
interest of the minority. 

4. Teachers and pupils set up objectives which the class as a 
whole is seeking in the problem; both general and individual 
outcomes are indicated. 

5. The limits of the problem are set and the various aspects 
with which the class is to deal are chosen. 

6. Each individual decides upon his own share in the work and 
plans how he can best contribute to the outcome desired. 

B. Planning for materials to be used and for activities of the class, 
including the selection of pupil committees. . . . 

C. Period of research and study 

1. Teachers and pupils attack the problem by means of a variety, 
of activities, among which may be: 

a. Reading in many kinds of sources . , . 

b. Interviev/ing persons in tire school itself and in the com¬ 
munity. 

c. Listening to the radio. 

d. Taking field trips into the community. 

e. Using visual aids in the fomi of slides, moving pictures, 
maps, charts, diagrams, models, photographs, cartoons, 
paintings, sculpture, crafts of all kinds, buildings, and the 
like. 

f. Listening to speakers who are outstanding in their field. 

g. Deliberating and studying by groups of pupils and by 
individuals in the class. 

D. Planning for reports on the information gained and the organiza¬ 
tion of conclusions reached for jpresentation to the class as a 
whole. 

E. Presentation of reports and conclusions before the group, in the 
form of panels, individual reports, a mural, an exlribit of graphs 
and charts, a series of drawings or paintings, figurines, a motion 
picture made by the class, and the like. 

F. Planning for the evaluation of the unit in the light of the objec¬ 
tives agreed upon in the beginning. (Such plans are made at the 
beginning of the unit as well as when the unit is nearing an end.) 

G. Evaluating the unit of work to discover how far the understand¬ 
ings and outcomes, originally set up by the group in the form of 
objectives, have been met both for the group and for individuals 
in the group. 
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H. A study by the group of possible leads from this unit into the 

next.® 

It is evident from the above quotations that the process of 
planning is a continuous one which extends from, the beginning 
of the unit to the close. It wiU be noted also that the process 
involves the use of the method of intelligence at all stages. 

But it is not enough that students have continuous practice 
in the use of the method of intelligence in working witli their 
fellows on common problems. In addition, they must come to 
see that what drey are doing is the essence of democratic living 
as it is carried on outside of the school. This means that the 
process must be intellectualized by periodic reference to the way 
the procedures carried on in the classroom are applied to the 
solution of problems of community and national planning. 

7. SUCCESSFUL TEACHER-STUDENT FLANKING BEGINS AT THE 
LEVEL AT WHICH THE GROUP IS CAPABLE OF WORKING, AND IS EX¬ 
TENDED ONLY AS THE GROUP ACHIEVES NEW INSIGHTS AND IN¬ 
CREASED COMPETENCE IN THINKING AND WORKING TOGETHER. 

Living democratically is not a gift that is bestowed upon people, 
but rather is won by continuous stmggle; by making and cor¬ 
recting mistakes; by the continuous re-examination and revision 
of procedures. In short, it is won by increasing capacity to utilize 
the method of intelligence, and increasing reliance upon diat 
method of solving problems of common concern. In this way, 
the American people have gradually broadened the narrow con¬ 
cept of political democracy to include social and economic 
democracy. A people that has had no training in the functioning 
of democracy cannot be expected to change their modes of 
behavior suddenly. Similarly, a school that has exercised arbitrary 
controls cannot suddenly shift to complete reliance upon demo¬ 
cratic processes, either in administrative policy making or in 
classroom planning. 

In the beginning, then, the teacher must make some esti¬ 
mate of the ability of the group to plan cooperatively, in terms 

®Ibicf., pp. 179-181. 
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of background, attitudes, and maturity level. If the students 
have found security, as many of them do, in definite assignments 
of work to be done, at first they will not take kindly to a pro¬ 
gram of cooperative planning if it involves too much uncertainty 
as to procedures, and too much responsibility for the determina¬ 
tion of outcomes. Students who are not aware of the purposes 
of teacher-student planning, the development of democratic 
values, are apt to consider it a waste of time. One such student 
remarked that she thought the class ought to have very long 
units, so that they would not have to stop working so frequently 
to plan new ones. Perhaps all tliat could be expected in a group 
unaccustomed to cooperative planning, and hence unskilled 
in its technique, would be to plan an occasional trip, or special 
class activity. From these simple beginnings, planning might 
be gradually extended to include supplementary projects of 
various sorts, and finally to the actual selection and planning 
of a unit of work. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to see to it tlrat cooperative 
planning is intelligent and educative. If it bogs down into in¬ 
terminable discussions, bitter conflict, and aimless wandering, 
it is deserving of all the criticism that has been heaped upon 
it by conventional educators. Tire wise teacher will recognize 
the points at which decisions should be made and will keep the 
group working constructively and effectively. If he cannot do 
this without resorting to coercion, it is probably evidence that he 
has made a mistake in judging the level at which the group 
can work cooperatively. In this case, he vwll have to start again 
at a lower level. 

8 . COOPERATIVE COMMUNTTY PLANNING IN 'WHICH TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS AND ADULTS WORK TOGETHER, IS THE LOGICAL EXTEN¬ 
SION OP TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING. As grOUpS Study the 
vital problems that affect them, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to confine such study to the classroom, for most of the problems 
of community life impinge directly upon young people. Tliese 
problems must be attacked in cooperation with adults. When 
this happens, the line between school planning and community 
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planning is obliterated. The Parker High School provides inter¬ 
esting illustrations of this principle. A recent report states: 

In Parker District, more and more, the community is becoming 
our school. As we try to meet the needs of the boys and girls in the 
school, we find ourselves turning to the community for help; and 
as we do so, we see numerous opportunities for helping our students 
by assisting them to become an important part of the community 
and of its efforts to improve. We have found in our community a 
wide field for study and practical application of the skills learned 
in the classroom—a field where most of our high-school classes 
frequently visit, study, and work. In addition, individuals whose 
experiences provide information concerning the community are often 
asked to the school to talk to classes, or are interviewed by students. 
As all of this activity has gone on, the people, too, have found more 
and more ways of using the schools, its facilities and personnel, pupils 
and teachers. We feel that this doser contact with people in the 
community has made possible more cooperative planning and work¬ 
ing for school-community improvement; for improvement of homes; 
for better leisure time activities; and for other experiences that will 
help each student assume his proper role in community life.® 

The following are just a few of the many projects which 
are common in the Parker School: 

1. Community survey in cooperation with the community council. 

2. Clean-up campaign. 

3. Red Cross work. 

4. Recreation program for younger children. 

5. Junior employment bureau to locate part-time jobs for students. 

6. Dramatic presentation in the community. 

7. Round-table discussions at community group meetings. 

8. Clerical assistance to community organizations. 

9. Planting and canning projects. 

10. Assistance to taxpayers in filling out income tax blanks. 

11. Establishment of a “Christmas shoppers’ nursery.” 

12. Operation of motion-picture projectors for community groups.^® 

Here again the school needs to start on the level at which 
community resources may be used effectively, keeping in mind 

® The Parker School Serves its People. Southern Association Study. 

Greenville (S. C.), Parker School District, 1942, p. 60. 

10 For complete descriptions of these and many more projects, see Ibid., 
pp. 67-78. 
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that curriculum planning is a professional Job, and that final 
decisions must be made by the school staff with the approval, 
of course, of the board of education. But within this limitation, 
the school may work closely with appropriate community 
agencies for their mutual benefit. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING 

In order to illustrate the actual practices in teacher-student 
planning, the writer asked a number of classroom teachers to 
submit accounts of their work with students. No attempt was 
made to fit these reports into any prescribed pattern. Rather, 
the idea was to present narrative accounts of actual situations. 
Tire illustrations indicate clearly some of the problems which 
teachers face when they attempt to live democratically with their 
students. 


PROBLEMS OF LIVING IN THE AIR AGE« 

Tliis record of an eightli-grade class in general science be¬ 
gins with tire exploration of the unit in order to develop and 
define individual and class purposes in relation to the air age.^® 

EXPLORING THE UNIT. Students examined books, maga¬ 
zine articles, and films in the first few days of their study, Tlrey 
talked with the teacher and with one another as they found 
something new, surprising, or disconcerting. Each day as the 
class met, new books and magazines were added to an already 
long reference list. Hardly a day passed but what some article 
from a daily newspaper was posted. Soon students were writing 
in their records the beliefs which they had formed, activities 
in which they wished to engage, and problems that they wanted 
to try to solve. 

Submitted by Mrs. Marie Craliam, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. It is an abridged report of teacher-student planning in an eighth- 
grade general science class. 

See Chapter XI. Mrs. Graliam was a member of the group that prepared 
the resource unit which is presented in condensed form. 
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The teacher worked with various individuals upon request 
or when it was evident that some student needed guidance. 
Some in need of guidance were finding it difficult to stay with a 
piece of work and were beginning to wander about aimlessly. 
Tliese people picked up a magazine or a book only to lay it 
aside and pick up another. Questions were many and since 
much of the material was controversial in nature, students 
found themselves disagreeing witli each other. Students were 
showing one another what to read when they found disagree¬ 
ments. You could frequently hear someone say, “You ought, to 
read Miracles Ahead or The Rest of Your Lite. Near the end 
of this period the teacher called the class together and they 
reviewed the progress of the work. Further plans were made 
and the teacher emphasized the importance of achievement on 
the part of each one in a class which attempted the democratic 
way of living. 

All written work was collected and studied by the teacher. 
Tliis work included bibliographies, notes on readings, plans, 
sketches, and beliefs. From the study of the students' written 
work and through a planning period with the class, it was de¬ 
cided that the material had been fairly well surveyed and that 
tlie members of the class were beginning to formulate opinions. 

THE CLASS WANTED TO TALK ABOUT THE AIR AGE. 
It was decided to spend some time discussing tlie ideas and the 
beliefs about which the students had become concerned in their 
study. Tliese discussion periods were informal and quite free. 
Students for the most part carried forward the discussion. There 
was considerable disagreement among the class members and 
this led to a desire to investigate further. The value placed on 
tliis discussion period by the students is probably best told by 
quoting extracts from their written records.^® 

1. “Discussed beliefs, problems, etc. I didn’t say much but every 

word spoken interested me. Some of these beliefs I don’t quite 

agree with and others I like.” 

i®All student work is quoted without corrections in spelling, capitalization, 
or punctuation. 
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2. "It was very interesting to hear beliefs of other people.” 

3. “Class discussion. Participated. Worthwhile, wish we would do 
this often, think to a certain extent that civilians will fly to foreign 
lands.” 

4. "Listened to beliefs and formed a few beliefs of my own and I 
believe as I never believed before.” 

5. “I like this type of class so you can state your own belief.” 

6. “I believe that there are many problems connected with the air 
age about fuel, etc.” 

7. "I wish that you would have more classes like this; I like to fight 
in class.” 

8. "Listened to discussion. It gave me a chance to see what books I 
would like to read. Did get one. Was very interesting about cargo 
planes.” 

PLANNING FURTHER. The teacher studied the records 
at the close of this discussion period and upon beginning class 
the following day worked with the class to lay plans for the next 
few days. The students felt they needed to read and formulate 
their own beliefs and get them stated. Several days of reading 
and conference work followed. By the close of the second day, 
the records showed a great increase in the number of statements 
of beliefs, questions, and problems. From the students’ records 
the teacher made a list of beliefs. Copies of these were dis¬ 
tributed to the class. The following are illustrations of these 
beliefs; 

1. "Very strict requirements would be asked before acquiring plane 
license.” 

2. "It is valuable to be able to talk about men like Jimmy Doolittle, 
Bert Balchen, and Claire Chennault." 

3. "The route from U.S. to Western Europe will be important. New 
routes will be used. Transport planes will be used a great deal.” 
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5. “Planes not to take the place of ships, autos, trains. There will be 
some airplanes for quick transportation but they will be too high 
priced for the average man.” 

6. "It will be possible to leave the earth for Mars, Venus, etc. We 
can be miles away from our ^w'ork and reach it in one half hour. 
Life will be much modernized down to the mouse trap.” 

7. “I think this war has done one good thing by making the plane 
more popular. I think it will be easier to land planes since they 
have ‘Quickys’.” 

8. "I believe that there will be a great increase in the production and 
improvement in the airplane after the war, but I don’t think there 
will be any danger of the airplane diminishing boat or train trans¬ 
portation for at least the next 500 years. My reason for this belief 
is: After the war people will be looking for jobs rather than buy¬ 
ing helicopters. War workers and service men will be marrying 
and using war bonds to buy homes. As soon as they get settled, 
the depression will hit them smack in the face and they will be 
light back where they started from, I think the dqjression will 
last at least 15 years. No country ever grew in leaps and bounds 
after a war. It seems to me that people sort of look to the future 
by nature. In a war people think of what a grand time they will 
have when it's all over, so they try to win it sooner, I don't believe 
-helicopters will be used in the place of the car until the late 
1970’s.” 

Some attempt was made in the class to organize these prob¬ 
lems and beliefs around central ideas. The class found it possible 
to group two or more of these beliefs under one heading. With 
the help of this guide and organization the discussion moved 
more rapidly and students were soon deciding upon certain parts 
for study. Within the next few days the class divided into groups 
and each group started to work on one of tlie phases of the air 
age. The groups met, planned, and worked. Sometimes the 
teacher worked with a group for almost an entire period. Again, 
it was possible to meet with several groups during the hour. 
The teacher helped in finding material, proposed plans, and 
listened to and considered the group plans. Plans were changed 
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by some groups during the first few days and various individuals 
changed from one group to another: Then came a day when all 
were at work. A description of the work of the groups follows: 

GROUP ONE. Five girls decided to have a round-table 
discussion on Freedom of the Air vs. The Closed Sky. Some of 
the questions and problems set up by the group were; 

1. Will smaller countries have as much freedom of the air as larger 
ones? 

2. Will one country want to rule over the others? 

3. Will the airfields of America on the smaller islands in tire Pacific 
and the Mediterranean Sea be enlarged so that planes of the dif¬ 
ferent nations can land easily? 

4. Will there be as many accidents with the airplanes in the air 
as there are with trains, busses, cars, etc., on the laird? 

5. How will the boundaries of the sky affect the open sky for every¬ 
one? 

6. International air laws. 

Tliis group held several discussions and prepared a bulletin 
board on which were articles, pictures, and diagrams that helped 
in understanding the meaning of Freedom of the Air and Closed 
Sky. Two reports were made by tire group. Questions arose and 
the group failed at first to meet the challenges of the class. 
Later most of the questions were answered. After the group 
made its final report, the teacher proposed a plan for testing the 
class to find out how consistent they were in thinking. 

GROUP TWO. A second group consisting of three girls de¬ 
cided to make a scrapbook to prove that, “Tire Air Age will be 
on us sooner than expected.” Pictures, articles, and advertise¬ 
ments showing changes taking place, results of polls, possibilities 
of the air age, and the safety and ease of flying the new jplanes 
were clipped, mounted, and bound together in an attractive 
booklet entitled, Air Age Soon. Tlris group prepared a program 
for the class, handed in an account of its work and each member 
presented a brief report of her findings. The discussion caused 
considerable controversy over tlie use of the helicopter. 
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GROUP THREE. Five boys selected the same belief, “Air 
Age Upon Us Sooner Tlian We Expect.” A notebook was made 
which contained the beliefs of the group and the special pieces 
of work done by each one. Tliis was nicely typed and bound 
together in a very business-like appearing cover. T liis group 
was particularly interested in floating seadromes and a very care¬ 
ful diagram of the seadrome was included. The boys were very 
proud of their work and at no time thought it similar to that 
done by the committee of girls. In this group were two boys 
that find it very difficult to talk before the class. Neither of them 
said anything during the discussion. 

GROUP FOUR. Two boys in this group are neighbors and 
great pals and always work together if they can. They selected 
Ail Routes of the Future as their activity and used a large globe 
to show the principal cargo and passenger routes as they tliought 
they would be in the future. Although there was excellent read¬ 
ing material on this problem concerning controversial issues, 
tliere was never any evidence that either boy had read the ma¬ 
terial or was concerned about these issues. Neither one of these 
boys has much interest in reading and this work would have 
necessitated considerable reading. Most of the findings were 
from various air maps which could be copied. One of the boys 
is particularly interested in art work and takes every oppor¬ 
tunity to do his work in map form. The teacher spent a great 
deal of time helping these boys to locate materials and to set up 
a plan for work. But the boys did little except to show the globe 
with the routes and cities designated. No reasons for the changes 
in routes were given, 

GROUP FIVE. A group of five girls started with the follow¬ 
ing ideas; that everyone’s life will be completely changed by the 
airplane; that the air age will not come unexpectedly because 
practically every publication contains predictions about the com¬ 
ing change; that houses are going to be more important than 
any other thing in the coming world because you live in a home. 

This group decided to make a bulletin board of air-age 
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homes. They did no reading even after several conferences in 
which certain references were suggested. They clipped, pasted, 
posted, and made an attractive bulletin board. They had what 
they thought were air-age houses for jungle regions, hot desert 
places, lands of long, cold winters and their own home region. 
What they really had were some very attractive modem homes 
that have been on the market for a number of years. Criticism 
of the bulletin-board work brought disappointment to the group, 
but during the next few days the bulletin board was cleared. 
The group finally began reading and ended with pictures of a 
few homes (not too good but the best that they could find). 
Articles on neighborhood building, and postwar homes were 
included. This group gave the school an opportunity to select 
its favorite home. Considerable interest was aroused in this and 
95 out of 168 students voted in the contest. 

The attitude of the group changed somewhat. Instead of 
being satisfied with what they found concerning the air-age 
home and neighborhood, they were concerned about getting 
ideas from other sources. One letter was written to an archi¬ 
tectural firm in New York City and the answer received created 
considerable excitement. 

GROUP SIX. Another group of six girls based their work 
on the following statement: “Helicopters, ultra-streamlined 
motor cars, household conveniences akin to magic . . . may 
be desirable . . . many of them are doubtless attainable . . . 
but the pursuit of that happiness which is guaranteed to every 
citizen by our constitution rests on simpler, more fundamental 
things.” 

Tliis group was convinced that the air-age with a helicopter 
on every roof top would never come and they endeavored to 
prove that the plane would not take the place of the train, the 
ship, or the automobile. The group read all too little. The mem¬ 
bers depended largely on pictures from advertisements. Tlie 
group reported its findings to the class. No sooner had the 
second speaker held up a picture saying as she did so, “This 
is what the train of i960 will look like,” than hands were 
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waving. In the excitement, someone burst forth with, “Wliy, 
we have trains like that now!” For a brief time several speakers 
tried to hold the floor, Amy tried to cover up her mistake by 
saying that she was talking about the inside of the train. Tire 
group would not be put aside, however, and someone said, 
“what do you mean inside?” This was too much for Amy and 
in tears she took her seat saying; “Tliey might have let me 
finish!” The group tried hard to support its point of view but 
the class was pretty thoroughly disgusted. Fortunately, the 
class period was over soon. Some students were feeling sorry 
for Amy. The teacher advised the group to be sure to have 
good authority for what was said and advised them to do some 
reading before presenting more of their work. 

A few days later when this group began again Amy's report, 
very mucli changed, was given by the chairman. TTie whole 
group had quite an antagonistic attitude, but the class asked 
questions and pointed out tlieir inconsistencies. Tlris group saw 
improvements coming in everything but the airplane, but why 
they saw no improvement in the plane was never clearly ex¬ 
plained. 

For the final presentation, the chairman read the following 
letter: 

Dear Barbara: 

In your last letter you asked me what I was doing in General 
Science. Well, we are studying about the future. I am working in a 
group that does not believe there will ever be an air age. I know 
we’re living in an air age now but I mean a complete air age in which 
every one owns an airplane like they own a car today. We (my group, 
Louise, Joanne, Caroline, Nancy, Audrey—you have heard me talk 
about them before) believe the car will always be important and will 
never be replaced. Have you ever read the Book, Maricals Ahead,— 
well, it has given us the information on the car that makes us be¬ 
lieve the car will always be important. The train another important 
form of transportation will be important. The trains will be very 

^'‘This letter was in rough form and was not corrected or copied. It was 
probably written hurriedly with the idea of having something different to present. 
The teacher omitted one statement at the close which was of the stereotyped 
hind. 
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modern but they will not be used half as much as they are today. 
By the way, we must have proof for each statement and we got the 
proof about the train from the article, “The World At Your Feet.” 
The plane will be used for cargo much more extensively than for 
passengers. Wings After backs up this statement. We also believe the 
home will be very, very modern like a dream house, but will taVp 
some time for this dream to become a reality just looking at the 
plans for future homes. Better House and Gardens stands as proof 
for these statements. Now, I have told you what we believe next 
comes what we don’t believe. We do not believe that the average 
man is going to own an air plane, because the plane is so high priced 
and are not to simple to run. If, and I say if, we do get into an age 
such as this people will be moving farther apart citys will become less 
populated. It has taken years and years to get people living with 
others that would practly tear down what it has taken years to 
build up. 

Love, 

Mildred 

When the class disagreed with statements or asked questions, 
the chairman was willing to listen to her classmates. From tire 
letter it is quite evident tliat some authorities had been con¬ 
sulted. 

GROUP SEVEN. Originally this group consisted of twelve 
boys who were interested in getting away from this planet and 
making a trip to Mars, Venus, or the Moon. They planned 
to write a story about a trip to the moon and a play entitled, 
A Flight to Mars. The story was completed but had little scien¬ 
tific value. It was this story and tire questions the group asked 
tliat made the teacher search around for some authoritative work 
on the space ship, a rocket to the moon, and a terminal in space. 
Willy Ley’s new book, Rockets, was invaluable. Students, 
teachers, and parents read it and became absorbed in the possi¬ 
bilities. 

Before this group really got started, several dropped out and 
went to work on their own. The group finally consisted of nine 
boys. Wlren this group reported, all had planned to give some 
part of the report. It happened, however, that the questions 
came so fast and covered such a wide area that just one boy 
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managed to make a report. Tlie other reports were absorbed 
in answering the questions asked by the class. 

Some of the questions which the group tried to answer 
were: 

1. How big will a rocket ship have to be to get away from the Earth? 

2. How long will it take to reach Mars? 

3. How will the Rocket ship return to Earth? 

4. What kind of fuel will be used? 

5. What are some of the things that a Terminal in Space will make 
possible? 

Many members of the class doubted that a rocket to the 
moon was a possibility and when it came to thinking of a termi¬ 
nal in space, that was sheer nonsense. But the group of boys 
with the exception of a few believed that space ships, moon 
rockets, and terminals in space are some of the miracles of the 
future. Some thought they would like to make the first trip 
out into space. 

GROUPS EIGHT AND NINE. Two other groups, one consist¬ 
ing of three boys, and the other of two boys, were interested in: 
How a Plane Flies, Making of Model Planes, and Plane Identifi¬ 
cation. Two of the boys worked out a good report on: Ways 
in Which the Airplane Will Change Everybody’s Life After 
the War. Tliese boys made a German Robot Plane, the V-i, 
a Helicopter, the Flying Fortress B-17 E, Seaplane (Kingfisher), 
American Scout Bomber, and Mitsubishi 98—a Japanese fighter. 

A second boy made three models—a biplane which he called 
“the plane of the past,” and a monoplane which he called “the 
plane of today,” the third he called “the plane of the future.” 

Another boy made sketches showing the four basic flying 
motions, flying regulations, the Luboldscopter, and others. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT AND CLASS ACHIEVEMENT. 
From the first day of the unit study, the teacher was concerned 
with how to help individuals improve, how to help groups im¬ 
prove, and how to improve the teacher’s share in the work. 
The class was large and it was seldom possible for the teacher 
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to record much during the class period except when students 
were discussing their work. Conferences with individuals and 
groups were almost always in process and the written work was 
thoroughly studied. The evaluation of the written work was 
time-consuming, hut students and teacher alike learned how to 
work together better and also learned what changes each needed 
to make from a careful consideration on the part of both. 

In completing the unit, there was some discussion of giving 
an assembly program. Tire class, however, had been busy with 
the Presidential Election Assembly and some were involved in 
preparing a play for an assembly. Together the class and the 
teacher decided it was best to begin planning a new unit of work. 

A CORE GROUP SELECTS A UNIT OF WORK 

Tliirty-four seventh-grade boys and girls, members of a two- 
hour core class, had just returned to school from their Christ¬ 
mas vacation. Tliese twenty boys and fourteen girls were prepar¬ 
ing to select a new unit of study, planning cooperatively with 
one another and with their teacher the work they would be 
doing. The class had had one previous experience together of 
selecting and planning their unit. At that time, it was evident 
that the girls tended to respond submissively to the desires and 
judgments of the boys. It was also evident that there was one 
small group of three boys who dominated the group's planning 
situations. 

With these things in mind, the teacher opened the initial 
planning sessions. These sessions never lasted more than one 
hour of the two-hour class period. Approximately five hours 
were spent in selecting and organizing the new uni t. 

STANDARDS. The teacher’s opening statements included 
the necessity of all participating, in the planning work with 
the frank recognition that the girls had not been too active when 
the first unit was selected. This unit had been, “Tlie Use of 

Submitted by Hugh Laughlin, The Ohio State University School, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 
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Power in Modern Civilization.” Tlie question was raised by 
the teacher as to whether or not this inactivity on the part of 
the girls during selection and planning periods had in any way 
afEected the success of the unit. Discussion resulted in the con¬ 
clusion that the girls’ lack of interest “slowed down” the whole 
endeavor. It was thought that the interest was lacking among the 
girls because they had not entered into the selection of the 
unit. As the result of this discussion it was agreed that it would 
be necessary to keep in mind the selection of a unit broad 
enough to include the interests of all the students in the class. 

It was also agreed that all students should enter into the dis¬ 
cussions so it would be possible to determine whetlier or not 
this standard was being met. 

With further discussion other standards were suggested by 
the students and the following list was formulated: 

1. The new unit should be broad enough to include the interests of 
all the students in the class. 

2. This unit should be about something that we agree is important 
to study. (Agreement was defined as majority opinion and there 
was a willingness to accept the decision of the majority.) 

3. The unit should provide opportunities for project work. 

4. The unit should be one that suggests interesting things about 
which to write. 

5. The unit should be one that will take almost the rest of the school 
year. 

6. The unit should be about something “up-to-date” and important 
today. 

7. The new unit should be different from, that is, a contrast to, the 
last unit studied. 

To this list the teacher added, 

8. We should check with the librarian to be sure that there are ade¬ 
quate materials available for the study of the unit. 

Two items were suggested but eliminated as standards by 
the class. 

1. The unit should provide for trips. (It was decided that the trips 
were important if they contributed to the study of the unit, but 
the unit should not be selected in terms of “How many trips 
will it provide?” Had the class not agreed, the standard would 
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have been listed and the group would have been pennitted to 
struggle with this limiting factor of unit selection.) 

2. The unit should not he something we have studied in the last 
two years. (The suggesting and eliminating of this criterion, while 
not recognized by the teacher at the time, was to be the basis for 
some very interesting individual political work at a later period in 
the planning. It was at this point that the three boys, who were 
the vocal leaders of the class, made their first bid to dominate 
the selection of the unit.) 

CHOOSING THE UNIT. Wlien the standards for selection 
had been established and agreed on, the choice of a unit was 
thrown open for suggestions from the floor. Tliis was to be done 
in terms of individual interests, with the assumption that tlie 
individual had checked his su^estion against the standards. The 
following were listed: 

1. Astronomy: A Study of the Heavenly Bodies 

2. Our Houses After the War 

3. Tlie Part the Farmer Plays in the War 

4. Russia 

5. World Battlefronts Where Our Soldiers are Fighting 

6. Our School 

7. Postwar Aviation 

Many suggestions were made that were immediately ruled 
out by the class because they obviously did not qualify accord¬ 
ing to the standards. In dris group of suggestions were such 
things as Collecting Stamps, Engines and Motors, and His¬ 
torical and Present-Day Implements of War. 

The list of suggested topics was finished at the end of one 
of the class periods and a day elapsed before the class resumed 
work on the unit selection. The teacher noticed that most of 
the contributions in the ensuing discussion came from the three 
boys who were interested in the unit on astronomy. The rest of 
the class remained quiet and even on direct questioning were 
hesitant in stating their interests or views. As the group con¬ 
tinued the work of checking die suggestions against the stand¬ 
ards, it was clear that the situation was one of “all good” for 
astronomy and “all bad” for the other suggestions. Tlie teacher, 
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becoming aware of the pressures tliat had been put on behind 
the scenes, stopped the class work to ask: “How many think it 
best to study astronomy?” Over half the class responded to the 
efiEect that they thought astronomy best. Tire teacher’s next 
question was, “You know that to be your judgment even before 
we have finished checking through the whole list?" The nods 
of the students were in the affinnative. “How did you come 
to that decision?” No response. 

Wliat had happened was certainly not desirable but on tire 
other hand, not too unusual in the unit selection experience. 
The entire group had been influenced by the boys who held 
leadership positions in the class. As the situation was explored 
more fully, it became evident that it did not matter to the voting 
students that astronomy was not strong when checked against 
the standards set by the class. Nor was the study of astronomy 
a real desire of the larger portion of the class that had responded 
in the affirmative to the teacher’s first question. Tire class readily 
agreed that the selection had been made on the playing field, 
at die lunch table, and in the shower room by the vocal minority 
of three boys. 

Attention was given to the three boys who had forsaken most 
of the standards agreed on by the class and had made their 
choice in terms of personal desire and interest. It was suggested 
to the other members of the class that they had allowed them¬ 
selves to be placed in the position of having no substantiated 
choice but had had their choice made for them by the “poli¬ 
ticians.” The class agreed that everyone's action had been hasty 
and possibly unintelligent. The teacher then ruled that astron¬ 
omy would have to be removed from the list of possible units 
explaining that if it were left and selected, it would never be 
known whether or not the choice had been an intelligent one. 
To all but a few, this action seemed fair and justified. All three 
of the leaders agreed that it was proper. 

As the work continued, all of the suggestions, except 
“Russia” and “World Battlefronts Where American Boys Are 
Fighting,” were eliminated as not meeting some of the stand¬ 
ards. “Our Houses After tlie War” and “Postwar Aviation” were 
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discarded after advising with the librarian. “The Part the Farmer 
Plays in the War” met every standard except the one which 
suggests that the unit should be broad enough to include the 
interests of all. Tlie "Our School’ suggestion was eliminated 
because some felt it not "up-to-date” and most felt that it was 
not big enough for the length of time the class had in mind for 
the study. Tlie remaining suggestions, "Russia” and “World 
Battlefronts Where Our Boys Are Fighting” were expanded 
by making first-step organi2ations, and the decision was finally 
made by mutual agreement to change the title of the “Battle- 
fronts” suggestion to 'World Battlefronts Wliere the Soldiers 
of tlie United Nations are Fi^iting,” which would include the 
“Russia” suggestion. This was agreed and the decision was made. 
The unit had been selected. 

After the selection had been made, one of the tliree boys 
who had been a leader in the “astronomy” suggestion mentioned 
that as a result of their experience tlie class had made a choice 
that was entirely theirs. He seemed very proud of this class ac¬ 
complishment. Tlie girls called attention to the fact that they 
had been in on all discussions and they were very proud of them¬ 
selves for their accomplishment. The teacher was aware that 
the class went forward in its work with a feeling of unity which 
had not been evident before. This unit resulted from working 
together and moving from the realm of disagreements and dis¬ 
unity to a situation of agreement, harmony, and the unity of 
“seventh-grade fellowship.” 


A COMMUNITY WELFARE PROJECT 

Tlie Community Chest drive in Denver has been launched 
and the Mite Box used for contributions of school children is 
introduced into the classroom. The natural curiosity of some of 
tlie students is aroused by the incident. A question raised by 
one of the group is spontaneous, “Wliy are we asked to give 
money and for what purpose is it used?” 

Submitted by Thelma D. Hill, Byers Junior High School, Denver Public 
Schools. 
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DECIDING ON THE PROBLEM. Tlie teacher is alert to 
the problem thus presented and is ready to accept the challenge 
of experimenting in a real learning situation. An expressed need 
for understanding is the opportunity at hand. Imagination 
projects a scope of limitless possibilities for learning through ex¬ 
perience. The problem approach is natural. 

I understand that there is a well-organized welfare program in 
Denver as well as in many other large cities. Do you children know 
what such a program is and what it does? 

One boy replies: "I know that the Big Brother organization has 
something to do with it because I have a ‘big brother’—a business¬ 
man who acts as a father to me.” 

Other children who belong to Boy and Girl Scouts volunteer 
infomration that their groups get some help from the Chest. 

"How many kinds of people are helped by community welfare?” 
asks the teacher. 

"I don’t know, but couldn’t we find out?” is the eager question. 

"Since almost everyone is affected in one way of another, would 
you like to investigate the Chest program?” 

“Yes," choms the children. 

“How can we go about making a study of Denver’s welfare 
program?” 

PLANNING THE ACTIVITY. A great deal of discussion 
and suggestion ensues while the teacher notes the most logical 
ideas proposed. Each student who wishes to express himself is 
permitted to do so. At tire end of the discussion period, the 
class is asked to evaluate these suggestions. Without any diffi¬ 
culty the students select the best-planned procedures. These 
statements are written on the board: 

“We should collect all the pamphlets published by Chest head¬ 
quarters,” 

“We should ask the librarian for information concerning Chest 
agencies,” 

“We should visit some of the Chest agencies to see how they 
operate.” 

‘We should contact headquarters for information on how best 
to proceed.” 
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Further teacher-student planning organizes the class into 
groups, and there are the necessary delegations of responsibilities 
in order to permit the project to move along rapidly. Enough 
information about Chest agencies is secured to enable the stu¬ 
dents to select the various community-sponsored projects they 
wish to visit. 

This step leads to the recognition of another problem. These 
questions are directed to die teacher: 

“Are we pennitted to visit agencies?” 

“What authorities should we contact for information?” 

“How are visits conducted?” 

Tliis problem presents the need for teacher guidance while 
the students do the planning. It becomes necessary to teach 
such skills and information as: 

1. Tlie proper way to contact certain authorities. 

2. Correct and business-like written requests for information. 

3. Correct telephone usage. 

4. Techniques of interviewing and skill in note-taking. 

5. Responsibilities to be assumed by each student for success¬ 
ful field trip activity (manners, courtesy, resourcefulness in 
achieving goals), 

6. Knowledge of school regulations regarding field trips and 
the necessary steps to be taken in observing these regulations 
(recognition of tire necessity for social rules and restrictions). 

SOLVING THE PROBLEM. Tire students then set about 
the business of gathering information leading to the understand¬ 
ing of dieir problem through actual contact with persons, places, 
and things. They plan to make their visits in small groups. Each 
group elects a chairman who is to be the leader. Every student 
realizes that he must contribute his share to the undertaking 
and that he must cooperate with other members of the group. 

An afternoon is selected by the students for the field work; 
at the end of the appointed time, each group reports to the 
teacher, who has remained at school. Eager and enthusiastic. 
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the students bring back to their classmates the results of their 
observations and inquiries. Oral reports arc made, but the stu¬ 
dents feel the need of organizing their new-found information 
into more permanent form. 

“blow can we make use of your stories about the people you 
have seen and the interesting facts you have gathered?” 

Thus the teacher launches further discussion. 

Tire class decides that publishing a newspaper would be 
the best way to present the information to all who are interested. 
Again there arises a problem situation which necessitates more 
research and planning. Before the activity can be launched, the 
class studies several local newspapers for form and content. 
Then the class is ready to organize into functional groups. The 
purpose of publication has to be considered, as well as the nature 
of the material gathered, in order to determine the necessary 
departments. The function of each department is discussed and 
listed. Each student decides which type of writing, illustration, 
or executive work he prefers. 

The physical setup of a newspaper office is simulated as 
nearly as possible. Groups are at work all over the classroom. 
Chairmen of various groups find it necessary to confer with each 
other in order to correlate their activities. The statistics depart¬ 
ment formulates problems in mathematics which utilize actual 
figures quoted in welfare literature. These original problems are 
used for drill in fundamentak and in percentages. Evaluation 
and criticism by the class is found to be valuable in working 
the problem material into its final form. 

Interesting feature stories and news items are illustrated by 
the art committee. One of the most interesting and valuable 
contributions is originated by the proof readers who compile 
a Style Book. Tliis contains the standards for all oral and written 
English to be used in preparing the newspaper. This material is 
well organized into chapter headings and is interestingly illus¬ 
trated. Terminology selected from welfare pamphlets by the 
students supplies an integral vocabulary and spelling list. The 
need for definitions and synonyms leads to the development 
of dictionary skills. 
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All wiitten articles for the newspaper are checked and criti¬ 
cized by the editor and his staff in order that all material may 
conform to the established editorial policy. 

This welfare study has brought the children into closer con¬ 
tact with people of many races and with various standards of 
living. They become interested in racial problems and in minor¬ 
ity groups. Some find books in the library which deal with these 
problems. Little Aliens, Little Citizens, and Shuttered Windows 
are reviewed for the book section of the paper. 

Controversial questions lead to spirited debate. Small groups 
dramatize skits based upon social problems. Interest in people 
deepens. This motivates the request for the singing of songs 
of many lands. 

The sports reporters propose that the physical education 
department sponsor boxing tournaments to augment Mite Box 
contributions. Thus the project begins to reach out and to in¬ 
tegrate special departments of the school. 

Students in home economics and science classes find a new 
interest in health problems and the effects of diet. The expand¬ 
ing scope of the enterprise demands of each learner greater 
ability to organize and greater power to control and to focus the 
many plans toward one meaningful whole. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. At the end of several 
weeks, the editorial staff of the Community Chest Crier is ready 
for the task of assembling all suitable material on make-up sheets 
preparatory to printing. The evaluation of the project is made 
by the class as a whole. The students summarize their experi¬ 
ences with a question-and-answer forum. They are critical about 
the response of students to the Mite Box. They are objective 
about their attitude towards the unfamiliar and toward people 
less fortunate than they and ask such questions as the following 
about their own development: 

1. How does each feel about Iris own personal growth in leadership 
and self-confidence? 

2. Does he understand better such terms as welfare, health, mis¬ 
fortune, poverty, justice, and social responsibility? 
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Does lie lecogiiize tlie need for h 11 citizens to be concerned witli 
building a better community, with each one doing his share? 

4. Has each learned to contribute his own special talent to a large 
and worthwhile piece of work planned and executed by group 
practices? 

Democratic action in the classroom thus functions effec¬ 
tively to promote learning and social growth when real problems 
are solved by group practices. Tliese democratic procedures 
accomplish goals which are beyond the limits of individual 
achievement. 


TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING 
IN SENIOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The seniors whom I was to teach in social science were 
students with whom I had had no previous contact, except 
casual ones about the school. All students had had a required 
course in social studies during their junior year, devoted to a 
study of the American scene. The program for tlie senior year 
ra l l-s for a rounding out of the social science experiences of 
students, the exact nature to be determined by teacher-student 
planning. 

PRELIMINARY PLANNING. I opened the first planning 
meeting by “putting iny cards on the table” before inviting their 
suggestions as to the work of the year. I began by saying that 
there were certain definite requirements which I set up for 
seniors which I explained as follows: Since for some this would 
be the last year of school and for a great many more the last 
year of general education many of these requirements grow out 
of one of the few certainties about the future—that all of them 
will be citizens, good or bad, and that this might be the last 
chance schools would have to affect the quality of citizenship. 
To me that means, among other things, tliat students should be 
trying to discover and resolve their inconsistencies, get light 

IT Submitted by Margaret Willis, The Ohio State University School, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, 
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on their prejudices, locate and evaluate the information needed 
for reaching conclusions on significant questions; they should 
be learning to handle controversial questions in a way which 
generates more light than heat, and acquiring skill in the kind 
of discussion which brings information to bear on the issues 
rather than the kind which someone has called “the forensic 
exchange of ignorant opinion." To me the complexity of 
modem life and the rapidity of change make the conclusion 
inescapable that we cannot hope during the years of school to 
teach children all the things they are going to need to know. 
Hence, our best hope is to teach them to recognize problems 
and to give them as much experience as possible in dealing with 
problems through the method of intelligence. 

SUGGESTIONS. Since the approach to a year's study, thus 
outlined, required an intimate knowledge of individual strengths, 
weaknesses, interests, awarenesses, and prejudices which I could 
gain only slowly and inadequately, I asked the students to look 
at themselves and their backgrounds and to suggest what they 
most needed to study. The first day a number of suggestions 
were made. 

1. Study of government organizations, our own and others. 

2. How government organization has developed. 

3. Politics. 

4. Understanding parties and elections. 

5. Pligh points in America’s past. 

6. Our relations with the world. 

7. Postwar world—what to do with other countries, enemy and 
occupied; how to organize to prevent war. 

Two more periods were spent in discussing and grouping 
these various suggestions, and checking against work done in 
previous years to locate gaps and overlapping. In connection 
with each proposal we looked at the way in which we would 
need to study it in order to achieve the values which I held to 
be important. Both the class and the teacher had a good deal 
of difficulty in understanding each other, but some progress 
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was made in getting each other’s viewpoints. Tliere was a strong 
argument in favor of studying politics, political parties, and 
elections since a presidential campaign was undeuvay and politi¬ 
cal feeling was running high, and there was everywhere a super¬ 
abundance of plausible assertions which needed examination. 

DECIDING ON THE UNIT. On tlie fourth day, the class 
decided to work on politics, government, and elections until 
after November 7th, and to use tliis first study as a chance for 
class and teacher to get better acquainted with each otiier. Tlius 
the planning of the rest of the year’s work was postponed until- 
after election. 

After a short period of work on general background, each 
student selected some special aspect of the election for individ¬ 
ual study and report—the P.A.C., background of the candidates, 
issues, men behind the candidates, etc. In every study I in¬ 
sisted on certain things, chiefly that no one was to choose a topic 
and collect just die material put out by his side and calculated 
to reinforce his prejudices. The materials used included those 
issued by the parties and candidates, current magazines and 
newspapers, radio programs, political meetings, and interviews 
as well as books. After trying to evaluate partisan material and 
to find the truth among all the contradictory assertions, perhaps 
the most significant conclusions the students reached were that 
it is difficult to be judicial in the midst of the sound and fury 
of a campaign, and that the best time to find out whetlier a 
man is good or not is on the basis of his record as he goes along. 
In conclusion, it should be noted that the planning for the 
year’s work in November proceeded much more smoothly as a 
result of this experience in working together.^® 

These actual illustrations of teacher-student planning are 
far from ideal. They indicate some of the difficulties which are 
encountered. To some, they may indicate that the whole idea 

i®For additional illustrations of teacher-student planning, see H. H. Giles, 
TeacJier-Piipil Planning. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941, and Tlieodore 
Brameld, et al.. Design for America. New York, Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Inc., 1945. A report of an experiment in cooperative planning in the Floodwood, 
Minnesota, High School. 
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should be abandoned on the ground that time is wasted. To 
the author, they are clear illustrations of the democratic process 
which is slow—and sometimes wasteful, but which in the long 
run appears to be the best way of promoting the optimal de¬ 
velopment of all. 


SUMAAARY 

Teacher-student planning is an attempt to translate the basic 
principles of democratic living in terms of the day-to-day life of the 
.school. Contrary to the belief of many people, it does not mean 
that students are allowed to do as they please, but rather that the 
activities that make up the curriculum of the student be planned 
and carried out through the cooperative thinking of the teacher and 
his students. The teacher does not abdicate, but assumes such con¬ 
trol over the situation as will facilitate the achievement of demo¬ 
cratic values, and the efScient carrying out of purposes and plans. 

Since teacher-student planning is a process rather than an end 
result, it is to be expected that the extent of such planning will be 
conditioned by the ability and willingness of the students to assume 
their proportionate share of responsibility. The teacher has to start 
at the level on which the class can think and work cooperatively, 
and move to higher levels in terms of the maturity level of the 
group and its growth in the ability to assume greater responsibility. 
This way of working with students is bound to have far-reaching 
effects upon the logically organized curriculum. 
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Chapter XIII 


GUIDANCE THROUGH CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 

There is probably no area of high-school education in 
which more confusion exists than in the meaning of guidance 
and its application to the curriculum. And this confusion is more 
than academic, for it results in confused practices in tlie high 
school. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF GUIDANCE 

This confusion is more readily understood if guidance is 
considered in its historical perspective. The educational use 
of the term began in igo8 in connection with vocational place¬ 
ment, and for some time was applied only to the organized 
efforts of a school to find suitable jobs for high-school students 
in terms of their desires, vocational aptitudes, and training. So 
firmly did this limited concept become intrenched that even at 
the present time many people think of guidance primarily in 
terms of helping young people to find their places in the voca¬ 
tional world. As the high-school population increased and the 
formal curricular offerings expanded, a need arose for educa¬ 
tional guidance, and the concept was extended to include the 

376 
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help given to the student in choosing the curriculum best fitted 
to his present and future needs. The increased complexity of the 
culture, the increased number of broken homes due to mounting 
divorce rates, increased sensitivity to problems of mental hy¬ 
giene and problems of health all contributed to further the ex¬ 
pansion of the meaning of the term, so that present-day writers 
classify guidance activities in terms of the many facets of the 
help given to young people in solving their problems, e.g., voca¬ 
tional, moral, social, and educational. In most cases, these new 
functions were taken over by the school as supplementary activi¬ 
ties, without changing to any great extent the formal curriculum 
offerings. An exception to this statement is the addition to the 
formal curriculum of such courses as “occupational civics,” 
“economic civics,” or “guidance.” Tlicse courses were usually 
offered early in the junior high-school period and were designed 
to orient the student primarily to tire world of vocations, and 
secondarily to the educational opportunities offered by the 
school. In the larger schools, these added functions were per¬ 
formed by new personnel known as counselors, deans of boys, 
deans of girls, or coordinators. In tire smaller schools, they were 
assigned to the regular classroom teachers. In both cases, how¬ 
ever, the classroom and guidance functions were regarded as 
quite separate and distinct. Many modern writers still hold to 
this distinction, as we shall see when we examine the present 
meaning of the term, guidance. 


MEANING OF GUIDANCE 

Authorities in the field of guidance are in fairly complete 
agreement on the definition of guidance. The following is prob¬ 
ably typical: 

Guidance in the secondary school refers to that aspect of the 
educational program which is concerned especially with helping the 
pupil to become adjusted to his present situation and to plan his 
future in line with his interests, abilities, and social needs.^ 

1 Shirley A. Hamrin, and Clifford E. Ericlcson, Guidance in the Secondary 
School. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., igjg, pp. i-a. 
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Tliis is but another way of stating the purpose of education 
in the modem school, and certainly does not segregate guidance 
from other educative functions. Tire words “concerned espe¬ 
cially” are designed to assign guidance a special place, but should 
not all education be concerned especially with the purpose of 
guidance as stated? 

Galen Jones offers the following definition formulated by 
the faculty of his school: ^ 

Guidance consists of (a) teaching a pupil to conceive objectives 
that are meaningful and worthy for him, socially desirable, and 
attainable in the light of his background, ability, and development, 
and of (b) helping him to achieve these objectives. 


Again it should be noted iJiat one might substitute the 
word, “education,” for guidance in the above definition without 
in any way changing its meaning. Is guidance, then synonymous 
with education? If so, why use the term at all? 

The definitions stated above are further re-enforced and ex¬ 
tended by the definition of guidance offered in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards: 

Guidance, as applied to the secondary school, should be thought 
of as an organized service designed to give systematic aid to pupils 
in making adjustments to various types of problems which they 
must meet—educational, vocational, health, moral, social, civic, and 
personal. It should endeavor to help the pupil to know himself as 
an individual and as a member of society; to enable him to correct 
certain of his shortcomings that interfere with progress; to know 
about vocations and professions so that he may intelligently choose 
and prepare, in whole or in part, for a life career; and to assist him 
in the constant discovery and development of abiding creative and 
recreational interests.® 

In the above definition, and in the ensuing discussion, em¬ 
phasis is placed upon “organized service,” and “systematic aid.” 

2 Aitliur E. Traxler, ed.. Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. New York, 
Educational Records Bureau, 1939, p. 21. 

^Evaluative Criteria. Washington, Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, 1940, p. 63. 
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Presumably the purpose of this emphasis is intended to dis¬ 
tinguish guidance from the total educative process, but just to 
the extent to which the high school conceives of its function 
as helping the adolescent to meet his needs, it organizes its cur¬ 
riculum for this purpose, and again the distinction between 
education and guidance tends to disappear. 

THE TRADITIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
AND GUIDANCE 

We conclude that the definitions of modern guidance and 
education are essentially the same. Wiry has it been necessary 
for the guidance agencies, and the curriculum, which, in the 
modem school embraces all of the student activities carried on 
under the direction of the school, to exist side by side as sep¬ 
arate entities? The answer is to be found in the character of the 
traditional high-school curriculum. While theoretically, it has 
always been claimed that organized subjects met the needs of 
students, as a matter of fact these subjects have been far re¬ 
moved from the actual problems which youth face in the 
modern world. What problems are met, for example, through 
the typical course in world history, classical or modern language, 
advanced mathematics, or literature? For the student who ex¬ 
pects to attend college, and has been strongly motivated to 
prepare for the college entrance examinations, such subjects 
undoubtedly meet a need, however remote the actual content 
may be from his present-day living. But what of the large num¬ 
bers of students who have no desire or expectation of going to 
college? For them these subjects represent mere hurdles to be 
jumped in the process of getting a high-school diploma, or ar¬ 
riving at the end of the compulsory education period. In a wider 
sense, of course, “good” students find security and a sense of 
achievement in being able to perform successfully the tasks set 
by the school, however meaningless they may be in terms of 
the present life of the student. Some subjects may even provide 
a necessary means of temporary escape from the stern realities 
that he faces on the playground or in his social life outside the 
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school.* If the above picture is accurate, then is it fair to ask 
where youth turns for a solution of his problems? 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. Many schools that 
s till prize the traditional subjects, possibly for their disciplinaiy 
value, have organized elaborate programs of extra-curricular 
activities. These programs, however divorced they may be from 
the work of the classroom, have significant potentialities for 
meeting student needs. As a matter of fact, it is easier to justify 
them on the basis of the objectives of education in a democratic 
society, than many of the so-called curricular activities. Through 
the student council the student has an opportunity to participate 
successfully in socially significant activities; through assembly 
programs he may satisfy his need for creative self-expression; 
through the athletic program he meets many of the health needs 
and learns many lessons in group responsibility; through the 
various clubs he'may develop hobbies such as photography, col¬ 
lecting, and the construction of gliders and airplanes; through 
the various social activities, he may solve many of his problems 
of face-to-face relationship with tlie opposite sex; through the 
school newspaper and dramatic societies he meets his need for 
social recognition. 

But these activities are, at best, outside the regular channels 
of the life of the school. The principal business involves the 
daily schedule of classes, with the necessary grades and marks, 
and the accumulation of the sixteen units that are prescribed 
for graduation. To determine whether an activity is ‘ regular” or 
“extra," it is only necessary to a.sk whether or not credit toward 
graduation is granted for it. Tire answer reveals the activities 
that the school actually prizes. It is not uncommon for schools 
to grant “extra credit” for certain activities carried on outside 
of the regular classes, such as glee clubs, athletics, or home 
projects in gardening or canning. Since, however, these activities 
do not meet the definition of the Carnegie unit, they are supple- 

*For a discussion of this point see V. T. Thayer, Caroline Zachry, and 
Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Education. New York,- D. Appleton- 
Centuiy Co., Inc., 1939, Chapter X. 
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mentary credits which are over and above the sixteen units 
required for graduation. Usually such credits are not accepted 
by the colleges for entrance. 

It is not difficult to see that a school organized as described 
above would need some “organized service” to meet the needs 
of the student. Such a service would help him to make the 
appropriate adjustment to his classes, and to solve problems of 
personal adjustment which “interfere with progress,” but it 
should be pointed out that much of this need for a systematic 
guidance program grows out of tlie failure of the school to meet 
its obligations to youth through an appropriate curricular 
organization. 

HOMEROOM PROGRAMS. As one way of remedying the 
situation, schools have adopted compreliensive homeroom pro¬ 
grams, which have a multiplicity of purposes, such as record 
keeping, supervised planning for class or school social affairs, 
and guidance.® In most instances homerooms are rather ineffec¬ 
tive for guidance purposes, not only because of lack of time, but 
also because the organization is external to the ongoing life of 
the students, both in and out of the school. 

THE SPECIAL COUNSELOR. Another way of bridging die 
gap in the conventional school between guidance and the cur¬ 
riculum is for the principal, or someone designated by him, to 
act as coordinator or counselor. He advises students as to appro¬ 
priate courses, deals with disciplinary cases, gives tests, interviews 
students with respect to their vocational interests, and coordi¬ 
nates the work of the homeroom teachers, particularly witli 
reference to all-school affairs, and has charge of records and 
reports. As the school becomes larger, specially qualified guid¬ 
ance experts are employed to take care of die various types of 
help that students need, vocational, mental, health, social, and 
the like. Very frequently these guidance specialists have had no 
preparation for curriculum work, and very little interest in it. 

“See H. C. McKown, Home Room Guidance. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1934. 
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Thus an elaborate systematically organized program of guidance 
gradually develops which is often quite external to the day-to- 
day classroom work of the students, and also quite apart from 
the work of the classroom teacher. 


THE MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE 

The purpose of the discussion up to this point has been to 
attempt to clear up the confusion between education and 
guidance, and to show that many current practices in guidance 
originate in the failure of the traditional school to meet fully 
the obligations placed upon it by our complex democratic cul¬ 
ture. We now turn to the resources of the modern high school 
for carrying out the functions described as “guidance” in the 
definitions quoted in the preceding section. 

ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. As was pointed 
out in Chapter II, the principal function of the school is to help 
each student to discover and extend his interests, meet his needs, 
and weave tliem into a unified ever-changing design for living. 
In doing this, the school (i) gives experience in democratic 
living, and helps the student to intellectualize such experience 
in terms of democratic values, (2) helps each student to achieve 
a dynamic understanding of our democratic tradition through 
the intelligent examination of conflicting values and practices, 
and (3) provides for optimal physical and mental, health, de¬ 
fined in terms of adequate functioning in democratic living. 

UNIFYING THE CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRIC¬ 
ULUM. The total life of the school should be dedicated to 
the achievement of these goals, and the curriculum broadly in¬ 
terpreted is the chief resource which the school utilizes. The 
differences between the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
tend to disappear because tlie so-called extra-curriculum, which 
provides a large measure of direct experience becomes a part 
of die regular work of the classroom. The photography club is 
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absoirbed into the regular work of the science area. Tlie language 
club becomes indistinguishable from what goes on in the modern 
language classroom; the school newspaper and the dramatic clubs 
are vehicles of the language-arts area for achieving its purposes. 
Tlie glider club is a way, used by the arts (or science) area, of 
providing for the diversified interests of students. School govern¬ 
ment is a means of vitalizing social science (or core) instruction. 
Intramural athletic programs are but concrete expressions of the 
health program of the school. The school assembly is an exten¬ 
sion of the work of all classrooms, not something external to 
them. Even the school lunchroom becomes an integral part of 
the instructional program, as menus are planned by home eco¬ 
nomics classes, and the system of accounting is taken over by 
the mathematics, commercial, or consumer-science area. The 
accomplishment of such a program of unification cannot take 
place unless the principal objective of “covering ground” gives 
way to the purposes stated above. When organized subject 
matter is seen as a means of meeting and solving problems, the 
covering of ground becomes of secondary importance. This 
seriously violates the conception of the Carnegie unit, but that 
historic device is already considerably questioned by educators 
and is probably on its way out. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE. In Chap¬ 
ter VI, the evolution of the core curriculum as a way of meeting 
directly the common needs of young people, of helping them 
in the solution of their problems, and of extending their interests 
was discussed in some detail. Tentative problem areas were 
proposed in the major aspects of living in order to give breadth 
to the program. In order to illustrate how such problem areas 
function in guidance, we shall analyze briefly one possible unit 
in each of the four basic areas." 

In tlie field of Immediate Personal-Social Problems, one of 
the units which is certain to help students with many of their 
problems deals with “Boy-Girl Rdationships.”' The specific 

0 See pp. 174-175 suggested problem areas in each of these aspects of 
living. 
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scope of such a unit would have to be determined by the grade 
level, a study of the problems faced by the group,'^ and the 
local community situation. Conceivably it would help young 
people to find satisfactory answers to many of their problems. 
Such problems as tire following might be included: (i) how to 
get dates; (2) how late to stay out on dates; (3) personal con¬ 
duct on dates; (4) what to do on dates; (5) chaperonage; (6) 
bases for selecting a mate; (7) health problems in marriage; 

(8) sex life in marriage; (g) the religious factor in marriage; 
(10) economic factors in making a home; (11) the role of the 
emotions in sex behavior; (12) maturity in sex relationships. 

In the area of Immediate and Wider Community Problems,® 
a unit on “Public Opinion,” how it is formed, and the mechan¬ 
isms for changing it, would be rather close to some of the prob¬ 
lems young people face in trying to achieve adult status in a 
society that has many conflicting values. Among them might 
be the following: (1) bases of disagreement on political and 
social issues; (2) the movies, the radio, and the public forum 
as molders of public opinion; (3) psychological mechanisms 
involved in molding public opinion; (4) the role of young 
people in forming public opinion; (5) science and technology 
in relation to public opinion; (6) use of national polls in deter¬ 
mining and changing opinion; (7) propaganda and public 
opinion; (8) the role of the school in creating public opinion; 

(9) the role of the church and other institutions in creating 
public opinion; (10) treatment of minority groups; (11) free¬ 
dom of speech; and (12) the American tradition of free expres¬ 
sion in art, music, literature, economics, politics, and the like. 

In the area of Wider Social-Economic Problems, a unit or 
series of units on the “Impact of Science and Technology on 
Living” is essential to assist young people in trying to work out 
their personal roles in a rapidly changing society. Tire problems 
in this field certainly would include at least some of the follow¬ 
ing: (1) the conflict between science and religion; (2) tech- 

f See Chapter III for various analyses of problems and needs of adolescents. 

® For an analysis of the problems of young people in the air age, see 
Chapter XI. 
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nological change and unemployment; (3) social responsibilities 
of the scientist and inventor; (4) technological change in die 
community; (5) science in relation to health; (6) science and 
war; (7) influence of science on philosophical systems; (8) func¬ 
tional design in art; (9) the scientific attitude in relation to prob¬ 
lems of living; (10) science and social welfare; and (11) the 
evolution of technology. 

In the area of Personal Development Problems, a unit on 
“Building a Social Outlook,” in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
would serve to bring together much that has been learned 
throughout the high-school period, and help the student to 
systematize and unify his values. In such a unit, the following 
problem areas are suggestive of the material which might be 
valuable: (1) the role of different fields of knowledge (e.g., 
mathematics, literature, the arts) in building a social outlook; 

(2) the nature of clear thinking in reconciling conflicts in values; 

(3) the role of the emotions in developing a social outlook; 

(4) exploration of the American tradition of democracy as a 
means of clarifying social values; (5) study of leading con¬ 
temporary philosophies and philosophers; (6) reasons for con¬ 
flicts in philosophy; (7) philosophy and religion; (8) clash be¬ 
tween the younger and older generations in moral and social 
standards; (g) influence of philosophy upon living; (10) tlie. 
role of education in changing social values; and (ii) keeping 
one’s values up-to-date. 

In presenting these highly tentative illustrations, the assump¬ 
tion is, of course, that students, planning with teachers,® would 
develop the actual scope and learning activities involved. This 
would insure that the problems dealt with would be those which 
the teacher and students, working together, would decide were 
most helpful to the group as a whole. Obviously, many problems 
would assume an individual character that would not fit in 
readily with group discussion. This is the point at which indi¬ 
vidual counseling comes into the picture. This does not mean, 
as some guidance experts would have us believe, that the em¬ 
phasis shifts from “education” to “guidance” as the teacher 

“ See Chapter XII on Teacher-Student Planning. 
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deals with the individual problems of students. For example, 
one writer distinguishes between “education” and “personnel 
work” in the following manner: 

Teachers and personnel workers employ different techniques to 
assist students to achieve orientation and maturity. Teachers de¬ 
pend chiefly on classroom methods of instruction, usually and 
unwisdy restricted to intellectual content in disregard of other vital 
phases of the individual’s personality. But recently, at least in 
elementary and secondaiy schools, new techniques designed to facili¬ 
tate pupil growth in personality, emotions, and attitudes have been 
introduced. Sometimes the new contents of instmetion were boot¬ 
legged into the curriculum by personnel workers under the guise 
of group guidance. 

As contrasted with instructional techniques, personnel work 
utilizes a different method to achieve the objectives of education. 
Essentially, this is an individualized method as opposed to the group 
method of teaching. No diagnoses are made in the teaching method, 
but in personnel work, diagnoses ate the first contact with the 
individual. Tlien follows individualized teaching in the form of 
counselling. Moreover the individual is seen as a patterned whole, 
consisting of equally important partial needs and potentialities all 
of which must be dealt with according to their interrelations in 
such a manner as to achieve optimum growth and adjustment. 
Personnel workers do not restrict the area of their function to the 
cerebral cortex.^® 

In the above quotation the writer is evidently describing a 
very traditional program of group instruction, and a very modern 
program of personnel or individual guidance work, for he states 
significantly: 

When teachers supplement group instruction with personal con¬ 
ferences and with other methods of individualized education and 
as the curriculum expands to include material dealing with so-called 
non-intellectual adjustments, personnel work will become an integral 
part of education.^^ 

That the writer has little faitli in a unification of the “instruc¬ 
tion” and the “personnel” functions is made clear by his insist¬ 
ence that: 

“E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 12-13, 1930. 

Ibid., p. 14. 
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Personnel workers should insist vigorously upon remaining dif¬ 
ferentiated in point of view and methodology from teachers until 
the latter have become professionally trained with a corresponding 
change in point of view, in the effective teaching of the whole 
child“ 

In tlie core program which has been discussed, no such dis¬ 
tinction can reasonably be made. The processes of group and in¬ 
dividual instruction are but aspects of the complete learning 
situation. In both cases, the teacher is helping the student to find 
his own answers to his problems.^® In some cases, group instruc¬ 
tion is more successful, particularly when the students are acquir¬ 
ing new points of view, which can best be accomplished through 
the interplay of differing ideas and opinions. For example, the 
broad issues of the so-called conflict between science and religion 
are appropriate matters of group instruction. On the other hand, 
the particular problem which a student might face in individual 
or family conflict over religious beliefs, could best be dealt witlr 
on an individual basis. Both kinds of instruction are integral parts 
of the teacher’s job in the modern school, and there seems to 
be no good reason for calling one aspect “education” and the 
other aspect “guidance” or personnel work. Tlie ultimate remedy 
for the situation lies not in the multiplication of personnel with 
sharply differentiated functions, but rather in the adoption of 
the broadened conception of the work of the teacher, with a con¬ 
sequent revision of the curriculum. In schools where personnel 
workers are employed, their principal job ought to be curricu¬ 
lum reconstruction, and the in-service training of teachers. 

GUIDANCE THROUGH REORGANIZED 
FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 

The foregoing discussion has attempted to show that the 
gap between education and guidance is bridged when the com- 

Loc. cit. -j. 1. • . 

For an interesting discussion of the individualized non-direchve technique 
of helping students to clarify their problems and needs, ratliCT than of giving 
ready-ma^ answers, see Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psycho-Therapy. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 
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mon needs, problems, and interests of students are made the 
center of core curriculum development. It should not be as¬ 
sumed, however, that subjects or fields of study properly con¬ 
ceived do not likewise have great potentialities for individual 
growth and development.^"* A number of these will be pointed 
out. 

SCIENCE. The Commission on the Secondary-School Cur¬ 
riculum of the Progressive Education Association makes clear 
in its various publications that subjects or fields may be reor¬ 
ganized to meet more eflEectively the needs of students. The 
general point of view is well expressed in the following quota¬ 
tion: 

It is now almost universally granted that the intellectual content 
of subjects under study or projects undertaken must link with the 
personal concerns of the learner as well as with the social scene into 
which he is finding his way. Far less often are these very personal 
concerns recognized in terms of their origins in the life histories 
of individuals. Tlie individual’s understandings are not only colored 
by his emotional bias; they are a direct expression of it. He responds 
to the subjects of instruction with his whole being, and not with 
his so-called 'mind' alone.^“ 

Tlie implementation of the point of view is to be found in 
the various publications of the Commission.^® For example, the 
science program which is advocated starts with the assumption 
that science must be organized so as “to meet the needs of the 
individual in the basic aspects of living.” Tlie entire study is 
organized around these needs, and science content is recom¬ 
mended for die purpose of meeting each of them. Similar 
studies of the commission include the areas of mathematics, 
social science, language, and art. 

^*For a discussion of some trends in the reorganization of subjects, sec 
Chapter IV. 

V. T. Tliayer, Caroline Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky. Reorganizing Second¬ 
ary Education. New York, D. Applrton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, p. 373. 

See pp. 307-211 for an analysis of the Commission’s procedure in curricu¬ 
lum making. 

See Committeee on the Function oE Science in General Education, 
Science in General Education. New York, D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, Inc., 
1938. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. Tlie trend in the social studies field 
toward orienting subject matter to the present life of the student 
is unmistakable. A recent pronouncement of an infiuential 
group of social science teachers makes this clear; 

Problems of personal, family, and school relations are still too 
largely neglected in the school curriculum. Yet such problems are 
of major concern to the student and teacher; when utilized they 
furnish intensive motivation for vital study. The problems the 
student encounters in his immediate environment affect his values, 
behavior, and attitudes. We neglect student problems that are 
immediate and personal at the pen! of all we wish to adiieve 
through any teaching. . . . Consequently the commission specific¬ 
ally recommends that; 

—school government should be utilized as a vehicle for the de¬ 
velopment and exemplification of basic concepts in social studies . . . 

—problems which characterize group relationships in classes 
should be utilized through applying social studies concepts and 
democratic values to concerns of student life. 

-boy-girl relationships and problems of social behavior are promi¬ 
nent among adolescent concerns; social studies teachers sliould take 
advantage of the opportunity involved to teach ethics, alcohol edu¬ 
cation, the social implications of sex behavior, and wholesome family 
life. 

—since problems of relationships with family members are im¬ 
portant to young people, we should teach sociological understanding 
of the family, and apply the knowledge to the problems of the 
immediate environment. 

—social studies teachers should share with guidance officers, other 
teachers, and school workers, the responsibility for developing sdf- 
n nd p'-<=^' gnding and satisfactory social adjustment by individual 
students.^® 


When social studies teachers take seriously these recom¬ 
mendations, it can no longer be charged tliat the social studies 
field is remote from the life of the learner. A good illustration 
of the trend is a recent textbook^® which boldly disregards 


Advisory Commission of the National Council for the Social Studies,^ The 
Social Studies Look Beyond the War. Washington, The National Council for 

the Social Studies, i 944 > P- 23. , , , -o- « j 

10 Leon C. Marshall and William M. Brish, Understanding Yourself and 

Your World. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. 
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subject-matter lines, bringing to bear the basic facts of science 
and technology, language developing, historical evolution, and 
ethics upon the problem of orienting the student to his world. 
Extensive emphasis is placed upon the impact of tlie culture on 
the individual, how he learns, how he develops language, how 
he creates and uses tools to serve his ends, how he uses biology 
and the physical science to solve his problems and to better 
the conditions of his life. Like most textbooks it resorts too 
much to die technique of telling the student rather than helping 
him to make discoveries for himsdf, but it definitely breaks widi 
traditional systematic organization. 

THE ARTS. The field of the arts, particularly home eco¬ 
nomics, is rapidly becoming emancipated from traditional organi¬ 
zation and is going about the important business of meeting 
the needs of students. Home economics can no longer be eharac- 
terized by '^sewing and cooking,'' but now includes child care, 
dietetics, personal regimen, home decoration, sex relations, face- 
to-face problems, and the improvement of family life. It is 
limited by the fact that it is essentially a program for girls, and 
many of the important aspects are not elected by the college- 
bound student, on the dubious assumption that they are less 
valuable as college preparation than conventional credits in 
languages, science, and mathematics. The fine arts are also mak¬ 
ing progress and are becoming exceedingly valuable in develop¬ 
ing self-confidence through creative exjjression. Gradually they 
are being extended to include ceramics, weaving, puppetry, 
jewelry making, and the like, and are helping the student to 
meet many of his personal problems. All too frequently, how¬ 
ever, they are divorced from the social scene, and the many 
implications of the arts in social living. Like developments are 
underway in the industrial arts, although this field suffers from 
being divoreed from the social sciences and the other arts. 

LANGUAGE ARTS. Language and literature have tremen¬ 
dous potentialities for helping young people to solve their prob¬ 
lems, once these fields are freed from formalism, which expresses 
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itself in dreary drills on grammatical construction, meaningless 
compositions external to the learner, and the excessive preoccu¬ 
pation with the classics at the expense of modern literature. The 
newer trends in semantics, the development of techniques of 
group discussion-forums, panels, and the like-are steps in the 
right direction. ^ 


MATHEMATICS. The imnart j 

1,1 ... impact ot the war upon mathe¬ 

matics has had the effect of hastening reorganization in order 
to make it serve human needs. Its application to aeronautics, 
navigation, and mechanics has tended to make it less dependent 
upon abstractions. Paralleling this development, reorganization 
in terms of its function of helping students to understand and 
utilize the scientific method has already made a beginning. 

HEALTH. ^ Another field that frequently is neglected, but 
which has significant possibilities in helping youth to solve his 
problem, is health and physical education. Tlie recent emphasis 
upon intramural as opposed to interscholastic athletics, period¬ 
ical health examinations, mental hygiene, and remedial instruc¬ 
tion are all intended to make the field more valuable and vital. 

This brief analysis of some of the fields of knowledge should 
indicate that the point of view of teachers, curriculum makers, 
and textbook writers is gradually undergoing a significant change 
in the direction of what Williamson calls “the personnel point 
of view.” As these reorganizations gain increased momentum, 
the impossibility of marking off classroom instruction from 
guidance will become more and more apparent. As a matter of 
fact, the need for a formal guidance program decreases as the 
curriculum is reorganized to meet the actual problems of youth. 


ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE GUIDANCE 

A number of schools that have developed core curriculums 
have centered the so-called guidance function in tlie core teacher 
or teachers. Tliis is, of course, a logical development since, as 
has been shown, the core curriculum is usually organized around 
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the basic common needs of youth. In the Ohio State University 
School a chairman or counselor is designated at each grade 
level. This teacher is charged with the chief responsibility for 
(i) giving and coordinating instnaction in the core, (2) coordi¬ 
nating the activities of the grade group within and without 
the core period, (3) giving help to individual students, and 
(4) coordinating records and reports. Many larger schools follow 
a similar pattern, except that a chairman (or counselor) is 
designated for each unit group—usually thirty to forty students. 
These grade chairmen usually continue witli the same group of 
students for a two-year period. This gives continuity to the 
program and makes it possible for the chairman to become very 
well acquainted with the individual students. 

The William A, Bass Junior High School of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has operated successfully for a number of years upon the basis 
of a "little school" organization. Each of the three grades of 
the school is broken up into tliree or four little schools of 125 
to 150 students, each of which has its faculty, its own class 
organization, and its own parent-teachers' organization. For 
each little school faculty, a chairman is designated that carries 
on most of the functions described above. As many as possible 
of the faculty remain with the group for a two-year period. 
Considerable variation in curriculum organization exists among 
the several "little schools.” Continuity is maintained by holding 
frequent meetings with the principal for the purpose of discuss¬ 
ing common problems. 

In schools that operate on a subject basis, the most common 
procedure for organizing tlie so-called guidance function is the 
homeroom. Tire problem of unifying individual and group in¬ 
struction is more difficult under such a setup unless the home¬ 
room teacher offers instruction in at least two subjects, is 
allowed ample time for giving individual help to students, and 
continues with the same group of students over a two-year 
period. 

THE NEW ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS. It 
is apparent from the foregoing discussion that the traditional 
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role of tlie tCciclier sis 3. irisker of sssigniiiciits cind 3 lieorer of 
recitations undergoes a marked change as the curriculum re¬ 
organization movement gets underway. This calls, first of all, 
for a new type of teacher preparation. Tire familiar plan of build¬ 
ing up majors and minors in organized subject-matter fields, 
without any reference to the use of the subject matter in learn¬ 
ing, with separate courses in psychology and methods of 
teaching, general and special, and a short period of practice 
teaching, will have to give way to drastic reorganization which 
prepares teachers for their new responsibility. Tire tendency 
among teacher-education institutions is to add some new 
courses in guidance and field work to the already overcrowded 
curriculum, but this is, at best, a makeshift. Meanwhile, school 
administrators will need to develop in-service programs, in the 
form of workshops or study groups, possibly with the assistance 
of college personnel, for the purpose of re-educating teachers 
in terms of their new functions. As such programs become 
widespread, the teacher-education institutions will reorganize to 
meet the new demands. In the second place, as teachers assume 
more and more responsibility for individual as well as group 
instruction, traditional notions of class size and teaching loads 
will have to undergo change. To ask the teacher to assume new 
responsibilities without corresponding readjustment in the 
number of daily student contacts, and in class size, is a way 
of insuring the failure of the enterprise. 

THE ROLE OF THE SPECIALIST IN GUIDANCE. It must 
not be assumed that all of the problems which students face 
can be satisfactorily solved tlirough programs of curriculum 
development along the lines set forth in the preceding discussion. 
There will still be need for personnel that is especially trained 
for giving certain specialized types of assistance to students. 
Expert assistance will be needed to carry out the following func¬ 
tions among others: 

1. To coordinate the group and individualized instruction which is 
the nrincipal responsibility of the classroom teacher. 
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2. To administer programs for promoting a better understanding of 
the student, through the securing of adequate data. 

3. To aid in vocational placement of students both in the part- 
time work program of the school and in full-time employment 
at the end of the period of formal education. 

4. To deal with difficult cases of physical or psychological maladjust¬ 
ments which require special training and skill of a psychiatric 
nature. 

5. To maintain a follow-up of graduates and drop-outs and to in¬ 
terpret data regarding such a follow-up for the purpose of improv¬ 
ing the guidance program, and the total school program. 

It is beyond the scope of the present discussion to consider 

these functions in detail. 


SUMAAARY 

1. The development of separate and distinct guidance programs in 
schools came about as a result of the formalism of the curriculum 
which has been an obstacle to providing optimally for the meet¬ 
ing of the needs of students. 

2. It is not possible to make any logical distinction between the 
process of teaching and of guiding. Such distinctions are purely 
arbitrary, and are apt to violate the educative process. 

3. As the high-school cuniculum is reorganized to meet the needs 
of youth in the modern world, the need for elaborate guidance 
programs with a separate staff tends to disappear. 

4. As the high-school curriculum is reorganized as indicated above, 
the role of the classroom teacher shifts from the imparting of 
subject matter to guiding group and individual learning activities. 

5. The new responsibilities of the teacher call for a redefinition of 
teaching load, a new type of teacher preparation, and in-service 
education. 

6. If the teacher is to be of optimal assistance in helping students 
to solve their problems, provision needs to be made for the 
"homeroom" teacher to continue for a two-year period with 
the same group of students. 

7. Tire core-cuniculum type of organization provides the most satis¬ 
factory plan for unifying the group and individualized aspects of 
learning. 

8. The guidance specialist plays a very significant though different 
role when the curriculum is reorganized to meet the needs of 
youth. 
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Chapter XIV 


DEALING WITH CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES IN THE CLASSROOM 

THE SCHOOL BEGINS TO DEAL REALISTICALLY WITH THE 

problems that young people face in the process of growing up 
in our democratic culture, the character of the curriculum 
changes significantly and problems arise that are unheard of 
in the traditional school. If the school conceives its function 
as primarily that of transmitting tlie culture of the past, and 
imparting facts and information, developing skills in funda¬ 
mentals, and the like, there is little danger that issues will arise 
that will cause trouble. The student's actual problems rarely 
get into the picture at all. He must find solutions for them 
through other agencies such as the home, the church, youth 
organizations, or propaganda groups that are always anxious to 
supply the “right” answer. On the other hand, if the school 
curriculum is based upon any sort of analysis of the problems 
which confront youth as he tries to bring order to his values and 
standards, immediately the school becomes a forum for the 
discussion of problems upon which people feel deeply. Dealing 
with controversial issues is then one of the school's most difficult 
problems. 

39S 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE SCHOOL 
TO DEAL WITH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

A democratic society is always in the process of re-creating 
and redefining its ideals and values. This it does through the 
application of the method of intelligence to the solution of its 
problems. And this implies on the part of the citizen a famili¬ 
arity with the techniques of plarming and working cooperatively, 
and a zeal for settling differences through conference and dis¬ 
cussion, rather than through resort to violence, or to tire 
acceptance of answers given by a totalitarian government that 
forbids its citizens the right to think reflectively. This places 
an unmistakable obligation on the school if it is to become 
society’s principal agency for the re-creation of values. Kil¬ 
patrick has stated the case succinctly in the following quotation: 

The school must, then, come to grips with critical problems in 
all fields of experience. No restrictions are possible, except that 
experience should be adapted to the maturity of the learner. Many 
aspects of social, economic, and educational problems interest young 
children as every kindergarten and primary teacher knows. Oppor¬ 
tunity for the child to deal with social problems at this level of 
maturity is an essential of the educative process in a democracy. And 
level of maturity is perhaps best shown by the fact of interest. 
Any and all situations must be open for study and criticism, all 
proposals for social improvement must be open for study in the light 
of democratic ideals.^ 

If education, as Dewey so frequently has pointed out, is 
the continuous reconstruction of experience, the stuff out of 
which experience is to be reconstructed is the most important 
part of the school curriculum. 


SOME ISSUES THAT ARE OF 
CONCERN TO ADOLESCENTS 

It is, of course, impossible to predict in advance the precise 
issues that would be of vital interest to any given group of high- 

r William H. Kilpatrick, ed.. The Teacher and Society. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1937, p. 264. 
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school students, and would at the same time be at tlieir 
maturity level. However, there is ample evidence that certain 
problems which involve issues are bound to impinge upon the 
life of the adolescent regardless of local conditions. A few of 
these are listed for illustrative purposes. 

1. Wliat kind of an economic system is best suited to our 
democratic culture? 

2. How far should government go in the regnlation and control 
of business? 

3. What, if any, responsibility should the government assume 
in providing for each citizen a good standard of living; e.g,, 
adequate housing, education, medical care, recreation, and 
fruitful work? 

4. What fundamental ideas underlie different systems of 
government, and what system is best for America? 

5. Wliat kind of international organization is best for main¬ 
taining world peace? 

6. Should there be compulsory military training in time of 
peace? 

7. What are the causes of marital difEciilties and divorces, 
and what should be done about the problem? 

8. What should one do about tire so-called conflict between 
science and religion? 

9. How should one determine one's attitude toward religion? 

10. How does a person go about tire development of a philoso¬ 
phy of life? 

11. How should a person determine standards of right and 
wrong? 

12. What are the bases for determining truth in the different 
aspects of living? 

13. What basic knowledge should the citizen have concerning 
health, sex hygiene, so-called social diseases, and birth 
control? 

14. Wlrat should be our attitude toward different racial and 
minority groups? 
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15. Should parents try to impose their own set of values upon 

their children? 

It goes without saying that all of these problems involve 
important issues about which we, as a people, are deeply con¬ 
cerned, and which involve deep-seated convictions. Most of the 
problems involve social issues about which the American people 
are divided. Issues involving tlie participation of the government 
in economic and social life are basic in our present political 
alignments. Issues involved in sex relations run head-on into 
conflicting moral and religious ideologies. Every problem listed 
would undoubtedly be the subject of controversy in most 
American communities. For that reason, should they be kept in 
the background or dismissed as inappropriate? The answer, of 
course, is that if they are issues about which the American peo¬ 
ple are in conflict or confused, if they are of interest to the 
adolescent, if they are at his maturity level, they should be 
included in the curriculum. Otherwise, we are failing to help the 
adolescent to live in our culture. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN DEALING 
WITH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

Desirable as it may be for the school to assume responsibility 
for dealing with controversial issues, it must be recognized that 
there are serious obstacles which must be overcome if the school 
is to approach the problem realistically. 

First, there is in the United States a very strong spirit of 
nationalism which has had a steady growth. After "World War I, 
it was strong enough to keep the United States out of the 
League of Nations. Wlrile World War II has convinced many 
people that isolationism has no place in the modern world, 
anyone who advocates giving up any portion of our sovereignty 
to some form of world organization is looked upon with suspi¬ 
cion. On the other hand, the same people who are concerned 
over any loss of sovereignty, are fearful of national control of 
atomic energy. Tire threats of communism and fascism that 
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preceded our entrance into World War II still have a powerful 
influence on public opinion, and consequently upon our relation¬ 
ships with other nations. Schools need to study the issues in¬ 
volved, but large and powerful groups are seriously concerned 
about the conlusions that are reached through such study. 

Second, there are powerful economic groups that are vitally 
concerned with what the schools teach. Many of them take every 
opportunity to propagandize the schools in favor of the point 
of view they hold, and to eliminate from the schools any ma¬ 
terial that tends to favor any other point of view. Tire activities 
of the National Association of Manufacturers in connection with 
sodal studies textbooks is a case in point. On the one hand 
this organization through its publications seeks to influence the 
schools toward a “system of free enterprise," and on the other 
it seeks to eliminate from the schools textbooks which tend to 
cast doubt upon the desirabflity of that system. The general 
situation in the economic area is well stated by Beale. 

3re social and economic questions. A num¬ 
ber of subjects are dangerous however “discreetly" handled- labor 
problems even in the abstract, the tariff and free trade, government 
regulation of industry public ownership of utilities, business ethics 
adveitising methods, banking practices, minimum wage laws, child 
labor, old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. Tliese sub- 
T abstract. It would be impossible to reduce 

conditions in local factories 
1?tax evasion of local 
local uSitie^?^^ methods of local realtors, or rates charged by 

Third, there are questions involving the teaching of biologi- 
ca evo ution that indicate that strong public sentiment opposes 
dealing wffh these questions. Tire anti-evolution laws of a 
number of states is sufficient testimony of the unwillingness 

New York d!"AS jleton^ren;, Educational Freedom and Democracy, 

written byHoward^Beale ) ForTurthw 

Thaf‘ Mm A/friTr TT j A * 1 or further study of the controversy sec Harold Russ 

VII, iT-ariCVt Tr Books," Frontiers of Democracy. 

Merits," Frontiers of Demonic "^et's Discuss Tliis on the 
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of certain groups to permit schools to have a free hand in 
dealing with this important problem. Rarely do textbook writers 
deal comprehensively with the evidence supporting the theory 
of evolution. This is not because such evidence is not available, 
but rather because of the fear of public reaction. Even more 
rarely do teachers deal with the relationship between biological 
evolution and religious beliefs. Indeed, it is not unusual for stu¬ 
dents to complete the high-school program without ever having 
participated in any discussion dealing with this problem. In 
much the same category are classed problems involving sex rela¬ 
tions, venereal diseases, and tlie like, even though such problems 
are crucial to the adolescent. 

Fourth, problems involving racial and minority groups are 
frequently not discussed realistically in the high school because 
of the attitude of the community. Yet one of the principal tenets 
of democracy is respect for human personality. In the long run, 
education is the only successful method of dealing with intoler¬ 
ance and if education fails in tire task, how shall democracy 
fare in the future? 

Do these obstacles mean that the high school cannot deal 
effectively with controversial issues? If we answer tliis question 
in the afiirmative, it means that the school is merely the instru¬ 
ment for perpetuating the status quo. If our democratic society 
is to be refined and re-created, we would then need to turn to 
other agencies for providing the direction for social changes. 
If we answer in the negative, then we are obliged to develop 
a satisfactory plan for dealing with the pressing problems that 
beset youth in the modem world. 

In considering such a plan, attention will be given to two 
aspects; the general setting of democratic discussion and the 
techniques which should be employed. The discussion will be 
developed by the use of generalizations which are intended to 
serve as tentative guides which teachers may find helpful. 

THE GENERAL SEHING OF DEMOCRATIC DISCUSSION 

In many cases, the difiiculties which schools encounter in 
dealing with controversial issues grow out of various miscon- 
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ceptions of the role of the school by the teachers themselves 
and the public, and the failure of the administration to encour¬ 
age and support free discussion. Wliile conditions vary in 
different communities, certain generalizations would seem to 
apply to all or nearly all. Tliese will be stated and discussed 
briefly. 

1. FREEDOM OF THE STUDENT TO LEARN, RATHER THAN DIRECT 
SOCUL ACTION, SHOULD BE THE PRIMARY CONCERN OF THE 
SCHOOL. Learning in its best sense, involves the “continuous 
reconstruction of experience." Learning products are identified 
as changes in attitudes upon the basis of new or deeper under¬ 
standings, and the acquisition of general and special abilities, 
habits, and skills. The learning experiences which the school 
provides for students are directed toward changes in behavior 
in line with democratic ideals and values. The school provides 
work experience for the student, not primarily to get the work 
done, but because such experience enhances growth in line with 
democratic values. Tlie school provides a studio for painting 
pictures, not primarily for the purpose of turning out market¬ 
able pictures, but because it sees in painting, opportunities 
for learning—that is, for growth. If the school sets up a coopera¬ 
tive store, it is not primarily for service to the community but 
because in such an enterprise there are significant opportunities 
for bringing about desirable changes in behavior. In other words, 
direct experience serves the same general purpose as organized 
subject matter, in that it promotes learning as we have defined 
it above. 

In contrast with this basic purpose of the school, the factory 
seeks primarily to turn out useful goods at a price that the 
public can afford to pay. Experience tends to show that this 
aim can be more effectively realized if workers are satisfied and 
happy, if conditions for continuous growth are maintained. But 
this, in our jaresent form of economic organization, is a subsidiary 
rather than a primary objective. Governmental agencies are 
established to perform certain functions, to accomplish certain 
things, the police to maintain order, the fire department to put 
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out fires, the welfare department to provide appropriate living 
conditions. Only indirectly are these agencies concerned with 
learning as such. 

Tlie contrast between the primary function of the school and 
those of industrial and community organizations has been drawn 
perhaps too sharply. Perh'aps if society were to become com¬ 
pletely socialized, many of these distinctions would become 
blurred, but even then there would undoubtedly he a need 
for setting up a special agency for the primary purpose of facili¬ 
tating and promoting desirable learning. At any rate, a guiding 
principle seems to he implicit; namely, that the test of effective 
participation by the school in the life of the community, is the 
extent to which such participation promotes the continuous re¬ 
construction of experience. This would rule out purely routine 
participation, by means of which nothing new is learned. It 
would also rule out any participation that closes the door on 
further learning. And this has an important bearing upon one 
problem of dealing with controversial issues. For when the 
school takes sides on issues and proceeds to social action, the 
conditions for further reconstruction of experience are diflEcult 
if not impossible to maintain. 

For the school to study the different forms of government 
for the community through interviews, visits to governmental 
agencies, and perhaps to cities having a given type of govern¬ 
mental organization, by the examination of leading authorities, 
is without doubt an excellent learning activity. For the school 
or group to seek by direct action to promote a change in the 
community’s governmental stmeture, is to misinterpret its func¬ 
tion, for at this stage learning ceases to become the primary 
objective. For the school to study the underlying causes of a 
local strike by every possible means is just good sense, for such 
study is necessary if students are to become intelligent. For the 
school to promote the cause of the strikers by sending students 
to the picket lines to prevent workers from entering the plant 
is to turn the school into an agency for promoting propaganda. 
All this is not to say, of course, that individual students, as 
citizens, should not be encouraged to take any action that seems 
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appropriate to them, but this is quite apart from the school 
as an organized educational agency.^® It may be argued by some 
that the role of the school as set forth in this discussion is in¬ 
significant and passive. On the contrary, such an interpretation 
makes it possible for the school to become a dynamic force in 
social reconstruction, even though it does so indiiectly through 
the release of intelligence. 

2. THE SCHOOL SHOULO BE DEVOTED TO THE METHOD OP IN¬ 
TELLIGENCE IN DEALING WITH PROBLEMS OF HUMAN CONCERN. 

Tliis generalization flows naturally from the preceding discus¬ 
sion, for “thinking is the method of intelligent learning.” To 
employ the techniques of problem solving, (i) defining the 
problem, (2) setting up hypotheses, (3) discovering, analyzing, 
and applying pertinent data to tlie hypotheses, and (4) arriving 
at tentative conclusions and plans of action upon the basis of 
the evidence, is essential in every aspect of the school program. 
In dealing with controversial issues, it provides the guiding 
principle for the teacher and students to follow. Tlie teacher 
should not expect to draw a salary from the public treasury 
while propagandizing for his favorite beliefs. He must scrupu¬ 
lously provide the means for getting at the truth of a given issue, 
and this involves careful selection of reading materials which 
present differing judgments and opinions, providing for inter¬ 
views with individuals representing differing viewpoints, select¬ 
ing audio-visual aids that provide some balance, and, in general, 
maintaining such conditions as will keep open the free play 
of intelligence. This does not mean that he may not take sides 
or present his own point of view, for he is obligated to do this. 
It does mean, however, that he should not “load the dice” in 
such a way that the students are led to regard the teacher’s 
opinions as having more weight than any other authority. Intelli- 

® Undoubtedly schools have the obligation to cooperate with appropriate 
agencies in action directed toward maintaining good conditions for learning within 
the school. It should, for escample, work through appropriate channels to provide 
good community health and recreational facilities. For a good illustration of 
such action, see: The Parker High School Serves its People. Southern Associa¬ 
tion Study. Greenville (S. C.), Parker District Schools, 1942, pp. 60-78. 
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gence cannot operate in an atmosphere' chaVged with coercion. 
Furthermore, the school can win the confidence of the public 
only to the extent that it succeeds in convincing the public, 
that teachers and students, when they deal with controversial 
issues, do so as a serious and unbiased quest to discover the 
trath concerning such issues. 

3 . THE SCHOOL SHOULD APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC TO HELP SAFE¬ 
GUARD ITS SIGHT AND OBLIGATION TO DEAL WITH CONTROVERSIAL 

ISSUES. In a final analysis, the public will decide what the 
school is to teach. It will elect boards of education pledged to 
carry out its wishes. These boards, in turn, will appoint school 
officials congenial to their purposes. Therefore, any policy for 
dealing with controversial issues will ultimately be sanctioned 
or rejected by the people of the community. 

But the fact that controversial issues exist at all implies that 
the public is divided, not necessarily into two opposing factions, 
but rather into many groups representing many shades of 
opinion. For example, in most communities can be found many 
differing religious beliefs ranging from extreme fundamentalism 
to atheism. Likewise, attitudes on capital and labor range from 
belief in the complete domination by the employer to just as 
complete domination by the labor unions. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to find in any community extreme isolationists, ardent 
internationalists, and many other people whose views would fall 
somewhere between the two extremes. Furthermore, the tradi¬ 
tion of freedom of thinking and of speech is deep-seated in the 
American people. The desirability of settling differences through 
conference and discussion is well established.* Gonsequentiy 
the social climate is potentially congenial to freedom of discus¬ 
sion. Through appropriate leadership this potentiality can be 
converted into actuality. The success and popularity of public 
forums and "town meetings” is evidence that this is true. 

It is to this tradition of democratic discussion tliat the high 

*For example, see a study entitled: "What People Think About Youth and 
Education,” Reseaich Bulletin of The National Education Association, XVIII, 
i88-ai8 (Nov., 1940). The study reports (p. 197) that "A majori^ of all 
groups favor free consideration of controversial topics hy youth groups.” 
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school must appeal for the right to deal with controversial issues, 
limited, of course, by the interest and maturity of the students. 
But tire school must come to the public with this appeal with 
clean hands. The school must be able to demonstrate its com¬ 
petency to deal fairly with issues. The success of such an appeal 
involves, perhaps more than any other factor, confidence in the 
teaching staff. If teachers give the public evidence of bias 
through alliances with pressure groups, it is unlikely that public 
support can be won. Some educators argue that teachers should 
identify themselves with community groups which give promise 
of achieving the objectives which they hold. For example, Wat¬ 
son concludes tliat: 

1. Every teacher should participate in a study of the social charac¬ 
teristics, history, organizations, and life of the various groups of 
people in the community where he teaches. 

2. Every teacher should participate in a group composed of persons 
from other occupations, living in the same community and shar¬ 
ing some common social objectives. 

3. Every teacher should, in cooperation with other people: (a) 
analyze the community to discover its most fundamental needs; 
(b) analyze the social forces which give promise of sufficient 
strength to make the necessary changes; and (c) find his own 
action program in relation to these needs and forces.® 

Watson leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader as to the 
groups in which the teacher should participate, for he points out: 

There are in every community forces of progress and forces of 
reaction. There are creative individuals and there are organizations 
gaining strength. Other institutions are redolent of decay and de¬ 
cline. There are persons, customs, and organizations which echo only 
the old stereotjpes. These are holding tight but going nowhere. 
A teacher who wants to help a community move forward must avoid 
getting caught within the social pressures of stagnant groups. In our 
generation there are bankers, bridge-players, wealthy, unemployed, 
D.A.R. Chapters, and real-estate speculators who will seldom or 
never prove dynamic forces in the creation of new social forms. 
Artists, thinkers, youth groups, farm unions, consumer cooperatives, 
scientific societies, and above all perhaps organized labor, have great 

' Goodwin Watson, in The Teacher and Society, William H. Kilpatrick, ed. 
New York, D. Appleton-Gentury Company, Inc., 1937, p. 255. 
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potential power. Their tide is coming in. The rise may be slow 
and at any one place the waves may recede temporarily/but S 
can be no other outcome. In the long run the creative organized 
workers can do what they will.® ° 


If the teachers of a given community, as a group, were to 
follow the implications of the above quotation, what is the prob- 
ability that the community would have confidence in their 
fitness to deal objectively with controversial issues? Certainly 
large sections of the population would have grounds for the 
suspicion that issues were being brought in for tlie purpose of 
indoctrinating particular points of view held by the teacher. 

No one can object to teachers as citizens identifying them¬ 
selves with community forces that are congenial to their point 
of view. All too often teachers take no part in community 
activiries of any sort, and this is to be deplored. But the above 
appeal is made to teachers as a class, and this is quite a different 
matter, for it proposes to identify teachers with one side of the 
so-called class struggle. 


Given assurance by precept and example that the school will 
use every means at its disposal of applying the method of intelli¬ 
gence to social issues, will tlie public permit such discussion? 
Tliis is an open question, and we must admit the presence in 
every community of powerful pressure groups that seek to in¬ 
doctrinate their points of view and are not interested in having 
all sides of issues presented. In some communities, these forces 
may prevent such discussion, and we have abundant illustrations 
of situations where this has occurred. Nevertlidess, the school 
is obligated to continue to try to create a climate of opinion con¬ 
genial to the idea, and to deny the possibility of achieving it is to 
deny the ultimate triumph of democracy. 

One agency which the school cannot afford to overlook in 
this appeal is the community council which ideally represents 
a cross-section of public opinion. Here the representatives of 
public education may work shoulder to shoulder with representa¬ 
tives of other institutions and agencies in planning for the im¬ 
provement of community living. Ways in which students and 


“Ibid., p. 249. 
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teachers may participate educatively in formulating plans and 
carrying them into effect are many and varied. One illustration 
will suffice. 

In the Abraham Lincoln High School of Los Angeles a 
Junior Coordinating Council has been formed. This council “is 
increasingly working with an adult gfoup known as the Com¬ 
munity Coordinating Council. The latter group is made up of 
representatives of the schools, the churches, the P.T.A., the city 
recreation department, the branch library, the Lincoln Heights 
Chamber of Commerce, and a liumber of other agencies con¬ 
cerned with the general welfare of the whole area.” Through 
this coordinating council, the students serve the community 
in various ways: “Some go to hospitals to teach handicraft to 
patients and to give programs for shut-in children. Some super¬ 
vise playgrounds for smaller children, and teach them music 
and handicrafts after School. Some tell stories to very young 
children and run fpy Joan libraries. Some lead clubs for younger 
boys and girls." ® Such participation by the school in the life of 
the community does not, of course, guarantee that the com¬ 
munity will support the full and free discussion of controversial 
issues, but it affords a means and avenue for developing under¬ 
standing. 

Other cross-section community groups such as the luncheon 
clubs, the parent-teacher associations, and other social and civic 
groups inay giye the school mudr assistance in reinterpreting 
to the public the functions of the school. 

4, AN IMPOIITANT FUNCTION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IS 
THE PROTECTION OF THE TEACHERS, WHO SEEK EARNESTLY TO 
PROMOTE FULL AND FREE INQUIRY, FROM THE PERSECUTION OF 
PpESSUEEv'GEOUPS THAT OBJECT TO SUCH INQUIRY. Free dis- 

cir^sion will be most successful when it has been made an ex¬ 
plicit inatter of school policy. In a democratically administered 

* Learning tlie Ways of Denjocracy. Educational Policies Commission. Wash¬ 
ington, Educational Policies Commission, 1940, p. 274. Renders interested in the 
pardcipation of the school in the life of the community will find this book very 
valuable! 

® Loc. cit. 
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school, tli6 formulcition of such policy will be the concern of 
the teaching staff in cooperation with the administrative officers 
and the board of education. Such action makes it possible for 
the school to maintain a united front in support of teachers 
who incur the displeasure of special-interest groups. Tire ad¬ 
ministrator then becomes the official representative of the teach¬ 
ing group, and in any action he has the backing of the teachers 
and the board of education. Obviously this makes the adminis¬ 
trator’s task much easier, and enables him to perform it more 
successfully. 

But even if the school is not administered democratically, 
the administrator still owes the teachers the obligation to pro¬ 
tect them in the exercise of their legitimate functions. If he 
fails to do so, all the high-sounding platitudes about academic 
freedom will be of little avail. There can be no academic free¬ 
dom for teachers if administration does not stand resolutely 
back of the teachers. On the other hand, the administrator is 
also charged with the responsibility of protecting the public 
against propaganda by the teachers. In this task, too, he should 
have the support of the teaching group. j 

SOME TECHNIQUES OF DEMOCRATIC DISCUSSION 

Obviously, the success of any plan for dealing with con¬ 
troversial issues will depend upon the techniques which teachers 
use in promoting democratic discussion. The following generali¬ 
zations are suggested as guide lines which the teacher may'find 
helpful. 

1. THE ISSUES SHOULD GROW OUT OF THE EVOLVING LEARNING 
SITUATION. Tliinking begins where there is a “forked road” 
situation in which the learner must stop arid take his bearings 
before proceeding on his way. Likewise, issues do not ordinarily 
come ready-made to be handed out by the teacher for discussion. 
More frequently they arise in the process of planning or explora¬ 
tion. Tlius in a discussion of Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath 
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reported by Salt,® the students hit upon the conflict between 
capital and labor over tlie right of the employer to hire and fire 
his employees. This turn of afhiirs, certainly not planned in 
advance by the teacher, provided a normal setting for a discus¬ 
sion of a problem which directly affected the students. Tire 
discussion of the book became of secondary concern, though the 
teacher saw to it tlrat the book was not forgotten. 

This does not mean, of course, that the teacher is not free 
to raise issues if tlie pupils fail to do so. As a matter of fact, he 
is obligated to help the students to see all of the significant 
implications of the learning situation. Thus, in a discussion of 
the tlieory of evolution as applied to human beings, the issues 
involving science and religion might appropriately be raised by 
the teacher at the proper stage of development. So long as the 
students accept the issue as being important for them to explore, 
it does not matter who raises it. 


2 . THE DISCUSSION SHOULD BE SO PLANNED AND ORGANIZED AS 
TO BEING OUT AS MANY DIFFERING POINTS OF VIEW AS POSSIBLE. 

One of the weaknesses of the debates that are so frequently the 
major discussion activity of tlie h^h school is the fact that only 
two sides are presented. This is what one writer calls “the two¬ 
valued orientation.” Undoubtedly, these debates frequently re¬ 
sult in warped points of view because of the form in which the 
propositions are cast, and the established technique of dealing 
with them, Hayakawa points out that: 


Except in quarrels and violent controversies, the language of 
everyday life shows what may be termed a multi-valued orientation. 
We have scales of judgment. Instead of “good” and “bad," we have 
“very bad,” “bad,” “not bad,” “fair,” “good,” “very good”; instead of 
“sane" and “insane,” we have “quite sane," “sane enough,” “mildly 
neurotic,” “almost psychotic,” "psychotic." If we have only two values, 
for example, “law abiding," and “law breaking,” we have only two 
ways of acting toward a given legal situation, the former are freed, 
the latter are, let us say, executed. The man who rushes a traffic 
light is, of course, under such a dispensation, “just as much a law 

® George Salt, Thinking Together: Promoting Democracy Through Class 
Discussion. Pamphlet No. 6. Chicago, National Council of English Teachers, 
1943, pp. 14-18. 
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breaker as a murderer,” and wUl therefore have to get the same 
punishment. If this seems absurd, one has only to recall the medieval 
heresy trials in which the “orthodox” were freed and the “heretics” 
put to death, with the result that pious men who made slight 
“theological” errors through excess of Christian zeal were burned 
to as black a crisp as infidels or desecrators of the church." 

For most people political questions have only two sides. As 
a matter of fact, under a two-party system, the voter is reduced 
to expressing his preference for one of two candidates, and if 
he isn’t very careful he will be led to believe that one represents 
the good, and the other the bad, with no middle ground. Our 
present-day judicial system of dealing with criminal offenses, in 
which the accused is found “guilty” or “not guilty” encourages 
the “either-or” type of thinking, even though indeterminate 
sentences and degrees of guilt are now an indispensable part of 
our system of administering justice. 

Clearly, the “multiple-valued” orientation promises more 
for arriving at sound decisions, and teachers and discussion 
leaders should use every possible means of encouraging the 
exploration of all fruitful hypotheses. This important point 
suggests that the conventional debate should give way to group 
discussions involving the entire class, fomms, round tables, and 
panels. 

3 . GOOD DISCUSSION REQUIRES THAT PROBLEMS, WORDS, AND 
TERMS BE CLEARLY DEFINED. Obviously, if there is no agree¬ 
ment upon the meaning of sudi words as democracy, commu¬ 
nism, and fascism, tliere can be no worthwhile discussion of 
conflicting political ideologies. Tlrese words are all high-level 
abstractions for which it is diflEcult to find referents.^^ Until 

" S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. New York, Haicouit, Brace and 
Co., 1939, p. 172. See ako Boris Bogoslovsky, The Technique of Controversy. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1928. 

u Kor example, see Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words. New York, Har- 
couTt, Brace and Company, 1938. Committee on the Function of Langua^ in 
General Education, Language in General Education. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1940. 

I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1938. Harold Fawcett, The Nature of Proof. New York, Bureau of 
Publication, 'Kacliers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
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fairly recently, high-school students received little training in 
defining terms except in the areas of mathematics and science, 
arid in these fields there was very little carry-over to other fields 
of knowledge. The present-day emphasis upon general language, 
the nature of proof, and semantics has pointed the way to new 
possibilities of increasing tire effectiveness of instruction. 

Tire' difficulty of conducting successful discussions of race 
questions is a good illustration of the necessity for defining 
terms. In this area, many words such as Negro, Jew, or Jap have 
emotional connotations which interfere with clear discussion. 
Tire individual has acquired in unaccountable ways abstract 
meanings of such words without having examined them in 
terms of reality. A discussion that proceeds from such a basis 
gets nowhere because the terms used are quite divorced from 
the everyday world of fact It is the business of tire leader, 
usually the teacher, through appropriate questioning to get 
students to define and illustrate the terms they use. Salt reports 
an interesting discussion which grew out of a statement by one 
of the boys in the class that he hated Jews. In the discussion 
that followed, it developed that “no one had really hated any 
individual who might be called by the name of Jew, Negro, or 
Italian.” Through careful questioning, the students were led 
to see that their hatreds were directed toward abstractions rather 
than toward individuals. 

4, GOOD DISCUSSION REQUIRES THA.T PERTINENT DATA'BEARING 
UPON THE , ISSUES BE AVAILABLE AND UTILIZED IN ARRIVING' AT 

DECISIONS. Perhaps the one thing that brings discussion into 
disrepute with teachers and students is the continued expression 
of' opinion without supporting data. Such discussions usually 
resolve into name-calling and accomplish nothing. If the dis¬ 
cussants, for example, are not in possession of the known facts 
about “race superiority,” they are hardly in a position to make 
judgments about the comparative native intelligence of Negroes 
and whites. If the discussants have not read widely the literature 
dealing with public ownership or control of utilities, they are 

«Op. cit., p. 23. 
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hardly in a position to reach worthwhile decisions. Here the 
discussion leader is obligated to beep pressing for the use of 
significant data, the weighing of authorities, and the suspension 
of judgment until as much as possible of the evidence is in. 
Hasty judgments in class discussions tend to perpetuate that 
failing which is so characteristic in life outside the school. All 
too frequently the teacher unconsciously contributes to hasty 
conclusions, because he fears that he is not “covering ground.” 
lire teacher will have to decide to sacrifice certain traditional 
values if he expects to help his students to do clear thinking 
upon pertinent problems. . . 

5. THE DISCUSSION LEADER SHOULD TRY TO SECURE THE WIDEST 
POSSIBLE STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION. Very 

commonly group discussions fail because the contributions of 
. all members of the group are not elicited. Stenographic reports 
of discussions frequently reveal a tendency on the part of the 
teacher and a very few students to do all or nearly all of the 
discussing. This is especially true when the discussion is “forced” 
by the teacher, and is of no particular concern to the majority 
of the students. Tlie teacher comes before the class and says, 
“Today lets have a discussion of the causes of the Civil War.” 
What he really wants is to find out whether or not the students 
have read the textbook. Tlie loquacious students respond readily, 
and for emphasis the teacher repeats their answers, improving 
on them if possible.. Very soon the topic is exhausted and only 
a few students have participated at all. The difficulty, of course, 
is that the students are not facing a problem that is vital to 
them, and they tlierefore feel no particular urge to participate 
except that participation may improve their monthly grades. 
The situation,is .quite, different when, the discussion has been 
planned cooperatively in advance, and when students feel that 
they have a unique contribution to make to the solution of the 
problem. In this case, the responsibility of the teacher shifts 
from having the students “recite,” to leading the discussion in 
such a way that all have an opportunity to contribute and con¬ 
clusions are reached, however tentative they may be. 
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6 . GOOD DISCUSSION REQUIRES THAT DECISIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 
AND GROUPS BE RESPECTED. Democracy cherishes respect for 
human personality and tliis means, among other things, that 
the teacher is bound to respect the decisions which students 
reach through discussion. Tlie spirit of free inquiry assumes that 
the solution of problems is to be determined by the use of the 
method of intelligence. Tliere can he no preconceived solution 
The teacher may well be disappointed in the outcome, if it 
doesn’t agree with his own thinking, but he violates the method 
which he professes to cherish if he tries to impose his own con¬ 
clusions on the group. If he does tliis, he is merely inviting his 
students to play witli the forms of democracy, and students are 
quick to discover that they are expected to do nothing more 
than that. The teacher should be disappointed if he does not 
succeed in getting his students to solve their problems by the 
use of the method of intelligence. Certainly he is justified in 
protecting the conditions for reaching intelligent conclusions, 
and he may again and again insist upon an examination of all 
available data, but beyond that he cannot go, if he is to con¬ 
tinue to have the respect of his students. And this holds for 
the decisions of individuals and minority groups as well as for 
those of the majority. Wliere die decision involves group action 
of some sort, of course the minority must conform to the ma¬ 
jority decision, for that too is a part of democratic living. For 
^mple, if after careful and extended study the majority of 
the senior class decides that Quebec meets more of the criteria 
of a good tnp than does New Orleans, the best interests of tlie 
class would undoubtedly be served if all students conformed 
to the group judgment. If, on the other hand, the class were 
trying to arrive at a conclusion concerning a local capital- 

labor dispute, all shades of judgment should be cherished and 
respected. 




teaching of controversial issues is inseparably related to the 
ideals and values of democratic living. Therefore, if the school ac- 
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cepts as its supreme obligation the progressive enrichment of living, 
it must insist on its right to deal fairly with every significant contro¬ 
versial issue that is of interest to students, and at their maturity 
level. Along with this right must be placed the obligation to refrain 
from propagandistic activities, which are certain to undemiine the 
confidence of the community in the integrity of the school. 

Close cooperation with community groups is essential to good 
understanding, but the school should not forget that its primary 
obligation is to promote desirable changes in the behavior of the 
students rather than to serve the community directly. 

The right of the school to deal with controversial issues can be 
safeguarded if teachers praetice satisfactory techniques of discussion, 
and if their relationships with the community, indicate tlieir com¬ 
petence to deal with important issues with which the community 
is concerned. 
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Chapter XV 


A PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


IN PRECEDING CHAPTERS THE VARIOUS PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM 
reorganization have been discussed. But knowledge about cur¬ 
riculum making is of little value unless it is put into actual use 
in the teaching situation. Many of the suggestions for improv¬ 
ing the curriculum which have been made could be utilized by 
the individual teacher, even though no general program of 
curriculum reorganization is carried out by the school in which 
he teaches. He can improve and refine his philosophy. He can 
study his students in order to determine their needs. He can 
introduce new materials such as supplementary reading and 
audio-visual aids. He can improve his discussion techniques. As 
a matter of fact, the teacher's growtli is largely dependent upon 
the intelligence which he brings to bear in improving his own 
teaching situation. However, there are limits beyond which he 
cannot go without the cooperation of his colleagues on the staff 
and the administrators of the school. If he changes his program 
too radically, he is bound to ran head-on into conflicts. 

A school which operates upon the basis of individual freedom 

421 
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for the teacher with little or no concerted planning and actin 
loses its finest opportunity to live democratically, and to refi ” 
its program through the pooling of the intelligence of all 
hers of the staff. Tliis final chapter is devoted to sugeestionQ?' 
to how the teaching staff may work cooperatively on the i * 
provement of the program. "*■ 


CURRICULUM REVISION A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 

The school which is alert to its responsibility for meeting 
the needs of youth is engaged continuously in the process nf 
cumculum reorganization. Every.time a teacher utilizes new 
materials, plans with students for new types of learning activities 
or finds new resources for making learning more effective he 
IS engaging m curriculum reorganization. And when all teachers 
are so engaged in terms of a common philosophy, common 
purposes, and a curriculum design cooperatively determined 
cumculum reorganization becomes a continuous process. Un- 
fortunat^, such optimal conditions do not exist in manv 
schools. Teachers have not been led to operate in terms of a 
teasonably ,common philosophy. The design of the curriculum 
has been handed doira by those in authority. Tlie teacher fits 
into the groove provided for him without asking embarrassine 
question. He is “given" his cuniculum in the toSTS 
book. Obviously when such a situation exists, there is need for 
a concerted period of study and planning leading to re afivdy 
drastic changes. -But whether there is continuous%ian 27 o!! 

^^®ve period^’ of 

to the eS^ha^>''^^^^^ philosophy and curriculum 

to the end that its resources may be used most effectively 

establishing a need for a re-examination 

OF THE PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 
OF THE SCHOOL 

awaS’of"!!!.?” ■ a»d teaclieu are frequently nut 

aware of tnconsistencies between theory and practice is well 
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knowu. Often they do not realize that corriculon. changes are 
needed Tlie program has been "accepted” by the cominnity 
without much criticism., Tlie chOdreu of the pe„,' 

in the community go on to college and succeed. What happL 
to the children of less influential groups tends to be ignored 
Before much can happen to change the situation, there must 
be developed a conviction of sin.” One way for a school staff 
to bring this about is to ask itself some searching questions 
about Its program. Perhaps the place to begin is with the ques¬ 
tion of Its basic philosophy. It needs to inquire seriously as to 
whether or not it is operating in terms of a conscious, articulate 
and consistent set of values. But if philosophy is really to “bake 
bread,” it must permeate the total life of the school One way 
to determine whether the school’s philosophy is mere “window 
dressing,” rather than an effective guide to action, is to look at 
various aspects of the program. The following criteria ^ are 
intended to offer some suggestions as to the kinds of questions 
tliat a school staff might ask itself. They might be studied by 
the staff as a whole or by working committees. In either case 
several faculty meetings might be devoted to general discussions 
of the Endings of the various faculty members or groups. These 
..riteria should also be applied periodically to the reorganized 
program. 


DOES THE SCHOOL STAFF AS A GROUP PERIODICALLY 
RE-EXAMINE ITS BASIC PHILOSOPHY AND STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSES? In Ohio, and possibly in otlier states, a 

1 The author acknowledges indebtedness to the following members of semimu- 
groups who gave valuable assistance in formulating the criteria: Glenn Austin, 
Richard Bdl, ^Iph Pounds, Ralph Purdy, and Vembn Zeig. See Harold Albertyi 
A PJan for Developing a Philosophy of Education for the High School." 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXII, 199—210 (Nov. 10, 1943). The author 
has drawn heavily upon this article in the preparation of this chapter. For 
^otiiCT plan for evaluating the program of the high school, see: Evaluative 
Criteria, Washington, Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 1940. 
How to Evaluate a Secondary School, Washington Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, 1940. Dan H. Eikenberry, et al. The Ohio Plan of 
Using the Evaluative Criteria, Columbus, Ohio, High-School Principals Associa¬ 
tion, 1942. A Study of Inservice Education, Chicago, North-Central Association, 
1944. Learning the Ways of Democracy, Washington, Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission, 1940, Chapter IX, "Where Stands Your School?" 
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requirement of continued accreditment is that a statement of 
the philosophy of the school be filed with annual reports. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that in many cases this is not done. In 
others, the same statement is filed year after year without any 
revision. In far too many cases, when a statement is filed, it has 
been formulated in the principal’s oflBce without the active 
cooperation of the teaching staff, of the pupils, to say nothing 
of the community. Obviously, such a statement has little or no 
effect upon instruction and by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be considered to be a statement of the actual values 
which guide the educative process in tlie day-to-day activities 
of teachers and pupils. 

Tlie business of philosophy maldng is a long, arduous, and 
never-completed task which should engage the best thinking of 
all concerned with the educative process. Hence, it is important 
to examine the thinking that has been done and is now being 
done by the teaching staff on tliis important problem. 

IS THE TEACHING STAFF AS A WHOLE IN SUBSTANTIAL 
AGREEMENT UPON SUCH ISSUES AS THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY, TI-IE NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
OF LEARNING, THE RELATIONSPIIP OF THE SCHOOL 
TO THE COMMUNITY AND THE WIDER SOCIAL GROUP? 
Certainly it is not to be expected that all members of a teaching 
staff shall be in complete agreement upon all philosophical 
issues. Indeed, there should be a jjlace on the staff for those 
who disagree rather sharply with tire conclusions of the group. 
Free expression, even though it runs counter to generally ac¬ 
cepted beliefs, is essential to democratic living. However, if the 
school is to cany on as a school, there must be common ground 
upon which all may meet and participate in group thinking and 
action. Such agreements and disagreements cannot be discovered 
and utilized for the improvement of school practices unless 
there is a definite program designed to promote full and free 
discussion and decisions, arrived at cooperatively. It is only upon 
this basis that inconsistencies in practice can be discovered and 
corrected. 
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ARE THE PURPOSES OF THE VAurnTTc Anr.i« 

SCHOOL CONSISTENT AND UNinS^? ^ T 

quent that serious inconsistencies in purnoses I! 

to be found among the various areas of L scho^VrSbud 

Ibis is furthered, too, ^fthraX 
aie followed slavishly. are written by autto^°Uo't* 

jodely dtog pomtt of „ew a, to what education ia aU ab^' 
For example the aooml-ac.ence department may be oomS 
to teaohmg logrr^Iy orpnmed hiatoiy for the primary prrrpS 
of tansm, tag tire cultural heritage, whOe the eBo* of^e 
practrcal-arts ar« are praarily directed toward orienturg fte 
student rn the hfc of the home and community, and in im! 
provmg that Irfe. Another eaamplc is a strong emphasis upm 
cooperattve hvrng m the social«enoe area, and a program in 
physr-ml ^ur^tron that stresses extreme competitin on the 
grourtds that Irfe outsrde is dominated by the competttive spirit 
and students should be prepared to hold their own in a hiriilv 
compctittve world. It must be pointed out, too, that the cLi- 
rnumly freqirently aids and abets this spirit by demanding that 
athletic coaches win games. 

Frequently it will be found that tlie practices of the school 
are inconsistent at different levels. For example, first-hand ex¬ 
periences, unified activities, and teacher-student planning are 
stressed at the elementary level, while in tlie high school the 
student is fitted into a stereotyped program involving small 
segments of knowledge, with little or no emphasis upon the 
development of group planning and purposing, or upon seeing 
expenence in terms of unified wholes. 

Many of these inconsistencies and contradictions will he 
brought to light if the school honestly tries to apply this criterion 
to Its program. 

DOES THE SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT FACILI¬ 
TATE TI-IE CARRYING OUT OF THE AVOWED PUR¬ 
POSES OF THE SCHOOL? School buildings, particularly at 
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the secondary level, have been constructed without giving much 
thought to the purposes of education. They are places where 
students come to listen, to have knowledge “poured in,” rather 
than where pupils can grow and develop through first-hand 
experience. The contrast between buildings functionally de¬ 
signed, as places where students may live, and those box-like 
structures consisting of unifonn “class” rooms planned by so- 
called “efficiency experts” is startling.® In the case of grounds, 
the situation is even worse. Magnificent stadia, which leave no 
space for school gardens, is evidence of preference for a certain 
set of values. A “progressive” school known to the writer boasts 
of its “activity” program but provides no place for the raising 
of either plants or animals. 

Fixed seats and desks, libraries remote from classrooms, 
laboratories equipped to develop specialists, fine and practical 
art studios completely isolated one from the other, basement 
rooms unfitted for the carrying on of student activities, “recrea¬ 
tion" looihs designed principally for “sitting and talking" are 
all too common in tire American high school. They imply a 
certain conception of the purpose of education and the nature of 
learning, however, and should not be accepted without examina¬ 
tion. Frequently, no connection is seen between the functions 
of education and the facilities provided for canying them into 
effect. 

' It is true that teachers can do little about some of tlrese 
things, but until teachers and administrators become conscious 
of the fact that the physical plant is really important in terms 
■of a philosophy, little will be done to improve the situation. 
Certainly they can prevent the mistakes of the past from bemg 
perpetuated indefinitely. 

ARE THE TEXTBOOKS, STUDY MATERIALS, AND 
METHODS CONSISTENT WITH THE EXPRESSED PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOL? Many a school that claims 
that' one ■ of its chief purposes is to teach students to think 

practice of making elaborate building surveys and plans for new 
buildings without giving adequate consid^rsb’on to the purposes which the build¬ 
ings are to serve is still common, 
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reflectively, negates the Jrealizatibh of it by the instructional 
materials that are in cunent use, and the classroom methods 
that teachers employ.' Wltere .tlie textbook, no matter how 
excellent, is followed blindly, problems out of whichthinking 
is supposed to arise are apt to be problems for the teacher or the 
writer of the textbook rather than for the student. The so-called 
“problems” are merely convenient ways of grouping facts and 
information to be memorized. If students are to be trained to 
think, they must work on problems that are of vital interest to 
tliem and must be provided with an environment tliat stiihulates 
them to find tlieir own solutions. Tims, textbooks and other 
materials play a significant, but not a primary role. Effective 
methods of teaching will, to some extent, overcome the handicap. 

IS THE CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL EFFECTIVE IN 
HELPING STUDENTS TO MEET THEIR NEEDS, EXPLORE 
THEIR ABILITIES AND EXTEND THE RANGE OF THEIR 
INTERESTS? The teaching staff of most high schools would 
insist that a basic tenet of its philosophy was to deal effectively 
wth the needs, abilities, and interests of students. But if a 
school is to do more than pay lip service to such a purpose, the 
curriculum must be adapted to it. Frequently this is far from 
being the case. It is not difficult to find schools that send only 
a small percentage of their graduates , to college, witli curricu- 
lums which stress college preparation almost exclusively. In one 
school familiar to tlie writer, about ten pet cent of the graduates 
attend institutions of higher learning, yet eighty per cent , of the 
students pursue the traditional college-preparatory course. Tire 
offerings in fields other than college preparatory are meager; 
hence the student has little choice in what subjects he will 
pursue. Tire boys who graduate from this school work in fac¬ 
tories and mills, drive trucks, or work on farms. The girls do 
housework, work in restaurants, care for children, marry early 
and usually have large families of their own. As preparation for 
these callings, they are “given” Latin, French, higher mathe¬ 
matics, and abstract sciencel This is, of course, an extreme case, 
but to a greater or less extent is typical of the situation in many 
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schools. Yet these schools would subscribe readily to the philoso¬ 
phy expressed above. 

Tire school is, of course, not always to blame for these condi¬ 
tions. Frequently the cause lies deeper. Tire community may be 
traditionally minded and antagonistic to educational reform. 
It insists upon a type of education which it believes contributes 
to upward mobility even though it fails to meet the needs of 
its youth. 

Frequently communities are indifferent or insensitive to the 
aesthetic aspect of living—evidence of which is to be found in 
the dilapidated, unpainted buildings, dirty streets, and the com¬ 
plete absence of parks and other recreational facilities. It is not 
surprising that schools in such communities offer no instruction 
in fine art. What is the role of the school in these communities? 
Is it to follow the traditions of the community or to lead in the 
reconstruction of values? Tlie school must decide, and the deci¬ 
sion will raise significant questions that will have to be faced. 

IS THE PROGRAM OF SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS DE¬ 
TERMINED BY A WELL-DEVELOPED PHILOSOPHY THAT 
GIVES UNITY TO THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL-COM¬ 
MUNITY? It would be difficult to find a school that did not 
subscribe philosophically to the idea that the program should be 
an integral part of the community, utilizing to the full the re¬ 
sources of the community in terms of material and personnel, 
and in turn applying its own resources to the problems of com¬ 
munity betterment. Yet, in practice, the school often remains 
as an institution apart from the vital problems of living. It is 
bookish, academic, and socially ineffective. Community health 
and recreation, governmental and social agencies, economics and 
industrial life are far removed from what goes on within the four 
walls of the school. Expediency, a desire for security, tradition, 
rather than a set of values, determine the policy. By skillful 
manipulation, the principal succeeds in preventing the parent- 
teacher ^oups (which in practice turn out to be small groups 
of conscientious mothers) from studying vital school problems, 
by having them concentrate their energies on raising money fot 
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the school. Only when a school bond issue, or increased tax 
levy for school purposes is before the public is it remembered 
that children have parents 1 

Very frequently the teacher is hardly recognized by com¬ 
munity leaders as a person, much less as a member of the com¬ 
munity. Plans for community improvement are made and carried 
out without even a thought as to the potential resources of the 
school which might he utilized. Only when the school can be 
used to further private ends is it remembered. The banker in¬ 
creases his clientele by inaugurating thrift campaigns, the in¬ 
dustrial group wants its pamphlets used in social-science classes, 
the local patriotic groups expect the children to march in the 
parade. Tire young business men want to use the sehool gymna¬ 
sium for basketball. But the spirit of full and free participation 
upon the basis of common concerns is not a factor in these 
things. 

World War II with its Civil Defense Councils upon which 
school people frequently held membership, taught new possi¬ 
bilities for vital school-community relationships. Participation 
in setting up the sugar-rationing program was frequently the 
means of discovering vital information about parents. Scrap 
drives, besides giving students a sense of adequacy in social 
action, yielded valuable data concerning standards of living and 
community values. The sale of stamps and bonds was more 
effective in teaching trae devotion to democracy than a detailed 
study of the Revolutionary War, or memorization of the pre¬ 
amble of the Constitution. Peacetime should provide equiva¬ 
lents of these socializing activities which were carried out under 
the stress of war. Health and recreation surveys, dean-up cam¬ 
paigns, community forums may yield opportunities for signifi¬ 
cant participation and tlie development of a sense of unity. 

DOES THE SCHOOL PROVIDE ADEQUATELY FOR DEMO¬ 
CRATIC LIVING ON THE PART OF STUDENTS, IN AC¬ 
CORDANCE WITH ITS AVOWED ADHERENCE TO 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES? Social sensitivity, cooperative¬ 
ness, and reliance upon the method of intelligence are fairly 
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common Vtilues to which schools subscribe. How do they pro¬ 
vide for the development in students of ways of behaving that 
foster tliese values? Here it is not necessary to give many specific 
illustrations of inconsistency and the lack of a dynamic philoso¬ 
phy that really affects the life of the school. Some schools throw 
the burden of student participation upon the program of club 
activities and the student council, leaving the curriculum and 
classroom procedures essentially autocratic. Often teachers are 
admonished to “think," without providing the environment that 
calls for and rewards tliinking. Students are taught to respect 
minority and racial groups, while at the same time the school 
practices intolerance toward such groups in planning the social 
life of the school. Sometimes these inconsistencies are due to a 
policy of autocratic administration. More often they are due to 
a lack of understanding of the meaning of democracy in the 
classroom. 

Tire school needs to make a searching examination of its 
practices to determine whether they are the implementation of a 
philosophy that really expresses the appropriate social outlook, 
or merely the results of traditional thinking, or expediency. 

IS GUIDANCE AN INTEGRAL PART OF TPIE TOTAL IN¬ 
TERRELATED SCHOOL PROGRAM, OR A FUNCTION 
WHICPI HAS GROWN UP IN ISOLATION? It is well 
known that guidance sprang up in response to a demand that 
the sqhool take some responsibility for tlie out-of-school place¬ 
ment of students on jobs. Tliis led to an emphasis upon voca¬ 
tional ■ guidance, which consisted of advising witli students 
concerriing school programs and opportunities in the various 
vocational fields. The success and popularity of this important 
function gradually led to the extension of the idea to assisting 
students in solving all problems which they faced, whether in 
the field of personal living, social relationships, or economic life, 
On tire face of it, this movement certainly has much to com¬ 
mend it for it provides for a neglected emphasis. 

Why was tire emphasis necessary? Are not the day-to-day 
activities of pupils in and out of the classroom intended to help 
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the student solve his problems and meet his needs? The answer, 
of course, is to be found in the traditional purpose of the school 
as a preparation for future adult living through the mastery of 
logical systems of knowledge. The teacher was so busy “cover¬ 
ing ground”, that no time or opportunity remained, for the 
students' real problems. A study of Caesar's Gallic Wars helped 
little in an understanding and interpretation of the problems of 
compulsory military service. A study of the Roman aqueducts 
threw little light upon the local community water supply that 
affected the immediate life of every pupil. A study of conven¬ 
tional chemistry had no relation to the purchase of economic 
goods. Traditional mathematics was far removed from the prob¬ 
lem of budgeting the personal allowance. The “guidance” pro¬ 
gram cared for these, things witliout interfering with units of 
credit, lessons, to be learned, books, to be covered. To be sure, the 
illustrations are extreme, but the school needs to ask itself seri¬ 
ously whether its guidance program fosters the perpetuation of 
traditional curriculum content and procedures by making it un¬ 
necessary to study the ways in which the curriculum could be 
rtiade to help students solve their problems; or whether it actually 
is so organized as to transform the life of the school, 

ARE TESTS, EXAMINATIONS, AND STUDENT-ACCOUNT¬ 
ING PRACTICES CONSISTENT WITH THE BASIC PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOL? If we take for illustrative 
purposes the values suggested above—namely, social sensitivity, 
cooperativeness, reliance upon the method of intelligence, and 
add to them such aspects of the democratic personality as toler¬ 
ance, creativeiiess, and the like, as representative of the avowed 
values to which the school subscribes, we may then inquire how 
the school tests for these values and records progress toward 
their achievement. Do the standardized and teacher-made tests 
even purport to evaluate pupil progress in these aspects? Does 
the single letter or percentage grade in each subject studied, 
recorded in the student’s folder and sent to his parent, represent 
the acquisition of these ways of behaving? Is the intelligence 
quotient of the student regarded as a partial diagnosis of the 
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difficulties that the student has which may be remedied, or as 
a fixed and final appraisal of his abilities? 

Fortunately, there are many fairly well validated practices in 
evaluation that are consistent with modern theory, but they 
have not yet found their way into large numbers of schools. The 
first step toward improvement lies in a realization of the need 
for a change in tlie program. A searching examination of the 
philosophy in relation to school practice should lead to a desire 
for finding better ways of dealing with this important aspect 
of the program of the school. ^ 

Tlie criteria set forth and discussed briefly are not, of course 
complete. Schools will find many other ways of establishing a 
need for a re-examination of their practices. In many cases 
schools already are aware that their programs are full of incon¬ 
sistencies and need to tahe no time in listing or discussing them. 


PLANNING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE PROGRAM 

After the teaching staff has made a searching examination 
ot Its program and has discovered the points at which improve¬ 
ments need to be made, a plan needs to be developed for the 
purpose of bringing about needed reorganization. In the discus¬ 
sion which follows, the assumption is made that a need for a 
thorough-gomg cuniculum-development program has been dis- 
covaed What possible steps should be taken m organizing 
the teaching staff for effective work? 

TORMULATJNG THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOL. 
The fomiulation of the school's philosophy is the initial step 

T I" a real sense, the philosophy 

etemines the kind of learning activities that are to be provided 

Without a clarification of the common values held by teachers 
Stt eZf development programs can have 

tmkenng with the curriculum. Superficial changes may 
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be made in grade placement of subjects, additional courses may 
be offered. New textbooks may be adopted. But unless there is 
a clear sense of direction, fundamental improvements are not 
likely to be made. 

In developing the philosophy of the school, it is necessary 
to organize the staff for a study of the problem. There are many 
factors which need to be taken into account. After all, the plan 
should be adapted to the size of the school, its peculiar organi¬ 
zation, the time available for professional activities, and the 
ability of staff members to work effectively. Whatever plan is 
adopted, it is important that aJJ staff members play a significant 
role in terms of their various abilities and interests. Otherwise, 
those members who do not share in the project are not apt to 
accept the results as being applicable to them. As a matter of 
fact, it often happens that such staff members may be openly 
antagonistic. At any rate, those who do not participate do not 
share in the values that come when faculty members work on 
a common problem. 

Many administrators and leaders make the mistake of feeling 
that the development of a philosophy is a disagreeable task to 
be gotten out of the way as soon as possible, so that they may 
“get down to something useful” as soon as possible. Tins view, 
of course, is fallacious. In the first place, it is one of the most 
important ways of improving the program, and in the second 
place, it is really a task that is never finished, for periodic ex¬ 
amination and improvement are necessary. Tlie desire to com¬ 
plete the task hurriedly often leads to undesirable short cuts. 
The staff may decide to accept, perhaps with slight modification, 
a statement worked out by someone else that "sounds well.” 
This, of course, means little more than a verbal acceptance that 
will not influence practice. Another favorite scheme is to build 
a composite statement by "putting together” fragments gleaned 
from various sources. Nothing short of a careful, long range 
study will be more than a purely superficial affair to be exhibited 
to state inspectors, or to provide an introduction to tlie course 
of study. 

In small or medium-sized high schools, it may be desirable 
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for the faculty to work as a group through a series of general 
faculty meetings, with such division of labor , as may be agreed 
upon from time to time. In larger high schools, the most feasible 
plan might be to select a small representative, “philosophy com¬ 
mittee” composed of faculty members who have a particular 
interest in the problem. Tliis committee would be charged with 
the responsibility of making the preliminary investigations and 
formulating a tentative draft of a statement. The success of this 
plan will depend upon how effectively the committee secures 
help from every faculty member, and upon its ability to carry 
along the entire faculty with its findings. There is serious danger 
that such a committee will do all of the work, and as a conse¬ 
quence the principal values of in-service education of the teach¬ 
ing staff are lost. 

SOME GUIDING CONCEPTS. Regardless of the way the 
staff is organized for the study of the problem of philosophy, 
there are certain basic considerations which need to be taken 
into account as a point of departure, and in defining the scope 
of the undertaking. The following list of statements should be 
regarded as hypotheses for discussion rather than as principles 
to be followed 

1. DEFINITION. A philosophy of education always reflects 
the ideals of the culture out of which it grows. In our demo¬ 
cratic society it is, therefore, based upon the fundamental ideals 
toward which we as a people are striving. In a real sense, a 
philosophy of education is an intelligent attempt to discover 
and render more significant the deeper meanings which give 
character to our distinctive way of life. It is the best possible 
interpretation of the ideals of our democratic society applied to 
the life of the school-community. 

2. NATURE AND IDEALS OF THE CULTURE. Since by defini¬ 
tion the philosophy of education reflects the ideals of tlie culture 
out of which it grows, it is necessary to understand the nature 
of the culture. The nature and ideals of our culture may be 
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discovered by an analysis and an interpretation of the historic 
documents of our own and other democratic peoples; by an 
interpretation of historical movements; through the contribu¬ 
tions of scientists, particularly the biologist and anthropologist, 
and philosophers and sociologists; and through a study of the 
life of the immediate and wider community. 

3 . NATURE OF THE iNDiyiDUAL. Since the purpose of a 
philosophy of education is to bring about changes primarily in 
the lives of the individuals, and secondarily, in the life of the 
immediate and wide community, it must take account of the 
nature of the individual and Iris relationship to society. Hiis 
calls for a study of what is now known about human develop¬ 
ment, the stages of growth toward maturity, and the problems, 
interests, and capacities of the individual—all with special refer¬ 
ence to the particular school in 'vyhich the philosophy operates. 

4 . NATURE OF LEARNING. If education is to be carried on 
effectively under this philosophy, the formulation of the phi¬ 
losophy will necessitate a study of the nature of the learning 
process. There must be a realization of the most efficient ways 
of l ea rni n g the understandings, attitudes, abilities, and skills 
required of the kind of citizens who will be most likely to 
further the ideals of democratic living. The conception of mind 
and learning which is accepted will have profound implications 
for curriculum construction and teaching practices involved in 
carrying out this purpose. 

5 . STAFF PARTICIPATION. The philosopliy of education of 
a school should be the product of the common understandings 
of all of the professional personnel of the school arrived at by a 
rigorous application of the method of intelligence, rather than 
the expression of the administrative staff, or of a few people 
chosen by it. Only in this way can it vitally affect the life of 
the school and with consistency reflect the ideals of our demo¬ 
cratic society. 
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6. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION. If the philosophy of the 
school is to give full cognizance to tlie importance of tlie com¬ 
munity in relation to the purposes of the school, the community 
resources, material and personal, should be utilized as fully as 
possible in the development of that philosophy. This calk for 
a studied plan adapted to the peculiar demands of the local 
situation. 


7 . STUDENT PARTICIPATION. Tlie studeiits of the school 
also, m terms of the maturity level at which they are capable 
of contributing effectively, should be utilized at various stages 
of the development of the philosophy. Tlie precise nature of 
this participation should he determined in the light of the local 
situation. 


8. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIFE OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
In order that the school may function with maximum effective^ 
ness, a consistent philosophy of education must be formulated 
and practiced. To eliminate the possibility of the school’s work 
m different areas being carried on at cross purposes, the impli¬ 
cations of the philosophy of education for the total life of the 
school should be clearly indicated; e.g., administration, build¬ 
ings, equipment, books, curriculum and procedures, teacher- 
student relations, guidance, outcomes and their evaluation 
articulation of various school units; and community attitudes 
and relationships, such as social and religious institutions and 
standards, economic practices, recreational programs. 

Having agreed upon tlie general scope and structure of the 
philosophy, the group should proceed to an examination of 
pertinent literature,'* a study of the local community, and the 
student population. The tentative statement should be sub- 
mitted to appropriate community groups for study and criticism, 
and finally to the entire faculty. In the light of such study and 
criticism revisions should be made. The final statement should 

be adopted by the faculty as a guide to further work on the 
cumculum problem. 

" See Chap. II for reference materials, issues, and points of view. 
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STUDYING THE ADOLESCENT. Regardless of the plan 
which the faculty adopts for reorganizing the curriculum, it is 
desirable that a systematic, continuous program directed toward 
a better understanding of the student be instituted. In Chapter 
III, a survey was made of some of the more important proce¬ 
dures that are available to a school that desires to base its pro¬ 
gram upon the needs, problems, and interests of adolescents. 
At this point, therefore, it is necessary only to highlight some 
of the steps which a school might take. 

1 . STUDYING THE LITERATURE.* A number of Significant 
national studies have been made which reveal some significant 
trends in adolescent development. Tliese should be used as the 
basis of a local survey. 

2. STUDYING THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. Utilizing the 

findings of other studies as a background, the staff may plan a 
study of the student population. This may be done by the use of 
interest inventories, problem diecklists, questionnaires, case 
studies, and informal school contacts. Such a study should 
be broadly conceived in terms of the major problems which 
the student faces in his immediate and wide social environ¬ 
ment. 

3. FORMULATING A STATEMENT OF BASIC NEEDS, PROBLEMS, 
AND INTERESTS.® Out of the Studies suggested above should 
come a statement of the major concerns of students at various 
developmental levels. A committee, working with the faculty 
as a whole, might be charged with the responsibility of bringing 
together the data and submitting to the faculty a tentative 
draft of a statement which would be subject to continuous re¬ 
vision and elaboration. Such a statement has significant values 
for guidance and curriculum development. 

* See Bibliography, Chap. III. 

® For a comprehensive study of this nature see: How Children Devdop, by 
the faculty of The Ohio State University School. Columbus, The Ohio State 
University, 1946. 
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4. IMPROVING THE SYSTEM OF RECORDING PERSONNEL DATA.® 

Studies such as suggested above are bound to yield data con¬ 
cerning students tliat are, not usually available in schools because 
of the conventional record system which usually is limited to a 
few facts about the health of the student, his family back¬ 
ground, his attendance record, and his school marks, A cumula¬ 
tive folder or packet System which would provide for the record¬ 
ing of significant data concerning problems, needs, and interests, 
as well as anecdotal and test records of behavior, should be 
instituted, and be made available and easily accessible to all 
teachers. 

. Even though a school' does not plan to make fundamental 
changes jii' its curriculum, the two steps described above, de¬ 
veloping a philosophy, and studying tlie .student, would prove 
valuable, for such a program would be bound to promote better 
understanding on the part; of the teaching staff, better teacher- 
student relations, and curriculum improvement within the exist¬ 
ing pattern. 

REORGANIZING LEARNING ACTIVITIES. The basic 
philosophy developed by the school and the survey of tlie needs, 
problems, and interests of the students should have important 
implications for the plan of curriculum reorganization which is 
finally adopted. Proposed plans need to be scrutinized in terms 
of their promise for carrying, out the avowed purposes of the 
school. 


IMPROVING SUBJECTS. Even if circumstances do not 
warrant a systematic attack on the curriculum problem, the 
teaching staff of any subject or area may find many ways of 
improving their offerings without any change in basic structure.’’ 
This type of curriculum reorganization which includes securing 
better textbooks and better supplementary materials, giving more 

“For valuable suggestions for the reorganization of recording systems, see: 
Ralph Tyler and Eugene Smith, Appraising and Recording Student Progress. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, Part II. 

See Chapter IV for suggestions for improving the subject-centered cur¬ 
riculum. 
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attention to differentiated assignments to provide for individual 
differences, providing more opportunities for direct experience, 
improving technique of long-range planning, and bringing evalu¬ 
ation procedures into line witli the values whieh the school 
holds to be significant, should be continuous. Under an adminis¬ 
tration tliat facilitates such continuous curriculum activity by 
providing the necessary resources in leadership, time, and ma¬ 
terials, much good may be accomplished. 

MAKING BASIC CHANGES IN CURRICULUM STRUC¬ 
TURE. Assuming that a faculty is ready to undertake a more 
fundamental program of curriculum improvement, certain 
factors must be considered if the venture is to be successful. 
A number of these will be enumerated. 

1 . THE PROGRAM SHOULD BE DEMOCRATICALLY PLANNED. 

Some plans fail because most of tlie planning is done by the 
administration. The principal decides that he wants to make 
changes and proceeds to appoint committees and assign func¬ 
tions without much consultation with the faculty. Such auto¬ 
cratic planning bogs down, usually before tire program gets 
underway. On the other hand, if the principal has followed the 
plan of studying the program cooperatively and the staff has 
actually discovered weaknesses which need to be overcome, the 
chances of success are much better, Tire plans for curriculum 
study then originate witli tire faculty as a whole, and teachers 
are much more likely to assume responsibility. 

2. ADEQUATE RESOURCES SHOULD BE PROVIDED. One of tllC 
most important of these resources is good leadership. This 
should come from the school in most cases. Consultants from 
other institutions may give valuable assistance, but the continu¬ 
ous day-to-day leadership should be provided for within the school. 
In small schools, a capable teacher, or the principal, should be 
designated as curriculum director or coordinator. In large schools, 
the regularly appointed curriculum director should, of course. 
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provide the leadership. Adequate finances should be provided 
for tlie release of key personnel for all or part-time, for the 
purchase of books, pamphlets, courses of study, and the like, 
and for consultant and secretarial service. Sufficient building 
space should be provided for a laboratory worksho]^ which 
would serve as headquarters for tire project, and a place con¬ 
ducive to work. 

3 . ALL TEACHERS SHOULD BE rNVOLVED. Not all tcachers 
are equally intelligent, equally interested, or equally capable. 
But all can contribute sometliing of value. The principal who 
does not utilize the curriculum reorganization program as a 
means of promoting in-service growth is overlooking one of his 
best opportunities. But even more important is the fact that 
the participation of all in a common enterprise is the best way 
of underwriting the success of the venture. Otherwise, there is 
constant danger of “sabotage” from individuals and groups that 
are not identified with the program, and as a consequence do 
not understand the significance of the work that is being done. 

4 . COMMUmTY GROUPS AND STUDENTS SHOULD PARTICIPATE. 

In a final analysis the staff of the school, with the approval of 
the board of education, of course, is responsible for determining 
die curriculum, but this does not preclude the use of community 
and student groups for making suggestions, for assisting in 
gathering data, and for studying the ways in which the school 
may more effectively utilize the community as a laboratory. 
Tire level and extent of participation will have to be determined 
by the local situation. 

5, THE BASIC ISSUES SHOULD DE STUDIED BY THE STAFF AS A 
WHOLE. There will be many activities that may be delegated 
to a central curriculum committee, but the basic issues involving 
the over-all structure of the curriculum need to be studied by 
the entire staff. These issues would need to be formulated by 
die group, but the following would probably be included; 
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a) . To what extent should the subject-centered organi¬ 

zation be modified?® 

b) . Should the curriculum be organized in terms of 

“social functions” or “adolescent needs ” or some 
modified plan? ^ 

c) . Should a program of common learnings (core) be set 

up? 

d) . Should the “activities program” be made an integral 

part of the curriculum? 

e) . What should he the relationship between tlie guid¬ 

ance and curriculum organization? 

f) . What special-interest areas should the school provide 

for the purpose of meeting the vocational, intellec¬ 
tual, and recreational interests and needs of students? 

g) . How much pre-planning should be done, and how 

should this be accomplished? 

h) . How shall the new program be staffed? 

Not all of tliese issues can be settled until the 
project is well underway, but they need to be studied 
and decisions made as sufficient data for solutions 
become available. 

ORGANIZING THE STAFF. Tlie nature and extent of the 
curriculum-reorganization project will determine the most effec¬ 
tive staff organization. In most cases a central coordinating or 
steering committee will be needed that will have charge of the 
program as a whole, and to which other committees will report. 
Tlie curriculum director should work intimately with this group. 
Other possible committees, depending upon the type of organi¬ 
zation decided upon, might include the following; Common 
Learnings, Physical and Mental Health, Guidance, Art, Mathe- 

® See Chapters IV and V, for discussions of this problem. 

® Sec Chapter VII which presents the different procedures for curriculum 
development. 

See Chapter VI dealing with the evolution of the core curriculum, 

11 See Chapter XIII which indicates how the guidance program is related 
to the curriculum. 

12 See Chapters X and XI which discuss the techniques of developing re¬ 
source units. 
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matics. Science, Language Arts, Social Science, Student Activi¬ 
ties, and Evaluation. Tliese committees would, of course, make 
periodic reports to the faculty as a whole for the purpose of 
securing suggestions for revision. 

PUTTING THE NEW CURRICULUM INTO OPERATION. 
Obviously, the curriculum of the school, interpreted as all of 
the learning activities which the school fosters for the purpose 
of achieving its goals, is a living dynamic process which cannot 
ever he regarded as a finished product. Changes need to he made 
gradually and thoroughly tested in terms of their effectiveness 
in promoting more effective learning. Tims, the "new curricu¬ 
lum” is not something that is “installed” completely at a given 
time, but rather is put into effect as decisions are made and 
as conditions as to staff and resources can be worked out. For 
example, if a core curriculum were decided upon, it might be 
tried out in one or two grades and. then gradually extended to 
the entire school as tested experience justifies such extension. 
In other words, "the old house has to be used, while the new 
one is being constructed.” 


A FINAL WORD 

Tire foregoing discussion has presented a tentative program 
by means of which a school may reconstruct its basic purposes 
and its curriculum. Tire proposal breaks sharply with traditional 
practices in the high school, which tend to ignore the problem 
of unity of purpose, and to assume that the teacher’s principal 
job is to impart knowledge and develop the skills which are 
determined largely by the adopted textbook. Should schools 
undertake the difficult task of changing traditional practices and 
transforming themselves into laboratories for the study of the 
problems which beset youth in our confused society, and for 
designing an educational program which adequately meets their 
needs? Tliis volume is a plea that this should be done. If the 
high school is to become one of the dynamic agencies by means 
of which our democratic society reconstructs itself, it must be 
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done, Tliat it can be done is evidenced by the growing number 
of schools that have been successful in working democratically 
on the problem. 

Such living and working together under the guidance of a 
democratic philosophy of education should have a three-fold 
effect. First, it should be the means of making the school an 
integral part of the life of the community, instead of an institu¬ 
tion apart from the vital currents of living. Second, it should 
transform the school into a place where students come to get 
help in the solving of their problems, instead of a place where 
‘lessons" are learned. Third, it should raise teaching to the level 
of a profession with unlimited possibilities for personal growth, 
instead of a more or less temporary job to be carried out with 
little or no personal initiative or imagination. 

Clearly, the high school has a distinctive role to play in tire 
perpetuation and refinement of our democratic way of life. It 
has an excellent chance of success if it dedicates itself to this 
high purpose and proceeds intelligently and courageously to the 
task of reorganizing itself to meet the challenge of the times. 
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Hall, Charles A., 328. 

Hall, G. Stanley, 59, 62, go. 
Plalhnan, Malcolm S., 396. 
Halpine, Charles G., 304. 
Hambrook, Robert W., 328. 
Hamburg, M., 327, 328. 
Hamrin, Shirley, 377, 396. 
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- Hand, Harold, 396. 

Hanna, Paul, 16, 129, 148, 326. 
Harap, Henry, 37, 115, 189, 217, 

Harris, I’ickens, 247. 

Harrison, Richard E., 307. 

Hart, M. K., 402, 417. 

Harhnann, George W., 47. 
Hartriiy, Harold E., 331. 
Hartshorne, Hugh S., 58, 90. 
Havighurst, Robert J., 25, 42, 43,, 

HayaLwa, S. I., 413, 417. 

Haydon, Harold E., 58, 90. 

Heaton, K., 396. 

Hcffcrnan, Helen, 197. 

Heflin, Alma, 328. 

Henry, George H., 5. 

Hershey, Burnet, 302. 

Hill, Tlielma D., 366. 

Hodgson, Newton, 71. 

Hollingshcad, Arthur D., 341, aye. 
Hollis, Ernest V., 19. 

Hopkins, L. T., 115, 148, 181. 
Hubbell, Charles, 331. 

Hullfish, H. Gordon, 32, 46. 

Hurd, Edith T., 328. 

Hurky, Beatrice, 331. 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 55, 277. 

Jacobson, Paul B., 287. 

James, William, 63, 105. 

Jennings, H. S., 47. 

Johnson, Samuel P., 304. 

Jones, A. J., 247, 287, 396. 

Jones, Galen, 378, 395. 

Jones, Harold, 64. 

Joranoff, Assen, 305. 

Josephson, Matthew, 328. 

Judd, Charles, 277. 

Justman, Joseph, 24, 42, 55, 277. 

Kafka, M. M., 309. 

Kandel, I. L., 55. 

Kaulfers, Walter, 114. 

Kefauver, Grayson N., 5, 396. 
Keliher, Alice, 90, 307, 328. 


Kelley, Earl C., 395. 

Kilpatrick, William H., 32, 148, 

VI.-408, 418. 
Klein, Arthur J., 19, 

Knowlton, Hugh, 328. 

Koopman, G. Robert, 349 371; 
Koos, L. V., 25, 396: 

Kofansky, Ruth, g, 35, 56, 57^ 

213, 217 380, 388, 397. 
Kronenberg, Henry, 39;. 

- Krug, Edward, 339. 

Lammel, Rose, 45, 167. 

Danger, Walter C., 65, go, 210, 
^ 247. 

Langewiesche, Wolfgang, 30? 
Lashley, K. S, 47. ^ ^ ^ 
Laughlin, Hugh, 362. 

Lawrence, Chester H., 302. 

Lay, Beirne, 328. 

Lea, Ruth, 289. 

Learned, W. S., 8. 

Lee, Edwin, 396. 

Lehman, H., 90. 

Lenrow, Elbert, 207. 

Lessitzyn, Oliver J,, 302. 

Ley, Willy, 328, 360. 

Leyson, Bern W., 328. 

Lighty, Margaret, 91, 210. 
Lindbergh, A. M., 328. 

Lindbergh, Charles, 311. 

Lloyd, Trevor, 328. 

Loeb, Martin B., 25, 43, 56. 
Lorwin, Lewis L., 139, 148. 

Lucke, Elmina, 135. 

MacConncll, Charles, 24, 181. 
McConnell, B. M., 302, 
McConnell, T. R., 47. 

McCutchen, S. P., 14, 90, 118, 
137, 148, 157, 181, 214, 216, 
w J74. 395- 

McKown, Plariy C., 381, 396. 
Mankin, Clyde G., 289. 

Mann, Vernal, 272. 

Maritain, Jacques, 49, 35. 

Marshall, Leon C., 389. 

Marshall, T. O., 5. 
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Martin, Clara, 71. 

Mattoon, Charles, 331. 

Maul, Norman, 327. 

Meek, Lois H., go. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, 49, 55. 
-Melby, Ernest O., 24, i8r. 
Meriam, J. L., 122. 

Metcalf, Lawrence C., 289. 

Meyer, Dickey, 328. 

Michencr, J. A., 247. 

Micl, Alice, 341, 375. 

Miles, Samuel F., 395. 

Miller, Blains, 328. 

Miller, Dorothy H., 289. 

Miller, Dupont, 328. 

Miller, H. L., 9, 244. 

Miller, W. S., 230. ^ 

Misner, Paul, 341, 375. 

Mitchell, Lctty, 289. 

Mooney, Ross, 66, 90. 

Moreno, J. L., 91. 

Morrison, Henry C., 9, 41, 233, 
234, 235, 237, 238, 239, 244, 
247, 254, 255, 277. 

Murray, Hemy A., gi. 
Musselwhitc, L. P., 197, 216. 
Myers, Alonzo, 402, 418. 

Nay, Carol, 328. 

Neitsch, Erich, 304. 

Oher, S., 304. 

O’Briant, Bernice, 71. 

- Odell, William R., 118. 

Ogburn, William F., 251. 
Oinalley, Patricia, 328, 329. 
Oliver, I-Ioover, 396^. 

Olsen, Edward G., 148. 

Otis, Arthur S., 305. 

Ott, Lester, 305, 329. 

Otto, Henry J., 230. 

Otto, Max, 36, 48, 56. 

Painton, Frederick C., 302. 
Papauin, Ivan, 329. 

Parker, Bertha, 329. 

Parkhurst, Plelen, 223, 247. 

. Patterson, D. G., 396. 


Peck, James L., 329. 

Pcckham, Betty, 329. 

Perkins, F. T., 47. 

Phillips, Josephine, 329. 

Pickwell, Gayle, 329. 

Pierce, Paul R., 14, 149, i8r, 217, 
395. 396- 
Piper, W. T., 307. 

Plant, James S., gi. 

Plauck, Charles E., 329. 

Pope, Francis, 305. 

Post, Wiley, 311. 

Pounds, Ralph, 71. 

Prall, Charles Ci, 19. 

Prescott, Daniel A., 91. 

Pressey, Sidney L., 91, 

Puffer, Claude E., 329. 

Purdy, Ralph, 423. 

Putnam, G. P., 329. 

• Quillen, I. James, 288. 


Rainey, Plomer, 60. 

Raths, Louis, 134, 147. 

Ray, E. L., 305, 329. 

Reeder, Ward G., 418. 

Reiner, George, 329. 

- Rice, T. D., 181. 

Richards, 1 . A., 413, 418, 
Richardson, J. S., 327. 

■ Risk, Thomas M., 247. 

Robertson, L. T., 289. 

Robinson, Francis P., 91. 
Rodman, Selden, 329. 

'Roemer, Joseph, 39;, 396. 

Rogers, Carl R., 387, 397. 
Rousseau, J. J., 59, 6a. 

Rugg, Harold, 33, 58, 217, 402, 
418. 

Rust, Lucile, 112. 

Ryan, H. H., 230. 

Sagendorph, Kent, 329, 

Salt, George, 71, 412, 418. 
Schncidler, G. G., 396. 

Scott, W. Joe, 24, 217, 34a. 
Search, Preston, 222, 247. 

Shane, Harold, 71. 
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Shartle, C. L., 397. 

Sliorey, Paul, 51. 

Sickels, Dorothy, 331. 

Sikorsky, Igor, 30a. 

Sloane, Eric, 329. 

^Smith, B. O., 247. 

Smitli, Eugene R,, n, 24, 324, 

438- 

Spears, Harold, 129, 130,149,181, 
217. 

Spencer, Herbert, 31. 

Stanley, Eugene, 27a. 

Starr, Helen, 71. 

Stead, William B., 397. 

Steeds, Mary H., 289. 

Steinbeck, John, 411. 

Stiles, Dan, 24, 307. 

Stiles, K. A,, 304, 327, 

Stimson, R. W., 231, 232. 

Stolz, Herbert, 64. 

Strang, Ruth, 267. 

Taylor, D. F., 304. 

Terry, Paul W., 395. 

Tliayer, V. T., 9, 10, 24, 35, 47, 
49> 57> 91- 207, 213, 217, 

222, 230, 236, 239, 240, 247, 

277, 3807 388, 397 - 
Thorndike, E. L., 46, 03. 

Tidwell, W. F., 27a. 

Tippett, James, 16, 131, 268, 298. 
Travis, L. E., gi, 397. 

Traxler, Arthur E., 378, 397. 
Trump, J. L., 395. 

Tunis, John, 329. 

Tyler, Ralph, 11, 24, 324, 438. 

Umstattd, J. G., 228, 247. 

Van Liere, E. J., 309. 

--Van Til, William, 70, gi, 135, 
149, 418. 


Van Zandt, J. P., 329, 330. 
Vodopyanov, Mikhail, 330. 

" Wahlquist, John T., 56. 

Wallace, Henry A., 302. 

Walpole, Hugh, 418. 

Walter, George, 71. 

Waples, Douglas, 187. 

Ward, Harold, 309. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, 25, 43, 56. 
Washburn, S. J., 305, 329. 
Waslihurne, Carletoii, 223, 226. 
Watson, Goodwin, 408. 

Weaver, Robert B., 251. 

Webb, L. W., u6. 

Weiner, Edward, 330. 

Wenstrom, William H., 305. 
Wheeler, R. H., 47. 

Wile, Ira S., 91. 

Wiley, G. M., 118. 

Williams, Henry, 330. 

Williamson, E. G., 386, 396, 597. 
Willis, Margaret, 371. 

Willkie, Wendell. 311. 

Wilson, Charles M., 307. 

Wilson, E. E., 330. 

Wilson, Lucy, 247. 

Witty, Paul, 90, 91. 

^Wood, Hugh B., 248. 

Wooton, Frank, 550. 
Wrightstone, J. W., 25, 252. 
Wrinkle, William, 217, 248. 

Yamcll, Dorothy Atwood, 395. 
Young, Alberta, 272. 

Young, Nora E., 289, 

Zachry, Caroline, g, 35, 56, 57, 91, 
210, 213, 217, 380, 388, 397. 
- Zechiel, A. N., 14, 90, 118, 137, 
148, 157, 181, 214, 216, 374, 

Zeig,\ 4 mon, 423. 

Zim, Herbert S., 330. 
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Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Junior Coordinating Council, 
^ 10 . 

Activity-analysis procedure in cur¬ 
riculum reorganization, de¬ 
scription of, 185-188; criti¬ 
cism of, 186-187. 

Activity movement, in elementary 
school, 151-153. 

Administrators, influence of, 18; 
role of in protecting teachers, 
410-411. See also Contro¬ 
versial issues. 

Adolescence, in relation to high- 
school period, 57-58. 

Adolescent development, miscon¬ 
ceptions of, 58-60; in con¬ 
fused culture, 60-62; proced¬ 
ures for study of, 62-71, 437- 
438; trends in, 71-89. 

Adolesccnt-necds core, defined and 
illustrated, 164-169. 

Adolcsccnt-needs procedure in cur¬ 
riculum reorganization, de¬ 
scription of, 204-205; con¬ 
flicting concepts, 205-209; 
reconciling the conflict, 207- 
209; classification of necos, 
in, 209-211; democratic frame 
of reference in, 211; organi¬ 
zation of curriculum, 212- 
213; illustrations of, 213- 
214; adequacy of, 214-215. 
See also Core curriculum. 

Advisory Commission of the Na¬ 
tional Council for the Social 
Studies, on role of social sci¬ 
ences, 389. 

American Ci^, curriculum de¬ 
scribed, 169-172. 


American Council on Education, 

19- 

American life, conflicting values 
in, 32-33. 

Arts, guidance through the, 390- 
391. 


Basic issues of secondary educa¬ 
tion, statement of, 278. 

Bass Junior High School, determin¬ 
ing school policy in, 342; “lit¬ 
tle school” organization in, 
392. See also Teacher-stu¬ 
dent planning. 

Bibliography and teaching aids, in 
illustrative resource unit, 326- 


334- 

Broad-fields curriculum, interpreta¬ 
tion of, 115-116; illustra¬ 
tions of, 116-117; 
ward, 117. 

Byers Junior High Sdiool, 366. 


Cardinal Principles, enumeration 
of, 31. 

Case method of adolescent study, 
64-65. Adolescent 

development. 

Centers of interest in curriculum 
development, criticism of, 
197-199. 

ChecMist or questionnaire method 
of adolescent study, 65-70. 
See also Adolescent develop¬ 
ment. 

Chemistry, improvement of, 111. 

Child-centered school, 122. 

Cmriculum structure, principles 
involved in changing, 439- 
441. 
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Civil Defense Councils, value of, 

429- 

College entrance requirements, in¬ 
fluence of, 20 - 31 , 102-103. 

Commission on Human Relations 
of P.E.A., publications of, 
210. 

Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum of P.E.A., 
publications of, 207; definition 
of needs, 207-210; criticisms 
of needs concept, 209; in¬ 
fluence on core curriculum 
development, 213; on meet¬ 
ing needs through science, 
388. 

Commission on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, publications of, 19. 

Committee on the Function of Sci¬ 
ence in General Education of 
P.E.A., analysis of democratic 
living by, an; criteria for de¬ 
termining learning activities in 
science proposed by, 212; 
steps in curriculum develop¬ 
ment advocated by, 212- 
213. 

Committee of Ten, 7, 30, 99. 

Common learnings, course in, 
169-172. 

Common needs, search for, 153- 

154- 

Commonwealth T cacher-Training 
Study, 187. 

Community councils, as agencies 
for community development, 
338; relation to controversial 
issues, 409-410. 

Community planning, 350-353. 

Community school, 129—131. 

Consumer Education Study, teach- 
mg-learning units, 266-268; 
list of units, 266; illustrative 
unit, 267-268. See also Unit 
teaching. Resource units. 

Contemporary living, emphasis on, 
by Experimentalists and Hu¬ 
manists, 50-52. 
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Contemporary-problem core, de¬ 
fined and illustrated, 163-164. 

Controversial issues, general discus¬ 
sion of, 398-417; obligation 
to deal with, 399; illustrative 
issues, 399-401; difficulties 
encountered, 401-403; prin¬ 
ciples of dealing with, 403- 
411; techniques of dealing 
with, 411-4x6; the public 
and, 407-408; the teacher 
and, 408-409. 

Core cutriculnm, general discus¬ 
sion of, 150-179; trend to¬ 
ward, 150-154; definition of, 
154-157; types of, 157-169; 
common-learnings course in, 
169—172; development of, 
173—176; relationship to spe¬ 
cial areas, 176-177; relation¬ 
ship to guidance, 177; staffing, 
178; initiating, 178-179; re¬ 
lation of guiclance to, 383- 
387. 

Crcativcnes.s, Agnes de Lima on, 
122. 

Crow Island School, 12. 

Culture-epoch concept, defined 
and illustrated, 158-163. 

Curriculum, extension of, 6-7; 
definition of, 95; scope de¬ 
fined, 98; scqiicncc defined, og. 

Curriculnm pre-planning, need for, 
343-344. See also Teacher- 
student planning. 

Curriculum reorganization, a pro¬ 
gram for, 421-443; revision a 
continuous process, 42a; es¬ 
tablishing a need for, 422- 
43a; formulating the philos¬ 
ophy, 432-436; studying the 
adolescent, 437-438; reorgan¬ 
izing learning activities, 438; 
improving subjects, 438-439; 
making basic changes, 439^ 
441; organizing the staff, 441- 
442; putting the program into 
operation, 442. 
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Daily-recitation procedure, inade¬ 
quacy of, 222. 

Dalton Plan, 223-225; "job book” 
in, 223—224; contract in, 224; 
organization of .school day in, 
224-225; criticism of, 225. 
See also Unit teaching. 

Debates, as means of dealing with 
controversial issues, 412-413. 

Democracy, meaning of, 34-38, 
52, 294-295; current docu¬ 
ments on, 36; implications for 
secondary education, 38-52. 

Democratic administration, mis¬ 
conceptions of, 38-40. 

Democratic living, ideals of, 33- 
38. 

Denver high schools, core curricu¬ 
lum described, i65-i6y; cri¬ 
teria for selecting units of 
work in, 347-349; illustration 
of teacher-student planning 
in, 366-371. See also Teacher- 
student planning. 

Discussion leader, role of, 415. 

Educational Policies Commission, 
169, 423. 

Eight-Year Study, 14, 17, 157, 
166, 204. 

English, improvement of, 113- 
114. 

Evaluating the school program, 
criteria for, 423-432. 

Evaluation, status of, lo-n; sug¬ 
gestions for, 283—285; use in 
illustrative resource unit, 318- 
326. 

Evaluative Criteria, Ohio plan for 
using, 423. 

Experience - centered curriculum, 
119-147; general interpreta¬ 
tion or, 119-138; contrasted 
with subjects, 123-124; deter¬ 
mination of scope and se¬ 
quence in, 127—128; basic 
principles of, 124-128; in 
practice, 138—144; relation to 


core, 141-152; arguments fa¬ 
voring, 141-143; arguments 
against, 143-147; relation to 
logical organization, 146-147. 

Experience, nature of, 119-121; 
misconceptions of, 121-123; 
reinterpretation of, 123-124; 
John Dewey quoted, 121-122. 

Experimentalism, influence of, 32; 
concept of trutli in, 48-49. 

Extra-curricular activities, exten¬ 
sion of, 7; guidance through, 
380; in relation to curriculum, 
382-383. See also Guidance 
through classroom activities. 

Field trips, 134-137. 

Formal discipline, concept of, 30. 

Freedom of speech, as part of dem¬ 
ocratic ideology, 38. 

Fusion, in broad-fields curriculum, 
115-116. See also Core cur¬ 
riculum. 

Government, new concept of, 37. 

Guidance, through classroom ac¬ 
tivities, 376-394; historical 
background of, 
meaning of, 377-579; in tra¬ 
ditional high school, 379- 
380; through extra-curricular 
activities, 380-383; tlirough 
home-room programs, 381; 
through the special counselor, 
381-382; in modern high 
school, 382—383; through core 
curriculum, 382-387; through 
organized fields or knowledge, 
387-391; organization to pro¬ 
mote, 391-392; role of class¬ 
room teacher in, 392-393; 
role of specialist in, 393-394. 

Harvard Report, 43, 154. 

Health program, relation to derno- 
cratic living, 45—46; meeting 
needs tlirough, 391. See also 
Guidance. 
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Herbartian formal steps, 9, 355. 

Herbaitian procedure, compared 
with Morrison Plan, 236, 238. 

High-school attendance, selective 
factors in, 4-6. 

High-school education, indictment 
against, 4, 20; discernible 

trends in, 22-23; philosophy 
and purposes of, 29-54; rela¬ 
tionship to elementary educa¬ 
tion of, 40-4^: for all youth, 
42-43; in citizenship, 43-45; 
for healthful living, 45-46. 

High-school enrollment, increase 
in, 4. 

Holtville High School, program de¬ 
scribed, 129-130. 

Home economics, improvement of, 
112-113. 

Homeroom programs, in relation 
to guidance, 381. See also 
Guidance. 

Homogeneous grouping, discussion 
of, 229-231; criticism of, 230- 
231. See also Unit teach¬ 
ing. 

Horace Mann High School for 
Girls, core curriculum de¬ 
scribed, 159-161. 

Humanism, general discussion of, 
49-52, passim. 

Human nature, as fixed entity, 36. 


Individual, nature of, 46-53, pas¬ 
sim. 

Individualized instruction, back¬ 
grounds of, 222-223. See also 
Unit teaching. 

Industrial arts, improvement of, 
113. 

In-service education of teachers, 
through workshops, 14-15. 

Instincts, William James on, 63; 
E. L. Thorndike on, 63. 

Interview method of adolescent 
study, 70-71. See also Ado¬ 
lescent development. 


Jersey City, literature and compo¬ 
sition course, 113-114. 

Kansas program, scope of, 192; se¬ 
quence in, 200-201; curricu¬ 
lar organization in, 202; re¬ 
source units in, 256-260; 
analysis of illustrative unit in, 
257-261. See also Unit teach¬ 
ing. 

Laissez-faire procedure in curricu¬ 
lum reorganization, descrip¬ 
tion of, 184-185. 

Learning activities, types of, 281- 
283; in illustrative resource 
unit, 309-318. See also Re¬ 
source units. Unit teaching. 

Learning, nature of, 46-54, passim. 

Lincoln School of Teachers Col¬ 
lege, field trips, 134-135; core 
curriculum described, 161- 
163. 

Logical organization of knowledge, 
effect of, 8-9; value of, 98; 
criticism of, 105-107, relation 
to democratic values of, 108. 
See also Subjcct-centercd cur¬ 
riculum. 


Major activities of life, Bobbitt’s 
analysis, 186. 

Materials Bureau, 268-269. See also 
Resource unit. 

Mathematics, improvement of, 
109-110; guidance through, 
391. 

Morrison Plan, discussion of, 233- 
239; theory of, 233-234; 
learning products in, 233; na¬ 
ture of adaptation in, 233- 
234; types of teaching in, 
234; steps in scicncc-type, 
235; definition of unit in, 
235-236; illustration of sci¬ 
ence-type unit in, 235-238; 
criticisms of, 238-239. See 
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also Unit teaching. Resource 
units. 

Moultrie, social studies course, 
111 - 112 . 

National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers, influence on textbooks 
of, ^02. See also Controver¬ 
sial issues. 

National Youtli Administration, 
influence on schools of, i6, 
work-experience program of, 
139-140. 

Nature of proof, 109—110. 

North-Central Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools 
Teaching Units, titles of, 
264-265; analysis of illustra¬ 
tive unit, 265-266. See also 
Unit teaching. Resource units. 

Ohio State University School, 
health program of, 45; study 
of personal-social problems in, 
67; field trips in, 135-137; 
core curriculum described, 
167-169; resource files of, 
269; determining school pol¬ 
icy in, 341-342; criteria for 
selecting units of work in, 
347; illustrations of teacher- 
student planning in, 362- 
366, 371-374. See also Teacli- 
er-student planning. 

Parents, in relation to school im¬ 
provement, i6-i8. 

Parker District Schools, program 
described, 131; Materials Bu¬ 
reau in, 268-269; community 
relationships in, 351-352, 
406. 

Personal living and face-to-face re¬ 
lationships, 133-134. 

Philadelphia Public Schools, 169. 

Philosophical method, in adoles¬ 
cent study, 62-64. See also 
Adolescent development. 
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Philosophy of education, conflicts 
in, 6; meaning of, 29-32; Ex- 
perimentalism and Humanism 
contrasted, 48-57, passim, 
classifications of, 277; analy¬ 
sis of in illustrative resource 
unit, 290-295. See also Prob¬ 
lems of Living in the Air Age, 
Chapter II. 

Philosophy of the school, a plan 
for formulating, 432-436. 

Pine Mountain School, program 
described, 130-131. 

Predicated needs, 206. See also 
Chapter III. 

Problem areas, in core curriculum, 
proposals for, 173-176. See 
also Core curriculum. 

Problems in American Life Series, 
list of resource units in, 251; 
purpose of, 251-252; analysis 
of Man and His Machines, 
251-254; comparison with 
Morrison's units, 254-255; 
criticisms of, 255-256. See 
also Resource units. 

Problems of Living in the Air Age, 
a resource unit on, 289-334; 
introduction to, 289-290; ba¬ 
sic philosophy in, 290-295; 
role of school in, 295-298; 
objectives of unit in, 298-300; 
scope of unit in, 300-309; ac¬ 
tivities in, 309-318; evalua¬ 
tion in, 318-326; bibliogra¬ 
phy and teaching aids in, 
326-334. See also. Unit teach¬ 
ing, Resource units. Resource 
unit development. 

Procedures in curriculum reorgani¬ 
zation, 182-217; enumeration 
of, 182; analysis of, 183-215; 
relation of individual teacher 

Progressive Education Associabon, 
Commission on Relation of 
School and College of, 19; 
Adolescent Study of, 64; 
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Commission on Secondary- 
School Curriculum classifica¬ 
tion of needs, 64-65; Com¬ 
mission on Human Relations, 
on concerns of adolescents, 
65. See also Eight-Year Study. 

Project method, history of, 123, 
231-232; illustration of, 125- 
126; Bagley’s criticism of, 
144; discussion of, 231-232. 
See also Unit teaching. Core 
curriculum. Experience cur¬ 
riculum. 

Psychobiological needs, 205. See 
also Chapter III. 

Recapitulation theory, 63. 

Resource files, 269, See also Re¬ 
source Units, Materials Bu¬ 
reau. 

Resource unit development, tech¬ 
nique of, 271-287. See also 
Unit teaching. Resource units. 

Resource units, general discussion 
of, 249-268; nature of, 249— 
250; analysis of current prac¬ 
tices in developing, 251-268; 
National Association of Sec¬ 
ondary-School Principals Sc¬ 
ries of, 251-256; Kansas Plan 
of, 256-261; Santa Barbara 
County Plan of, 261-264; 
types of units related to, 264- 
268; criteria for constructing 
and evaluating, 272-276; con¬ 
tent of, 276-286; an illustra¬ 
tive unit—Problems of Liv¬ 
ing in the Air Age, 289-334. 
See also Unit teacliing. Core 
curriculum. Resource unit de¬ 
velopment. 

Rocky Mountain Workshop, 249. 

Role of high school, statement of, 
54, 29^-298; compared with 
other institutions, 404-406; 
in cooperating with other 
agencies, 406-407. See also 
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Problems of Living in the Air 
Age, Philosophy of education. 

Roosevelt I-Iigh School, descrip¬ 
tion of social science activi¬ 
ties, 132-133. 

St. Johns College, 50. 

San Francisco State College, 223. 

Santa Barbara curriculum, scope of, 
192-193; sequence of, 196- 
197. 

Santa Barbara County Plan of Re¬ 
source Unit Development, il¬ 
lustrative unit, 261-264; criti¬ 
cism of, 263-264. See also 
Resource units. 

Santa Barbara County Schools, 
core curriculum described, 
163-164. 

School buildings and equipment, 
improvement of, 11-13; in re¬ 
lation to philosojihy, 425. 

School - community relationships, 
428. 

School policy, planning of, 340- 
342; in Ohio State University 
School, 341-342; in Bass 
Junior High School, 342. 

Science, challenge of, 37; guidance 
through, 388. 

Scientific method, nature of, 48- 
49; relation to human living, 
48. See also Expcrimentalism. 

“Scissors-and-paste” procedure in 
curriculum reorganization, de¬ 
scription of, 185. 

Selecting units of work, criteria 
for, 347-349, 363 - 364 - 

Social action programs, 131-133. 

Social functions of living, defini¬ 
tion of, 18g; Virginia analysis, 
189-190; criteria for detennin- 
ing, 190; Mis,sissippi procedure 
in determining, igo-192; 
Santa Barbara list of, 192-193. 

Social-functions procedure, in cur¬ 
riculum reorganization, 188- 
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204; detennining the phi¬ 
losophy in, 188; detennining 
sequence in, 195-199; steps 
in, 199; modification of, 200- 
201; organization of curricu¬ 
lum in, 201-203; improving 
subjects through, 203-204. 

Social science, improvement of, 
110-112; guidance tlirough’ 
389. 

Southern Association Study, ig. 

Specific objectives, doctrine of, 31. 

Staff organization, for curriculum 
reorganization, 441-442; basic 
issues to be studied through, 
441. 

State scholarship tests, 11. 

State Teachers’ College, Indiana, 
Pa., illustration of teaclier- 
student planning at, 352-362. 

Stephens College, 189. 

Stephens-Lee survey, 68. 

Student activities, in experience- 
centered curriculum, 137- 
138. 

Students, satisfaction with school 
of, 15-16. 

Subject-centered curriculum, 95— 
118; subject defined, 96-97; 
arguments favoring, 97-104; 
arguments against, 104-108; 
improvement of, 108-115; 
broad fields in, 115—118; scope 
and sequence in, 100-101; 
method of change in, 101— 
102; evaluation of learning in, 
102; relation of college en¬ 
trance requirements to, 102- 
103; attitude of teachers, par¬ 
ents, and student toward, 
103-104. 

Teacher education, institutions, in¬ 
fluence of, 18-19. 

Teachers, complacency of, 13-14. 

Teacher-student planning, in ex¬ 
perience - centered activities, 
126; relation of core curricu- 
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luni to, 153; general discussion 
337-352: nature of, 338- 
339; in conventional school, 
339: extending opportunities 
. ' 339-^4^5 b^sic principles 
involved in, 341—352; illustra¬ 
tions of, 352-374. 

Teaching materials and aids, types 
of, 285-286. See also Resource 
units. Unit teaching. Problems 
of Living in the Air Age. 

Tests and examinations, consist¬ 
ency of, 431-432. 

Textbook procedure in curriculum 
reorganization, description of, 
183-184. See also Subject- 
centered curriculum. 

Textbooks, improvement of, 7; in 
relation to philosophy, 426- 

Thayer Plan, discussion of, 239- 
241; steps in, 240-241; advan¬ 
tages or, 241. See also Unit 
teaching. 

Transfer of training, in experience- 
centered curriculum, 144. 

Tulsa high schools, core curriculum 
described, 167. 

Unification of subject matter, trend 
toward, 151. 

Unified studies core, defined and 
illustrated, 156-158. 

Unit teaching, growth of, g-10; in 
relation to core curriculum, 
153; general discussion of, 

221- 246; backgrounds of, 

222- 227; relation of work¬ 
books to, 228-229; relation of 
homogeneous grouping to, 
229-231; relation of project 
method to, 231-232; Morri¬ 
son Plan of, 233-239; Thayer 
Plan of, 239-241; nature of, 
241-245; status of, 245-246; 
steps in, 280-281. 

University of Chicago Higli School, 
223. 






